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TO HIS EXCELliEHCY 


SIR JOnN LAIRD MAIR LAWREKOE, BARONET, 

G.G.B., aO.S.L, 

VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAD OP INDIA, 

. ETC., ETC, 

Sir, , 

Tour Excellency lias been pleased to permit 
me to present the ‘Travels of a Hindoo’ to the public under 
the auspices of your Excellency’s name. 

I have endeavoured in this work to give the impressions 
produced by a journey from Calcutta, as far as Bellii, upon the 
mind of one who is indebted for lus education to the paternal 
government of the British in India; and to wliom can I with 
more propriety inscribe the humble fruits of that education than 
to the illustrious statesrnau who presides at the head of that 
government, and from whose eminent talents and wisdom the 
country has reaped many signal benefits ? That the ascendancy 
of British rule may long subsist in India to improve the con- 
flition of its population, and that your Excellency may long 
continue to exercise an influence oyer their welfare and happiness, 
is the earnest prayer of, 

Sir, 

Your Excellency’s 

Most obedient and most humble servant, 


BHOLANAUTH CHUNDER. 
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INTRODUCTIOK 


Till? ‘ Travels of a Hindoo,’ Iiy Bal)oo Bliolanautb Ohunder, 
wliich are now for the first time published in Europe, will 
be found on perusal to be among the most reinarJvable, and 
cei'taiiiiy among tho inost original, works wliich have hitherto 
appeared in connection with India. These Travels originally 
appeared from week to week in a Calcutta periodical entitled 
the ^Saturday Evening Englishman,’ and in that shape they 
soon attracted public attention. That the author was a 
Hindoo seemed scarcely opra to question. .His ihouglits 
and egressions respecting family and social lile were 
evidently raoulcled by a Hindoo training; whilst his observ¬ 
ations and opinions, especially as regards places of pilgrim- 




age and other matters connected with religion, were 
funiiiently Hindoo. At the same time, however, his thoTOugh 
lua^'tery of the English language, and his wonderful fanii- 
iiarity with English ideas and turns of thought, wlucli could 
<nily have been obtained by an extensive course of Englisii 
roading/appear to have led some to suspect that after all the ( 
froal kiiiglit-errant might prove to be a European in the dis- j 
1 guise of a Hindoo. 

*' The present writer has been requested by Baboo 
Bholaiiauth Ohunder to introduce his Travels to the English 
public; and accordingly considers it desirable in the first 
^olaco to assure tho reader that, the Baboo is a veritable 
vox.. T, t 
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Hindoo, and the author of the entire work. The writer of 
tliis introduction has not added or altered a single line or 
/word; and is given to understand that the Baboo has 
/ dcrivt'd no literary assistance whatever from any one, 

. whether Hative or European. The Baboo has given his 
' '■ V- ■: .v-' ■ ■_ Ihat ho is the sole author of the narrative 

h'- i ■ . .. . ■ here is no reason whatever for doubting 
his words. Indeed, he has displayed in personal intercourse 
an nmoiuit of observation and thoughtfulness fully equal to 
that which characterizes the story of his sojourniugs. Tlie 
value of the accompanying volumes is thus ahundantly 
nianifest. The Travels of the Baboo in India are not tlie 
sketchy production of a European traveller, but the genuine 
lonafuh work of a Hindoo wanderer, who has made his way 
from Calcutta to the Upper Provinces, and looked upon every 
scene with Hindoo eyes, and indulged in trains of thought 
and association wliicli only find expression in Native society, 
and are wholly foreign to European ideas. European readoi’s 
must he generally aware of the limited character and scope 
of the information which is to he obtained from the ordinary 
run of European travellers in India; the descriptions, often 
very graphic, of external life; the appreciation of the 
picturesque in exiernul nature; the peteeption of the 
ludicrous in Native habits, maimers, and sentiments; and a 
inoral shrug of the shoulders at all that is strange, unintelli- 
gihle, or idolatrous;—all, however, combined with an utter 
want of real sympathy with the people, or close and familiar 
acquaintance witli their thoughts and ways. No^V^however, 
with tlie assistance of those ‘Travels,’ Englishmen will be 
miablcd, for the first time in English literature, to take a- 
snrv(y of India with th6 eyes of a Hindoo; to go 
,q)ilgriijiagcs to holy places in the couipauY of a guide whoU^B 
neither superstitious nor 'profane, but a fair type of tl^® 
enlightened eduss of English-educated Bengalee gentlemei/ ,, 
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Our traveller perhaps does not tell us all he knows. Pro- 
ihabiy, like the caudicl old father of history, he has been 
; fearful of meddling too much with divine things, lest ]i<* 
' should thereby Mcur the anger of the gods. But so far as 
■ he delineates pictures of Indian life and manners, and 
familiarizes his readers with the peculiar tone of Hindoo 
thought and sentiment, his Travels are far superior to those 
of any writer with which we have hitherto become acquainted. 
Even the observant old travellers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, who went peeping and prying every¬ 
where, mingling freely with Natives, and living like Natives, 
never furnished a tithe of the stock of local traditions, 
gossiping stories, and exhaustive descriptions which are hero 
presented to English and Indian readers. 

Here it may be advisable to furnish a brief skctcli of the 
author, and to describe the circumstances under which his 
travels were undertaken. In so doing free use will bo made 
of such personal particulars as he himself thought pro])er to 
supply, in addition to such details as could be obtaiiu3d from 
more general sources of information. Indeed, upon these 
points it will be advisable under the circumstances to enlarge 
more considerably than would otherwise he necessary; for 
unless tlie reader is familiarized with tlie particular religious 
ideas of the traveller, he will fail to take that interest in the 
Travels which they arc well calculated to excite. 

Baboo Bholanauth Chunder is at present a man of 
about forty years of age. He is by birth a Bengalee, and 
an iiiliabitant of Calcutta. lie belongs to the class of 
Bunniahs, a caste of Hindoo traders, who hold the same 
rault us that of the ancient Vatsyas, or merchants, in the* 
ste system of Maun, which comprises BuAiorAKS, or 
•'jjsts ; Ksiiatuiyas, or soldiers ; Vaisyas, or merchants, 

I SanuAS, or servile cultivators. A history of the 
(nniahs of Bengal would present many points of interest,. 
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even to European readers, and would prove an important 
addition to tlie bistory of the civilization oftlie luiman race. 
Ill the tenth century of the Christian era an attempt is said 
to have been made by tlie famous Eaja Bullula, in the 
ancient' Bengal metropolis at G-our, to di^grade the class of 
Bunniabs, probably from differences of religious opinion and 
sectarian feelings, of which, however, nothing whatever is 
linown beyond tiie bare tradition of the fact. It is curious 
also to note that the Bunniabs have ceased to wear the 
sacrificial tliread, that ancient and significant emblem which 
is worn in three strings, and which separates tlie three 
twiec*>born castes of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Yaisyas frofn 
the caste of Shdras, The result has been that whilst the 
Burmiahs of Bongiil have evidently sprung from the same 
common origin ns the Bunniabs of Ilindoostan and Guzorat, 
there is no relationship or social intercourse existing between 
the two. GeogTaphical separation, and dijO'erences of liahits, 
local usages, and religious opinions, have perluips tended in 
a groat measure to render them aliens towards each other 
and indeed thore is as little sympathy and recognition of 
coiJ.sangiiiiiity between the Bunniabs of Bengal and those 
of IFimloostan, as there is between the Brahmans of the two 
countries. But tlie great mark of distinction is the sacrificial 
thread, which is still worn by the Buniuahs 'of Upper and 
Wosiern India, but has been denied to the Biinniahs of 
Bengal; and there can be no doubt that in by-gone genera- 
liiuis snijio heart-burning was felt in Bengal on account of 
this thread. Yory recently a Bunniah millionnairo of Calcutta 
attempted to revive the practice of wearing it; but in this 
age of religious indifference and apathy, the movement p>- 
Vvdtli little response. Uuriug the present generation 
sacrifirlul threads of the old Hindoo legislator havo fiv 
very eunsiderably in the public esteem, and they arc thrt 
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off altogether by that sect of monotheistic reformers wlio are 
known as the members of the Brahmo Somuj. . 

fSTotwithstanding, however, the attempt of the Haja 
Bullala to lower the Buuniahs in national esteem, their 
; opulence and enterprise have always maintained the respect-* 

< ’ ability and dignity of the class; and a mercantile aristocracy 
has arisen among them, which has hold the purse-strings of 
i the nation, and of Avhom the rich family of the Mnllieks of 
the present day are a Favourable example. Many of the 
Bunniahs may be traced as having gradually migrated in 
by-gone generations from Grour through Moorsliedabad, 
Beerbhoom, and Burdwan, and finally settled at Satgong, 
in the district of Hooghly. It is this latter class of adven¬ 
turous Buuniahs who chielly carried on mercantile transac¬ 
tions in ilio sixteenth century with tlio Portuguese of 
Hooghly; and in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
with the Butch of Clunsurab, the Preneh of Ohandernagore, 
and the English of Calcutta. Prom tlu’j eircnuiMtaiico it is 
I said that the Buuniahs first imbibed a tincture of European 

i refineraeiit and delicacy towards hmialefes, which until late ' 

I years was little appreciated by the rest ot their countrymen. 

Our traveller. Baboo Bholanauth Chuuder, was naturally 
bred in the hereditary creed of his parents, who were 
I Vaishuavas, or worshippers of Vishnu. This deity is ge- 

1' uorally worshipped through the medium of incarnations, oi 

f. whom lituna and Krishna are the most lamoue ; hut 

[ Krishna is worshipped by Bunniahs generally as the incarn- 

I ation of Vishnu. Here it should be remarked that the 

f god Vishnu is to the mind of Ida Hindoo worshippers the 

I ruAiie Supreme Being, who created all things and exists in 

' tldugs. According to a widely-spread belief, Vishnu be- 
■'ipio incarnate in succession in the two heroes, Hama and 
l^ishua, for the purpose of delivering tlie human race from 
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the oppressions of the Mtshavas, or demons; in other 
■words, to drive out the Euddhist hierarchy, and re-estahliah 
the Brahmanical system in India,Prom some cause or 
other tlie worship of Vishnu, declined in Bengal; but it 
was modified and revived in the fifteenth century by a 
celebrated religious teacher named Choitunya. This eminent 
personage succeeded in reforming many religious and social 
abuses, and founded a sect of all classes without any dis¬ 
tinction of caste; and in so doing continued the great work 
which was commenced by Joydeva about a century pre¬ 
viously. The Bunniahs of Bengal chiefly belong to the 
sect of Clioitunya, and acknowledge liim as an incarnation 
of Krishna, without however adopting any of those ascetic 
habits which distinguish many of the Vaishnavas. The lay 
follow^ors of Choitunya are merely initiated in the mantra, 
or invocation to deity, by their religious preceptors, who 
are called G-ossains. These Gossains are descendants of 
Kityannnda, the coadjutor of Choitunya; and it -was to 
this Nityanuuda that Choitunya intrusted the task of 
spreading his religion, after his retirement from his spiritual 
labours. Bp to the last generation these Gossains were held 
in great veneration; but in the present day they receive 
little respect excepting from Xlindoo females, who must bo 
regarded as the main preservers of superstitious ideas aud 
usages amongst the more, enlightened Hindoo community. 
The Gossains are otherwise called Gooroos, and as such are 
hereditary preceptors in a family. In the case of Bholanaiith 
Ohundcr, the family of the old family Gooroo became al¬ 
together extinct, and no other Gooroo was selected, so that 
to this day the Baboo is without initiation. The Gossains 


^ ^ I? or <lio proof of the a])0vp statemonb, the witer may he riiAi. 
rruth-d to refer to Iiis History of India jumlm. Vishnu has, in 
api)C‘ared in nine incarnations, and there is a tenth yet to come ■ llht 
the two specilied in the text are the most important ^ 
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of Beogal are regarded as of divine origin, but they are not 
actually worsbipped like those of Bombay and G-uzerat, who 
are known as Marajas. The utmost respect that is paid to ■ 
the Bengalee G-ossains by their followers consists in taking 
and kissing the diist of their,:^et, 7 but fhe^uTi^^.females ' 

theinT^^ no scandals 
Have arisen in thc^oVnnunity il^e^Thos^ whiclj^. som’eil^ars 
back obtained such^^uiyafapj^ .iaotpriety in tl^e "Western 
Presidency. Whilst, nowever, Baboo Bholanauth Cbunder, 
and the Bunniahs ^ndtally,'ax^fT the sectarian worshippers 
of Vishnu in his iecarnation as Elrishna, they are Hindoos in 
every respect, and conseq^u’entl^as though not perhaps 
always as individuals, they believe iiyi(Lll the gods of the lliu- 
doo Pantheon. Indeed, the^ lay« meihbera of the Vaishnava 
sect adore also Siva and 'Doorga, as representatives of doit)’-, 
quite as much as the lay members of the'Saiva and Sakto 
sects, who worship Siva and Doorga, pay their adorations to 
Krishna. Bholanauth Chunder complains, and with some 
show of reason, that it is common to tax young Bengal with 
the want of any religion, and with showing no active hatred 
of that idohiiry wbicU his education has taught him to 
despise and disbelieve. But Bholanauth Chunder assorts 
that this charge is contradicted by the movement that has 
been for some time in operation amongst educated natives, 
in favour of that monotheistic w.orship of spiritual deity 
known as Brahmoipra, and by the fact that many enlightened 
Bengalees cherished a strong faith in that Dcdsni which be¬ 
lieves* in the existence of God, hut refuses to believe in an}*' 
of tlie'trammels or forms which are siqjerstitiously regarded 
as a part of the religion. This is not the place for theological 
controversy. The present writer is simply desirous of 
explaining to European read(‘rs the religious ideas which 
are entertained by that class of Bengalees of whom our 
traveller is a type. Accordingly it will sulUee to state that 
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Bal)oo Bholanaatla Olumder is one of tliose Deists -wdio be¬ 
lieve in Goclj but who disbelieve in rites and forma; and 
who adore the Supreme Being, and simply recognize all the 
national gods of the Hindoos as the traditional deities of 
their forefathers. It might also he remarked as a signiiicant 
fact connected with the social history of the Hindoos, llnit 
und6r»the Mussulman rule the public‘worship of idols was 
generally suppressed; for .wealth-and. idolatry were alike 
concealed from the eyes of the tyrannical and grasping 
Nabobs. Under the tolerant rule of the late Company the 
natives of Bengal displayed their wealth -and brought out 
their idols without fear * and as tliey acquired new fortunes, 
so they added to the nuiiiber’of the idols in their households. 
In later times however wealth has been more generally dif¬ 
fused, and is obtained by steady industry rather than by 
lucky speculations, and consequently idolatry is goijig out 
of fashion, as it is popularly believed that fortuues arc no 
longer to be obtained by propitiating the gods, yomo ton 
or fifteen years ago at least five thousand images of Doorga 
were annually made in Calcutta for tbo celebration of the 
Doorga festival; but in the present year scarcely a thousand 
have been made in all Calcutta; and it was o8j)ecially 
remarlted that there was a great falling off in 18GG, which 
was tlie memorable year of the famine. 

; Turning, however, to the individual subject before us, it 
may he remarked that the Baboo is thoroughly in earnest 
in his desire to extend his own views as regards religion 
and religious worship amongst liis fellow-countrymen. In 
the present day, whilst superstitious ideas have begun to die 
out of tlie land, the nnmher of pilgrims to sacred places and 
shrines has largely increased; as all the wealthier classes 
and especially the lemales, avail themselves very conaidera’jbly 
of the safe and speedy mode of travelling by the Hail, a| an 
easy means for going on pilgrimageto Benares and Brindablun, 
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for tlio purpose of washing away their sins in a holy river. 
Accordingly the Eaboo has made it his object in the follow¬ 
ing pages to interpret the various national legends and local 
traditions of the places he has visited, in sueli a way as to 
disabuse the minds of IS’ative readers of the superstitions 
ideas which are at present connected with many of the 
localities. It is true that the narrative of his travels was also 
mainly intended for those who could read English; hut the 
author contemplates publishing a translation in Eongake 
for the special purpose above indicated. 

The proficiency of Eahoo Eholanaiith Ohunder in the 
English language has already been noticed; and it should 
now be remarked that lie is deeply, iiidehted for this pro¬ 
ficiency to a distinguished poet and essayist, who was widely 
Icuown in India twenty and thirty years ago under the 
initials of B. L. E. The productions of this gentleman Mwe 
honoured with the praise of Macaulay, and his memory is 
still cherished by his pupils, although it has almost passed 
away from the present generation ot Anglo-Indians. Captain 
David Lester iliehardson held the post of Princi 2 )al of the 
Hindoo College at Calcutta, and taught English literature 
to the two upper classes. At tliis institution Eholanauth 
Clninder received tuition for several ^’years, and at that time 
it occupied the first place in the'firkl'of Native education. 
Indeed, it was the Hindoo College that first sent out those 
educated Natives, who became distinguished from their 
orthodox cdiintrymen by the designation of Young Ecngal. 

Baboo Blioluuautli Chunder was naturally familiar from 
his early years with several places on the river Hooglily in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta, such as Penhatty, ICinirdah, 
and Mahesh, which are remarkable for many religious 
reminiscences connected with the -worship of Yishnu, and at 
wliich the most reputed G-ossaiua have taken up their 
reiidcnce. The annual fairs and festivals %vhich are held in 
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those places are fre(itiented by multitudes of people from 
Calcutta and its neighbourhood; and during his boyhood our 
traveller frequently visited those spots, and shared in the 
mingling of amusement with religious worship which is 
always to be found on sucli occasions. At a later 
period his journeys extended to Serampore and Gliinsurab, 
which in those days could only be reached by boats, but 
whieli are now within an easy distance by rail. Here it 
should be remarked that thirty years ago the strongest 
possible prejudice against travelling existed in tlio minds 
of the Bengalees; and to tins day there are many 
families who have never been able to overcome tliis aversion. 
An old Bengalee proverb was universally accepted, tliat lui 
was the happiest man who never owed a debt nor under¬ 
took a journey. It was only the old men and old 
widows who left their homes to go on pilgrimages to 
Benares and Briudabuu; Benares being the sacred city 
to the worshippers of Siva, and Brinclabun tlio sacred 
locality to the worshippers of Yishnu in his incarnation as 
Krishna. These ancient pilgrims never set out without first 
making their wills; and their return home was scarcely ever 
expected by their families. Tinder such cireiiinstances a 
young Bengalee was rarely allowed to leave the parental 
roof; and a little voyage up the river to Cliinsnrah or 
Hooglily was often a matter of boast, 'and tho hero of the 
journey was regarded by bis associates as an adventurous 
traveller. The Baboo, however, had made the history of 
India his favourite study, and soon became iinbned witli a 
strong desire to visit the localities which were famous in the 
national traditions. Moreover, on leaving school he liad 
chosen the hereditary profession of his caste;, and accordingly 
often found it necessary to visit many parts of Bengal, to 
institute inquiries respecting tiie country produce hi wliicll. he 
traded. The first important trip which he undertook waslin 
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1843 to the once famous town of Dacca, which in the days 
of our grandmothers inanufactured the celebrated muslin 
dresses, each of which was of so fine a texture that it could be 
drawn through a wedding-ring. Of course our young 
traveller was not at that period above the superstitions of 
his countrymen; and indeed never does a Hindoo take any 
step of importance without first consulting the stars. This 
is usually done by reference either to a Brahman astrologer, 
or to the astrological almanack. When business will not j 
admit of delay, a Hindoo will consult either the Sivngyaumut, ; 
or ‘advices of Siva,’ or the buchuns, or ‘sayings,’ of Ivhona, , 
the wife of Varabamira, the great astronomer who was one 
of the nine gems in the court of Yiivramaditya, the great 
monarcii of Malwa, whose era of fifty-seven years before 
Christ is still in constant use throughout Hindoostan. Be¬ 
fore, however, starting on his trip - to Dacca, Baboo 
•^■•Bholanaiitli Chunder had not only to fix upon an nnspieions 
■day, but also to perform certain ceremonies wbich are 
necessary on such occasions. These ceremonies generally/ 
consist in bowing to the ciders of the family, males and 
females, w'ith the head down to the ground, in which atti¬ 
tude their beuediotions are received. The intending traveller- 
tlien carries a leaf of the bale-tree which has been taken out 
of a brass pot full of Ganges water, and marches out of the 
lionse without looking backwards. All these rites being 
perJbrnicd, the Baboo started on his first trip, which lasted 
only a mouth, and of wdiich the results arc comparatively 
unimportant, and do not appear in the present narrative of 
travels. 

The journeys described in the present volumes W'ere, un¬ 
dertaken at intervals between 1S45 arid 1860, som6 being 
||ppM||||M|jnirp of tra^ and others for am|l^ment and in- 
htion . In the first instance the Baboo relates the story 
I trip up the river Ilooghly, in which he describes the 
1 
I 


I 
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principal places on the banks of the river, coznmenciiig' from 
Chitporeto Nuddea, and thence from Kislmagluir to Cutwah, 
and the district of Boerbhooin, where he saw the tomb of 
Joydeva. Bew Europeans probably are familiar with th (3 
name of Joydeva; and yet tliis man, like Choitunyn, will 
hold prominent place in some future history of India 
as an enthusiast and a reformer, who has left a lasting im¬ 
press in Bengal. He too spiritualized the worship of 
Krishna, and denounced the caste system. One of liis 
moat celebrated poems was translated at full length by Wir 
William Jones, and is buried in one of the earlier voluniea 
of the Journal of the Asiatic Society ; and though it 
abounds with that Oriental imagery and passion which seoiii 
to have characterized the most popular Eastern bard.s iroin 
time immemorial, it contains some undoubted beauti(*s, and 
throws a new light upon some important phases of religions 
, development. Erom the tomb of this important person our 
JJM.OO traveller proceeded to Moorshedabad, tluz oapittil 
s^^Tthe former Nawaubs of Bengal, of which ho has given a 
full account; and he has also furnished interesting descri])- 
tions, of Gour,3iajinahal, Bhagulpore, Sultangunj, Moaghyr, 
Patna, G-hazeepore, Chunar, and Mirzapore, intorhirdtnrwith 
local traditions, many of which are of undoubted value, whilst 
many, we believe, are not to bo found in any other Biiropeau 
publication. Having liuished these preliminary tri]>H, the 
Baboo entered upon a tour through the Ho rth-\\^;stern 
Provinces about the year 18G0, when the memory of tiie 
Mutiny was still fresh in the minds of the people, ai.d before 
the railway could carry its crowds of passengers through the 
whole extent of Hindoostan. He proceeded from Kanei'guiij 
by the Grand Trunk Eoad, and visited Pariswatli, Sassoerain, 
Bonares,Allaliahad,CawnporG, Agra, Muttra, and Briucli to ' 
His description of Briiidabun, the great centre olho 
worship of Krishna, forms one of the most interesting in 
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j valuable portions of the entire work ; and if tbe eye of tbe 

i pilgrim sometimes wandered from the sacred temples to the 

I fairer portion of the worshippers, his remarks only add a 

; human interest to scenes, which, after all, are somewhat 

strange and unintelligible to European minds. In ISbb he 
, paid a second visit to Delhi, and his antiquarian notices of [/ 

■ that city and its ancient suburbs display an amount of in- |j 

, . vestigation and research|whieli are highly cr editab le to tlie/j 
' ' writer, aud'lns results are worthy of far more^ notice than ^ 

■ can he awarded them in the present Introduction. 

' As regards the iiarrative generally, the Baboo has evi¬ 

dently endeavoured to combine all such legendary and 
positive history of the places he visited as would prove 
interesting to readers mid travellers. Ife has presented 
pictures of varied scenes in the light and colouring in wliieh 
they appeared before his own eyes; and has diversified the 
details of his inforinutiou by references to local traditions, 
objects of antiquarian interest, social and religious institu¬ 
tions, and the manners, customs, and thoughts of his 
countrymen. Tn a word, whilst he has dwelt upon scenes 
and objects with the view of affording nuiierials for Indian 
history, ho has portrayed Hindoo life as it meets the eye 
! in the present day. 

I Indeed, a journey up tho valley of the Ganges and 

; Jumna from Calcutta to Delhi is tineiiualled in uhjeds of 

human interest by any other jouimcy in the world. Eroiu 
Calcutta, the city of palaces, tho finest European city in the 
Eastern hemisjihere, and where European civilization reigns 
supreme, the Oriental pngrlni is carried perhaps iii the first 
instance to .Benares, the city beloved by tho gods, with its 
mass of temples, ghats, and dwelling-houses, crowding the 
< of the holy stream for a distance of some iniles. The 

low busy streets w'ith pagodas on all sides; the gay 
:|irs teeming with Hativo manufactures; the mysterious 

j . 

/ 
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temples with sacred bulls stabled in the holy precincts ; the 
thousands and thousands of people washing away their sins 
in -the G-anges; tlie idols, flowers, sprinklings wdth w'aters, 
readings of sacred books, prayers of Brahmans, clamouring 
of beggars for alms, and tokens of religious worship in all 
dix’ectioiis;—all tend to woan away the mind from European 
ideas, and impress it with a deep sense of iguorautte as re¬ 
gards tlie yearnings and aspirations of millions of fellow- 
creatures. Prom Benares again the traveller may he carried 
• to Allahabad, where the holy rivers of Jumna and Ganges 
are united in a single stream ; and the religious mind of the 
Hindoo is fllled with a deep reverential awe at the mingling 
of the waters, which has its source in a fetische worship 
which is as old as the hills, and flonrialied in patriarchal 
tunes. This religious feeling finds expression in a great 
festival which is held at the junction of tlie rivers; and the 
European is distracted by the thousand and one nondescript 
scenes which meet the eye at a Hindoo fair; the jumbling 
up of the ])ilgrimages of the Middle Ages with the civiliza- 
tio]i of the niiietcouth century, the conjurors, jugglers, 
faqueers, women and children in countless uiiinhers; the 
hundreds of vehicles, the endless stalls, idols, and lucifer 
matches, books and sweetmeats, brass pots, gilt caps, cedar 
pencils, toys, note paper, marbles, red powder, and waving 
Hags. Prom thence the traveller may be conducted to 
Agra and Delhi, from the centres of Ilindooisin to the 
centres of Islam in India, The marble palaces with graceful 
arches, slender columns, and screens like lace-work. Tim 
magnificent Taj with its dome of white marhle, and its ex¬ 
quisite interior iiih’iid ■with flowers and birds in coloured 
gems, which, in the language of Heber, seenis to have bceu 
built by giants and finished by jewellers. Above all 
are the wondrous mosques, decorated with holy texts 3( he 
the Horau; the cloistered gardens in vast quadram in 
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where fountains are e?er playing; and the marble tombs to 
which streams of pious Mussulmans are ever going on pil¬ 
grimage to scatter a few flowers upon the sacred sijrines, 
and to ofler up prayers to the prophet of Islam. But there 
is no space here to dwell longer upon the scenes which our 
Hindoo traveller has described so well; and with this brief 
Introduction of himself and his Travels, we leave him to tell 
his own story, assuring the European reader that, notwith¬ 
standing tlie novelty of the names and scenes, it will well 
repay a careful perusal 

. J. TALBOTS -WHEELEE. ' 
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if any jimn would Ivhhj) a faithful account of what lie had soon nud 
heard hiniriclf, it must, iii whatever haud-j, jirovc an interesting 
thing ,—JJorace ]J 'a1j)oli‘, 

IfjtOM I'lie diary kept of our several jotinioys, tlie date 
of 'our first aud earliest trip up tlic liooo-lily appears to 
be llie Hill of February, 1840, This is now so far back 
as to seem quite in tlio ‘ olden tinie ^—in tlie days of 
the budgerow and bbolio, of toiv-ropcs and j)uiit-x)oles, 
all nmr tilings of tlic past, and irrevoeably gone to ftb- 
soletisni. It being ibe order of flic day to ‘ get over 
the greatest possible amount of ground in tbo smalle-st 
possible amount of time,’ tlie reader, perliaps, treinbles 
at tlie mention of by-gones, but let liim take courage, 
and we promise not to bo a bore, but let him off etisily. 

In tlic limes to wliicli we allude, one was not so in¬ 
dependent of tbo elements as now. The liour, tliere- 
fore, of onr embarkation was as x>ropilious as could be 
wished. Both ISTcptunc and iEolus seemed to look 
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down with coraphicency upon our undertaking;—^tho 
one, favouring ns with the tide just set in; and the 
other, with a fresh full breeze blowing from the south. 
Thanks to their kind old godships ! 13ui., unhappily, wo 
have not to relate liere the adventures of an Ulysses or 
a Sinbad. Ours is a lowly tale of matter-of-fact, drami 
from the scenes of every-day life, and from the sights of 
cvciybody^s familiarity. It is undertaken witli no other 
motiAU than to give a little Avork to our humble ‘ grey 
goose quill,’ and is presented to the public Avith the 
parting exclamation of the poet, ^Would it were 
Avorthier.’ 

It Avas, then, about the luiddle of February, lS4b, that 
wo set out upon our excursion. Under the auspiecs of 
a &Amurablc wind and tide, our boat sharply and merrily 
cut along its AAaiy, Avhilo avo stood upon its deck to de¬ 
scry the fading forma of the }\Iint and Metcalfe Hall, 
that gradually receded froni the aIgav. In less than 
twenty inimdcs avo cleared the canal, and passed by 
Chit pore, so called from the Kali OhitrasAAUiri of that 
village. She is one of tliosc old images to Avhom many 
a huniau sacrifice has been ofi'erud under the r('gii}ie of 
tlio Brahmins. It is said of her, that a party of boat¬ 
men AAus roAving up the iWcr to the sound of a melo¬ 
dious strain. Heightened by the stillness of the night, 
the plaintive carol canio in a rich harmony to the oars 
of the goddess. Bhe then sat facing the cast, but, turn¬ 
ing to bear tlic song of the boatmen as they passed by 
her ghat, slic had her face turned toAvards the mW ever 


since. 
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Next wo eaine to Comgorc —tlio Giuimellecl villa go ol* 
tlio native rose and tlio exiled daisy, and tlio clussie 
sjDot over wliicli flic iimso lias flung many a soft and 
sacred onoliantiiient.* Tlie guy villas witU wliicli it is 
studded, and the bloom and beauty of its jmrlcrm, 
reflect a picture in the culm mirror of the waters, that 
reminds ns of the lines,— 

‘ I paw Inmiout Ilia wavii lipv visf', 

Ap from lli(! stroke of the onoluuitovV wand.’ 

From Cos^ipore to Burmnaijur. Nearly two hundred 
years ao’o this was au iiiiporhuit mart of traflic belong¬ 
ing to tl^o Dutch. But it was then also so much tlu' 
resort of had women from difleront parts of the country, 
that it appelLiti^icd hy the early Kiiglisli tnn'ollers 
as ‘the Paplios of Oaicidta.^ Now-a-duys, it forms 
the retreat of the mercantile (Uite from the cares and ^ 
vexations of the Ditch, and the merry scene of nativt' 
holiday pic-iiics. Tlio next place is JJadihumre —said, 
in days gone by, to have been the seat of a iMnssnlmun 
prince. It is now covered hy extensive gardens, gay 
with brilliaiit and variegated flowers, and emerald lawns 
sloping to the water’s edge. 

Opposite to Diickiiiasore stands the village of BaHi, 
This is a very old and ortliodox plaec, nioiilioiuMl in tlu! 
Kobi Nuiikun. It is doubtful, however, how iSreemunto 
could have sailed by this place, if the Ganges formcily 
hold its course below Satgoiig—unless, in {ho ago of the 
poet, the stroiim had flowed as it does in our day. Long 
had the ragged aiipcaranco of Ihilli, and its niud-lniilt 

In jillupiori to tli« late aullior of the ‘Lit(3i‘ary Letive.p,’ who rp- 
eidod here for iiuuiy years. 
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cottages given tlic lie to its great antiquity. It is noted 
for being an academy of Hindoo imndits in Lower Hen- 
gal. Tbo creek to vliicb it lias lent its name affords a 
nice little inlet for’ a peep into rural life. Over tliut 
creek has been tll^o^Yn now one of tbo largest and 
strongest bridges in Hengal. 

Beautiful passage ! Tlie banks of the Hooglily, for 
miles, present the most gay and pictnres(pie scenery. 
0]i either hand arc gardens and orchards decked in an 
eternal verdure, and the eyes revel iq^on landscapes of 
tlio richest luxuriance. From tho groves shine out the 
^Yhito villas of most tasteful aiidYuricgut,edui*chite(jture. 
Ghauts occur at short intervals, with their wide flights 
of steps from tho banks into the water. Toivns a,nd 
villages turn up in rajhd succession. IVow, a wooded 
promontory stretching'into the water bounds tho view; 
then, a wide expanse of the river opens a most gorgeous 
vista. No part of Bengal exhibits such a high degi'co 
of populousuess, and wealth, and eivilixation, as tho 
valley of the Ilooghly. 

• Our xirogrcss was from bank to bank, or in mid¬ 
stream, as the tide carried tbc boat. Passed Tenhatin, 
iu winch is the sumaj of ^ghuh Pundit. He sleeps 
(mihowcrcd under the shade of a madliavitree, while Hie 
river Hows immediately below with a soft gurgling song. 

Little downwards of Khurdali is a spot, where we 
remembered to Lave seen, manj^ a time, in oiir early 
days, the ironed skeleton of a highwayman suspended 
in the air. It reminded one of tho period when roh- 
hcries were committed by announcements in letters and 
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cartels to tlic liouselioldor—wKcix lionost burglicrs, full- 
ixig into tlie bands of dacoits, were burnt to doatb b}^ tbo 
flames of torcbes, and housewives wei’c roasted alive in - 
cauldrons of boiling oil. 

Khurdab is a noted place for tlie residence of 
I^ityanuiida—the fellow-reform or of Clioitunya. Tbo 
latter retired to ISfilacbull, leaving bis colleague at tbo 
bead of the diocese in Bengal. Bong a gad-about aseet io, 
blityannnda at last took up bis abode at Kburdab, and, 
falling in love with a Erabmin’s daughter, led- her to 
ibo bymeneal altar, and turned an bonost Beiicrliok in 
bis old age. His descendants are tlie Tvoroon and 
GoBfiainSy or ‘ Gentoo Bishops,^ as iilr irolxvell calls 
them. The Gossaiiis promise to feny you across tbo 
Bbubo-Siiidboo, or tbo Ocean of Life, xi]_:on tlicir 
shoulders. But there is hardly a man among tbeiu wlu» 
is sullieiently strong-lnxilt and biY>ad-.sbni'ibb'rod to oxe- 
<juto tbo feat of carrying you across even tlie Ilnogbly. 
blow, that loaves and fishes are scarce, the Gossains are 
leaving off to announce ibenisolves at the doors of their 
Ibllowers with flag-bearers, khooinWHt and liaiitboys, 
and taking to the European method of annmmecmoid 
by cards. 

M((lie>ih, on tbo other side, is famous for being the 
scene where Juggornautb and bis brother Baluram, 
having fasted the whole day, pawned a bracelet with a 
shopkeeper to proenro some food. The ornament was 
missed by the Pandas (xiricsts) on their rettirn to Po{jrec, 
and they came to release it from the sbox>keeper. IS’carlv 
tbrce'-qiiarters of a century ago, Warren Hustings liad 
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his garden-house at Kahosh. One or t.wo mango-treOvS 
of his planting were to he seen till very lately. 

We then sailed by the spot memorable for the 
labours of Carey, Ward, and J^rarshnian—those avani- 
couriers of the Messiah, who first came out to this 
country for gosj)clling its j^eoplc. I do not Icnow,^ 
says Wilber force, ‘ a finer inshincc of the moral sublime, 
than that a poor cobbler working in liis stall, should 
conceive the idea of converting the flindoos to Chris¬ 
tianity— 5 "et such was Dr Carey.'’ 

TTalf a centiuy ago, there was a doek-yai'd at 
Titahgur. The Dutch also brought their ships up to 
Chin surah. Not onl}*'' is the river silting up, but tliose 
wore the days of small Portuguese carracks and Dutch 
galleons, and not of Candias, Sinilas, dVnhiaSj and Ladij 
Jocdi/ns. 

Sermnj^oro is a snug little town that j)f>f^f^c.sses an 
exceeding oleganco and neatness of appearance. The 
range of houses along the river makes up a gay and 
hrilliunt picture. The interior keeps the promise which 
a distant view has given. It, is the hest-kept town in 
India. The siret'ts arc as brightly clean as tlio walks 
ill a garden. There is not much bustle or activity— 
the place greatly wc.ars the cbaracter of a suburban re¬ 
treat. Ihit time was, when there was a busy trade, and 
‘ twenty-tv'o ships cleared from this small port in the 
spat.'e of three months.^ The Danes were here for ninety 
years. Tlioy seem to have been content with this inch 
of ground, like their old prince ITamlct, and ‘counted 
themselves kings of infinito sjjuce.’ 
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From tlic opposite slioro, protir 

park and embowered yice-rcgal palace, bursts on tbo 
sight with a splendid view. Upwards of a ccntiu'y au<l 
a half ago, its iviral precincts formed llie Tnscidinn of 
that old Anglo-Indian patriarcli, Job Cbariioclv, 
tbo founder of Calcutta, lie used to come bitber not so 
mucb to avoid tbe dust and bother of his hustling capital, 
as to be near that grave whore there rested one with 
whom his heart still heat in sjunpathy. This alludes to 
his wife—a Hindoo woman, whom he had espoused after 
rescuing her from burning on the fimerul pile of her 
deceased husband. 

As a specimen of architecture, the Ilarrackporo 
palace has searendy any claims to excellence. Tbo 
Marquis of "Wellesley had originally commenced this 
building with the intention of nialdng it a siiituhlo 
abode for one who had subverted the throne of Tippoo, 
hunihlod the gigantic power of the jMahrattas, and 
numbered among Ids proh'fjrs the Great ^logul of Delhi. 
But the work wai^ stopped by a dietmn of Leadenhall- 
street economy, the views of which have ofttm proved u 
hod of UrocrustG.s to many a noble undertaking. In tlu' 
great hall, one may feel an nnnanal dilattiti<»n of spirit, 
and grow' for the moment a most politic wiseacre, with 
big ideas, and state-views, and legislative this-aiuhthut, 
filling the crannies of his head ; hut he has setaretdy to 
witness any display of vice-regal grandeur, or engage 
his attention with anything in tlie sha])c-ol curiosity. 
The only sights wdth which one might hoguilo himself 
awhile, arc a small but diversified collection of portraits 
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of different Indian cTiaract ers. Th ere are tlic rcpx'c sei] t - 
ations of some Pindaree cliicf(ains, iii wlioso rugged 
features may be read fclie liistory of tlieir lives. The 
picture of a young Pajali of Cuttack has all the truth 
of an Ooriya likeness. 

The park, -with its green slopes, and shady clumps 
of trees, and open lawns, and gay flower-heds—and the 
menagerie, with its giraffes, tigers, rhinocori, and hears, 
arc very good for purposes of holiday recreation. Tlu' 
parade-ground is mciuorahlo for the execution of a Sepoy 
regiment, Avhich refused, in 1824, to go aerfjss the 
Imlapane to Burinah : they were surrounded here*, and a 
discharge of grape poured into Ihoin. Iferc, too, did 
Muiigul Pandy jday tlic part of reading the prologue to 
the great drama of the Sepoy llehellion, and got In's 
name made mcmoruhlc in Anglo-Indian shnig. 

Prom Buddihali to SltairrafulJi/ —thcnco to ISfang- 
iirtha’s ghaut, which is sacred to the .memory of 
Choitunya for his having halted and bathed here in the 
course of his wfinderings. Tiio heaih of Champdani is 
notorious for piracies and murders in days gone hy. 
Tlieii comes Ghirvtti —the country scat of the Govcriioi’s 
of Chandernagore, and the scene of their opulence and 
si)leudonr. There was a time when hundreds of our- 
riagos rolled over its beautiful lawn, now overgrown 
with wood and jiniglo. The Govcnior’s house, described 
to have been one of the finest hiiildings in India, in 
whoso lofty balls wore assembled the beauty and fashion 
of the noighhoumig European settlements, and where 
Clive, Hastings, and Sir lYilliani Jones had been enter- 
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tainod, lias become levelled witli tlie dust and disap¬ 
peared. Until a few years back, tlicrc could be seen a 
portion of Ibis building, standing in an awfully dis¬ 
mantled state, tbrougb the long array of gloomy trees 
facing tbe river. 

ThoUrcncli flag lioistcd over Cltandeniagore meets 
tile eye from a long way off. Tbe place became a 
Urencli scttlcincnt in 1GT3, but did not rise to nnporl- 
anoe till tbe time of Uupleix—tbe man wbo bad the 
ambition, but not tbe resources, lor playing Ibe I^apoleuu 
of tlio East. It is said of bim, that ‘be was seen in the 
streets of Oiianclernagore with a fiddle in bis band and 
an umbrella over his bead, running naked with some 
other young fellows, and playing tricks at every door.’ 
'During his administration, however, more than two 
thousand brick-bouscs wore erected, and fifteen vessels, 
bearing Ercncli colours, traded to diflerent ports from 
!Moclia to tlic hlanilbis. Dut all tins grandeur bas 
passed away, and deserted bouses, and silent streets, and 
neglected gbauts, and tbe absence of bustle and activity, 
give to Cliaudcrnagore tlie appearance of being devoid 
of life, Tbe old fort, battered by tbe English fleet in 
1757, is seen ill ruins. 

During the Frcneb Devolution, Clianclcrnagorc was 
all uproar and confusion. Tbe banks of the Hoogbly 
then oxliibitcd tbe scene of that feud and ferment, and 
resounded with that cry of Liberty and Erpiality, which 
■were in active operation on the shores of the Loire and 
Garonne. There ivas a band of tivo hundred cast-a-way 
seamen, wdio, beaded by a bankrupt merchant and brief- 
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loss lawyer, were foremost to kindle tlie flamo of tlio I'o- 
volutioii. Plunder only was tlicir object, and riot their 
solo idea of reform. Goaded on by these motives, they 
committed every excess, and strove to outdo Pi;obospierro. 
Their proceedings scared away tlic Governor, who fled 
to take refuge at Ghiretti. But he was dragged from 
this retreat, and thrown into a dungeon, ititherto. 
Lord Cornwallis had offered no intoifercncc, but when 
he heard of the imprisonment of the French Governor, 
lie sent to demand liis release. The infuriated mob dis¬ 
regarded liis rocpicst, and, in spite of it, prepared to 
solid tlio Governor to the Isle of France. Ilappil}^, tlie 
vessel carrying him was seized by Lord Cornwallis, and 
all on board simihudy destined were set witli him at 
liberty. Chandcrnagorc was now left to all the horrors 
of anarchy. One freak of caprice led the raving popn- 
lacc to elect a President, whom they ‘ dresfc in a little 
brief authority ’—another prompted them to turn him 
out wi(h insult and disgrace. Many a governoi' was 
thus made and unmade, till war broke out in Europe, 
and the English came and took quiot possession of tlio 
town in 1794. Twenty-two years afterwards, when 
overyfhiiig had subsided info the calm of peace, it was 
restored to the French, since which it has rcmainocl in 
their possession. 

Chandcrnagorc is finely situated upon an elevated 
hank. The road along tho river has been justly called 
by Jaequomont, ‘ a delicious promenade.-’ hfow tliat the 
rail has shortened llio journey to Cliandorn a gore, it has 
produced a revolution in private habits, and men toiling 
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and transacting tlieir business in the inotropolis repair ' 
hither to’ recruit themselves in the country air. Under 
this reaction, Chandernagoro is improving and abound¬ 
ing in country-seats and residences, and recovering a 
portion of its former splendour. 

February 12.—Off Chinsiirah this morning. The first 
streaks of sunlight resting upon the bcautifnl edifices, 
many of them abutting on the river, liie town wore a 
brilliant appearance. Perhaps Oliinsiirali is now neater 
and prettier than when described byPcnncl, sunio eighty 
years ago. The noblest building is the college—origin¬ 
ally the residence of Monsieur Perron, the French 
General and Deputy of Scindiain the Douh. Oliiusnrah 
is a trim little town, quite free from the dirt and dust 
which drive a man almost mad in Calcutta. It is per¬ 
fectly void of noise; no rattling of carriages to clistnvh 
the coiitiimit}’- of auricular repose, and no steneli to 
offend the oll'actory nerve. The place is excellent for a 
woeldy dip into retirement from the eternal bustle of 
Cockney ism. No air of gloom that hangs over Clum- 
dornagorc. There is more ‘flow of the tide of bximaii 
existence in its streets,’ and more life and activity in its 
society. 

The Dutch estublished themselves at Cliinsnrah in 
1675. So long as thc 3 ^ adhered to a steady prosecution 
f)f coinmerce, tluy were uniformly prosperous and sne- 
ccssfnl. But at last they got tired of calculations and 
conn tin g-lioiiSG drudgeiy; pov'or and politics became 
their x^ots, and thej’- hoped lor another PhiSFe 3 ''-afrair for 
themselves. This set Mynheer and John Bull by the 
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cars, and tlio former was crippled for aye in llio contest. 
The held of Bidera, where they met in the tifg of war, 
is about four miles to the west of the town. Here 
Colonel Fordo waited for a written authority to com¬ 
mence the attach. His note reached Clive when he was 
playing nt cards, bxit without quitting his seat he 
wrote in pencil,—‘ Hear Forde, tight them immediately, 
and I will send yon the Order of Council to-morrow.’ 
There is another memorahle story of ^ to-inurrow,’ 
though not of the same tenor. It is wlion 8ir Colin 
Campbell was appointed Conimaudcr-in-Chief, and was 
tclcgramed to stale when he could start. His emphal ic 
and Spartan laconic re])ly Avas ^ To-morrow.’ 

Chinsurah is the place where was inA'cnted the 
’Punlmh, by one of its Hutcli Governors, at tbc close of 
the last century. The jdacc Avas made oA'cr to the 
English about forty years ago, in exebango for Java— 
‘brass for gold.’ FTotbing remains to tell noAv Mliat it 
once belonged to the Hutch, except the oscutchoons of 
the Governors that still continue to adorn the walls of 
its church.’ 

lloached Hooghly-fiiimt. Hear this AAms the old fort 
of the Portuguese. Probably, a huge piece of old ma¬ 
sonry, that we saAv to bo dashed by and made the sport 
of the Avators, AAms the last solitary romnant of that fort¬ 
ress. TTooghly is supposed to liaAm been founded by 
the Portuguese in 1507. They used to kidnap or buy 
up children, to make converts of them, and then send 
them to bo sold for slaves in different markets of India. 
In his need, Shah Jehan had solicited aid of the Portu- 
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gnese troops and artillery at I^oogll] 3 ^ Tlio Governor 
had not only refused that aid, hut had also reproached 
him as a rebel. The taunt was treasured up for an ox3- 
portuniiy of rcA^onge. It came before long, and'' Exj^el 
the idolaters from my dominions ’ was the brief biit^ de¬ 
cisive mandate of the Emperor, db the very letter was 
this mandate carried into execution. The fort was taken 
after a siege of three months and a half by assault. 
More than a thousand Portuguese were slaughtered, and 
4400 men, women, and children wore made x^risoners 
of ’war. Out of three hundred and four ve.ssels of all 
sizes, only three made their eseax^o. The bc'st-looking 
young persons were sent to Agra, and circumcised and 
made Mussulmans. The girls were distributed among 
the harems of the Emx)eror and his nobility. Xot a 
trace -wasleft of the Portuguese in Bengal; and, except¬ 
ing tlic Portuguese church and the l‘ortuguese .surtout, 
■with its hanging sinecure sleeves (our htpadus^ wc 
mean), which had hcen introduced hy them into the 
Indian wardrobe, and remained in fashion till the last 
generation,—the Portuguesenaiuo was almost forgotten 
in this x)ai’t of India. ^ On Hooghly fulling iiiio the 
hands of the Hifogiils, the scat of the royal x)()rt of Ben¬ 
gal was removed hither from Satgaoii. The charge ol 
the new crax)()rium was given to an officer, culled 
Eoujdar; the last of those functionaries, IMunickchand, 
ha’^ing the latest name on record as a son of Mars among 
the non-military Bengalees, r 

One of the noblest buildings in Bengal is the 
Ei^ambarra of llooghly. The court-yard is spacious 
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and grand. The trough in the middle is a little-sized 
tank. The two-storied buildings, all round, are neat and 
elegant. The great hall has a royal inagnilicenco. But 
it is profusely adorned, in the Mahomcdaii taste, with 
chandeliers, and lanterns, and wall-shades of all the 
colours of tlie rainbow. The surface of the walls is 
painted in hliic and red inscriptions from the Koran. 
Kotliing can bo more gorgeous than the doors of the 
gateway. They are richly gilded all over, and upon 
them is inscribed, in golden letters, the date and history 
of the Musjeed. 

Ko circumstance should render the namo of ITooghly 
so memorable, as its being the place whei’e was first set 
up, in our country, the Press, which Bulwer emphatic¬ 
ally calls ' our second-Saviour.’ It wais put up in 1778 
by Messrs If allied and Wilkins, on the occasion of the 
publication of a Bengallee Grammar by the first of these 
two gentlemen. From that year was Hindoo literature 
emancipated, and enaancipated for ever, from the mysti¬ 
fication and falsification of the Brahmins. The great 
event is scarcely rcincmborod, and has not been thought 
worth taking notice of by any of our historians, though 
it has done far more for our civilization and woll-boiiio* 
than can he hoped for from railroads and telegraphs. 

The Bandel ehiireh is the oldest Christian church in 
Bengal, huilt, according to the inscribed date, in 1599. 
The rorfiigueso Jesuits had very much disgusted the 
Empros.s ]\[umtaza by their worship of pictures and 
images, and this feeling liad no small share in bringing 
about the destruction of the Porliigueso Settlement. 



Prior to Hooghly, tlie royal port of Pengal -vras 
Safgaon. Tko Ganges formerly flowed by tliis place, 
and came out near Andool. There liavc tmiicdont the 
remains of wrecked vessels beneath the earth which has 
overlaid the bed of the desci’tcd channel. Satgaon is 
of great antiquity, having been known to the Pom an s 
under the name of Oangc8 llrgia. It is said to have 
been a royal city, of immense size, in which resided the 
kings of the country. The first Eitropcans who came 
to] Bengal describe two ports,—one Ohiitagong, the 
other Satgaon. The Dutch of Cliin.surah had many 
country-seats here in the last century. Probably, the 
diversion of the course of the Ganges first led to the 
decay of this emporium of trade. The ultimate erection 
of Ilooghly into the royal port occasioned its total ruin. 
It is now a mean village, without any remains of its 
foianer greatness, except a small elegant. mos(pie. 
Literally, Satgaon or Snptu-grain means the kseveu 
villages.’ The well-knoAvn IMiillick families of Calcutta 
£iro originally from Satgaon, whence they removed to 
Ilooghly, and thence to Calcutta. 

Came to Trircui, or the junction of three waters; a 
aiiCTQ^ j)i'agag like Allahabad, where is held an aiinnal 
7 nela in March for purposes of ahlution. Long hud this 
been the nUinui iluiJc. of a Calcutta cockney, beyond 
wbicb be scarcely made a voyage into the regions of tlio 
IMofussil Proper, Tri^nni is also a very old place, being 
spoken of by both Pliny and iMoleiny. It is a school of 
great repute for indigenous Sanscrit. The great Pundit 
Iuggcrnantli Turkopunclianun, who wais Sanscrit tutor 
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to Sir William Joiics^ and wlio compiled tlic digest of 
Hindoo laws, under tlie patronage of Lord Cornwallis, 
was a native of tins village. He liad an extraordinary 
memory, and an anecdote is related of liiin, tluit as Lo 
was coming Lome one day from Lis bath in the Ganges, 
he met a Haifor and OLinaman abusing and fighting 
with eacli other in the streets. The case coming to the 
police, he was subpcnnaed for evidence. Ho came and 
told to the magistrate that he had neither understood 
the language of the ICaffor nor that of the Cliinaman, 
but he romemhered tlio words each had uttered, and 
exactly repeated them from his memory, to the astonish¬ 
ment of all. Leyond Triveni commences the regular 
world of rurality. Brick-houses arc now rarely scon, and 
giiants and pagodas occur at long intervals. The river 
now expands in a broader surface, but loses the grandeur 
of its prospect by the interruption of sand-banks. 

Hour miles north of Triveni is Doomurdah. This is 
an extremely poor village, but noted very much for its 
robbers and liver dacoits. To this day people fear to 
pass by this place after sunset, and no boats are over 
moored at its gbant, oven in broad day-light. Traders, 
on tlicir way home with the accnmnlatcd savings of the 
year, ran considerable risk of being .stopped, plundered, 
and murdered near Doomurdah. hicii, receiving their 
pay and annual bucMish, and returning once in a 
twelvemonth at the Poojah holidays to their country 
residonc'C.s—where 'there was an eye that would mark 
their C 9 ming, and look brighter when they came ’—and 
where the 
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‘ (JltiMmu mu to lisp tlioir sirfj's rc'turn, 

Anil climb’d the kuces the envied kiss to share,’ 

had, ill liuiidrcd.'} of instances, to deliver their i^nrsos, 
and then fall victims to the pirates, who either threw 
llicin overboard, or a leak in their boats. The 

famous robber-chief, known b}^ the iifirao of Bislionanth 
Baboo, lived here about sixty years ago. It was his 
pi'actico to afford shelter to all waj’^worn and benighted 
travellers, and to treat fkom with every show of 
courtesy and hospitality. But all tliis profuse display 
of kind-liGurtediiess at lust tcrniiiiatod in the midnight 
murder of the guests in their .slcci:i. Many were the 
victims thus hugged into snares, and then committed 
quietty to the }^oaco of a ‘watery grave, before his 
deadly deeds transpired to the public, and lie was 
caught to end his days on tho scaffold. His depreda¬ 
tions extended as far a.s Jossoro, and his whereabouts 
being never certainly known, be long eluded tlio search 
of the polieo. He was at length betrayed by one of his 
comrades, .yiirronudcd in the hut of his courtesan in tlie 
midst of a jungle, seized when overcome by wine, and 
tlieu hanged on tho spot to strike terror into the 
neighbourhood. The house in v'liieli lie lived still 
stands; it is a two-storied hrick-biiilt house just over¬ 
looking the river, whence ho used to 

wliPiv >omo dii-tiinl siil n speck Mippliiv, 

With ait till* thir.-ilin.i' eye ol’(interja'ise.’ 

Bast as.sociaiioiis give to Doonnirdah a gloomy and 
di.snial look. The inhabitants are all./cZ/rw and mdl/tii — 
boatmen and fishermen—many of whose 'fishing-nLls 
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were drying in tlio smi. Tliey are, or ratlior wore, 
GTcry one of fhem leagued iogetlicr to fisli day, and 
cut throats at niglit. • 

Fifty years ago there wore many noble houses in 
8oohsngi{1\ The Marquis of Cornwallis often came 
hither to spend tlio sun oner months, now passed by tlu^ 
Viceroy in Simla. This was the country-seat of our 
Governors previous to the erection of the park at Ihir- 
rackporc. The Eevenuo Hoard was al.so established 
here on its removal from ]\roorshedabad. TJio river 
lias encroached upon and washed away the greatcu- 
part of Sooksagur, leaving not a vestige of its 
mmicrous buildings. In the great inundation of 18‘hj 
a good-sized pinnace sailed through the iSooksagur 
bazar. 

Chagddh, or Chackra-dah, is an abyss said to luu'c 
been made by tlie chariot-wheel of Jbmgiruth. The 
legend points to an antiquity, which is not borne out 
by any old vestiges or ancient population. The idiu'o 
is at best a mart, or outlet, for the agricultural iwodueo 
of the neighbouring districts, being crowded with ware¬ 
houses and brothels that generally compose un Tiidimi 
bazar. There is always a largo number of boats moored 
at the ghauts. The place is also a great Golgotha, 
where tho dead and dying arc brought from a groat 
Avay otf to he burnt and consigned to tho Gaiige.s. Tho 
deceased is seldom conveyed Ly any of his relatives, 
niilcss iiom a short distance. Poor people gcncrallv 
send forward their dead for incroinatioii in chargo of 
hearers, who iicver hotray’^ the trust reposed in llicni. 
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On tlie opposite side of tlie river is Bullaguy^ the 
al)ode of Gossains and KoolinSj of Yaislinavas and 
Vaidyas. Next is Goopicqmrnh^ tlie Brahmins of which 
were once famed for the brilliancy of their wit and the 
purity of their Bengalee. It was^ in those clays, the 
innocent diversion of the rich Hindoos to listen to witty 
sayings, to laugh at the antics of buffoons, to hear ven¬ 
triloquists, story-tellers, and songsters, for relaxation 
after the serious business of the day, all of which have 
been now bam^^l from their hoUulihanm by the brandy- 
bottle ancles concomitants. Instances are known in 
which a witty saying has procured grants of land, or 
release from a bond of debt. 

Goojdceparali is also a scat of Hindoo learning, and 
has produced some remarkable scholars. But it is more 
famous for its monkeys than its Pundits. The former 
swarm hero in largo numbers, and are niischicvous 
enough to break women’s water-xvits. It has hocomo 
a native xwoverb that to ask a man whether ho comes 
from Goox^tceparah, is as much as to call him a monkey. 

‘ Baja Krishna Chiiiider Ptoy is said to have x^i'<^curod 
monkeys from Goox'>teex)aruh, and to have married them 
at Krishnnggor, and on the occasion to have iinutcd 
Pundits from Kuddea, Gooxhoeparah, Ula, aiid tSanti- 
])oor; the expenses of the iiux)tials cost about half a 
lac.’ If one were to comment upon this now, he must 
suspect the Bajah to hasx' found a kinshix^ between the 
two, or he would not have coiifonndcd Pundits with 
monkeys. 

Fcbnuivij 13///.---In the last century the Gimges 
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flowed miiiicdiately bolow Santipoor. ll^ow, in front of 
that town, is a largo saud-btink, boliiud ^\'bicli it riaoH 
with all its details. On HcimeFs map, the position ol 
Santipoor is at a considerable distance from the river. 

Most probably Santipoor has existed from remote 
ages. Hut its anticiuity cannot be traced bojmntl the 
flfLeentb century. The earliest known voyage clown 
tJio 13hagcrutt.ee was made in the ago of Asoka, who 
sent bis son jJiIabindra with a branch of Huddba’s 
sacred peepui tree on a mission to the king of Ceylon. 
Eut few particulars of that voyage have been proscr\’ed 
ill the EuddbisUcal books. The Chinese traveller, Fa 
Hitin, returned home by tliia way across the sea in the 
fifth century, and it would bo interesting if any of tlie 
places on bis route coidd bo identified. There is, no 
doubt, a small nucleus of truth in the tales of Cband 
Saodagur’s and Sreeinunio’s voyages, but it is buried 
too deep in a mass of fiction to be ever able to give us 
the benefit of its light. The earliest autbontie nieulion 
of Santipoor is found in tlie history of Ohoitunya. It 
is a place sacred to tbo Vaishnavas fur the birtli and 
abode of bis friend and follower, Adwaita. 

The sand-bank, now in front of tbo town, would not 
be a mile in brcadlli from tbo ghaut. Eut ITohvell, 
who ivas lauded hero on bis way to Moorsliadabad, after 
the horrors of the Ehiek Hole, says, that 'bo was 
marcliod up to tbe Zemindar of Baiitipooriii a scoreblng 
sun near noon, for more than a mile andabulf, kis Icg.s 
running in a sti'cam of blood from tbo irritation of tlie 
iron.’ Once )SLintipoor was a bii’gc, populous, and manii- 
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facturiwg town. It was tlieii tlie seat of tlic coimnercial 
Kcsiclcncy of tlio East India Company. The Marquis 
of ‘Wellesley spent here two days, in the magnificent 
laoiiRo, with marble floors, built at the cost of a lac of 
rupees, for tbo Ilesidcnt. In 1822, the place is de¬ 
scribed to bave bad ^50,000 inbabifants at least, and 
20,000 bouses, many of wbicb were built of brick, and 
exbibit evident marks of anticpiity.’ Hovf it bas not 
bidf this number of bouses. Tlie place, bowover, still 
enjoys a great repute for the inanufaeturc of fine cotton 
cloths—it being, in this respect, next to Dacca in 
Bengal. Tberc are yet in Santipoor upwards of ten 
tbousand fi^milios of weavers and tailors. 

'Tbo de.scendants of ISTityanundo are Gossains of 
Kbui'dab.* The descendants of Adwaita arc Gossains 
of Santipoor. Tlicrc, the principal idol is Shamsoonder. 
Hero, the principal idol is Sbanieband. Onc-lhird of 
the people of Santip<Jor are Yaisbnavas. There ai’O yet 
many /e/c.s, or seminaries, in this town, but inuob fewer 
than in former limes. bTo Brahmin, howoA’or, now 
marries 100 v/ives, nor docs any widow tliink of sut- 
tceism, but rc-marriage. Tbo JOaroary Foqjali, that 
used to bo celebrated hero with tbo greatest bas 

also gone out of vogue. In one of these poojabs a 
party of Brahmins bad assenibled to drink and carouse. 
Under tbo elTects of licpier, one ol Ihcm proposed to 
oifor a sacrifieo to Kali, to wbieb tbo others assented. 
But having nothing to sacrinec, one of tbo Brahmins 
cried out. Whore is tbo goat? on wliich another, more 
drunk than the rest, oxdainied, I will be the goad! and 
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at once placed liimself on liis knees, wlicn ouo of tlic 
company out off liis licad \yitli tlio sacrificial knifo. 
Kext morning they found they had murdered tlioir 
companion, in a drunken fit, and the halter staring them 
in the face, they had the corpse taken to the river and 
hurnocl, and reported that the man died of cholera. 

In the Santipoor women are observed that liglit 
female form, that slender and delicate make, that grace¬ 
ful shape and elegance of proportions, and that smooth, 
soft body, which constitute the native hoauty of Bengal. 
They have a great repute for their luiir-hrjiiding, to 
which the poet has done justice in the Biddy a Sootidra. 
Ikit ]\Iiltoifs 'amorous nets" arc in Eliarutelimidcr 
'snaky braids." Lively conversation, and sparkling 
wit, also distinguish the iSantijjoor wmnen. 

Feh'H(!)'i/ IM .—Set out for Kidna, a fine little towm, 
nestled in the bosom of a rural and picturesque land¬ 
scape. Though not so large as Santipoor, it is niucli 
more neat and elegant, and has hotter roads and bazars. 
The river formerly howled behind the present towm, 
wliere old Kulna now is. Kulna is entirely tlio 

creation of the Bajah of Bmffwan. Hero he, as wddl as 
his llanees, come to bathe on a festival, £ind tho tw'o 
places arc connected by a road with bungalows, stiubles, 
and tanks every eight jnilos. Tieffonthaler speaks of 
old Kulnu. The river is again deserting the ne’w town, 
and its. or mart has considerably fallen off from 
its prosjierity. 

The first thing one goes to seo in Kulna is the 
of fhd Rajah of Burdwan. It consists of 
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several noble buildings and lofty temples—tlie latter 
ranged in two circles, one witbin tbe otlier, enclosing a 
large circular j)aYcd court-yard, and forming a grand 
ampbitlieatre. One of tbe latest temples is most 
elaborately carved and ornamented. Tbero is an alms- 
bouse in wbicb several buiidreds of beggars are daily 
fed. 

Tbe next object is tbe Sumqj-hayeef or Ilouse of 
Sopulcbrc, where a bone of every deceased member of 
tbe Itajall’s family is deposited. Tbe bnjab belongs to 
tbe Kbetrya class, and observes tbe custom of pre¬ 
serving tbe asbes of the dead. lie must bavc adopted 
tbis in imitation of tbe princes of Kajpootana, or, otber- 
wise, bo cannot find any authority in old Menu to 
sanction the proceedings. They show you here the 
bone of the last Rajah, wrapt lip in a rich ciolb.. It is 
regarded as if the Rajah was living biiiiself, and is 
placed on a velvet mumuil with cushions, and silver 
salvers, tumblers, hookas, rose-water and uttur-boldcrs 
in front of the scat, just as tbe late Rajah used to sit 
with all the paraphernalia of state about him. 

Fehruav}/ 20///.—Yory bright and beautiful morn. 
Old .Sol, the earliest riser of {ill, found us diO'luuve^boew? 
{dready up and moving. There was balm in the pm-o 
river air more recruiting thrui all the iron tonics of 
allopathy. The bore used to come up as far as Niiddea 
in Sir 'VYilliam Jones’s time. Rut there is no tide up 
here in our days; its force is spent below Gooptceparab, 
tind there is only a littio swell of tbe waters as far as 
Ivulna. Proceeded walking along tbe shore, while the 
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'boat followed iis LoliincL pulled by llio tow-rope. Oui‘ 
podcHfriun oxcuraion this monniig afforded us tiio op- 
portimily of inquiring’ into the moans and ciroiim- 
stances of many a rustic family. The condition of oiir 
peasantry is best known by a visit to their domiciles, 
ffrom increased cLiItivatioiiL and from incrctiscd export 
of produce, the statesman may conclude the ugrieid- 
turist to be thriving. But he still dwells in a ragged 
hut, and still lives upon the coarsest rice. TIo still 
sloc2)s upon a pallet of straw; and a few earthen pots, 
one or two brass utensils, and some scanty rags, fdled 
with tlie dirt of a twelvemonth, eonstitute tdl his furni- 
turo and clothing. lie still works out his existence' 
like the boast that be drives in the field, and is a 
st]’angor to tlic civilization and enliglitcnmont wbieh 
have followed in the train of British rule. 

Keur Mirzaporc was to have‘been dug a canal from 
that place to Bajmahal, proposed by tho Military Board 
some twenty years ago. Tbc village is still sitiiatt'd 
'on a beautifid arm of tbo river, and presents some of 
the most enchanting rural scenery 
ill India.' By niuc o’clock, a lit,tie wind sprung up, 
and the boat flow onwards like a merry falcon on ihn 
pinions of tbe breeze. Before noon we cleared many a 
winding and shifting of the river, and came in sight of 
tho far-famed, the classic, and the holy town of Ntiddea. 

Throughout Bengal, htuddea is colobratod as tlic- 
great seat of Hindoo learning ainrorthodoxy—the most 
sacred place of ITiiuloo retreat. The Choitunya Bdiag- 
imt states:—‘Hu place is equal to Hiiddca in earth, 
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because Olioitunya Aras tlicro incarnated. No one can 
icll liie -wealtli of Nuddea. If people read, in Nuddea 
they dud llie rns of learning, and the mnnber of 
slLidonts is iiinuniorablo.'’ Indeed, the past of Nuddea 
raises A^ery bigli expectations—-but tlie present of it 
disappoints a man in the extreme. It is not found to 
be til at hoary old town, with venerable ruins and 
vestiges, a crowd of teiuples and buildings of all cpodis, 
a thick and ancient population, time-honoured toles 
and colleges in oAuny street, and numbers of learned 
Tnyliohful'ciR and ISfyaruitunf^, which one has reason to 
expect from its antiquity extending at the least OA^cr a 
j^eriod of six to scA^en hundi’ed years. Nothing of the 
Ivind meets the eye, hut a rural town of small size, AAuth 
a littlo nucleus of hahitations, and a coniinunity of 
llrahmins, rather busy in seeking for bread than in ac- 
qnii’ing a profitless learning. The caprices and changes 
of the riAmr have not left a trace of old Niiddoa. It is 
novt'^ partly ohny hoal, and partlj’- the bed of the stream 
that flows to the north of the toAvn. The Ganges 
formerly held a Avestcrly course, and old Nuddea AA'as 
on the same side Avith luashnagair. Fifty years ago it 
Avas sAvnpt aAva.y by the riA'cr, and the Gunidsome 
Maliomedan Collogo,’ that, in LSOb, says Lord Yaleniia, 
^ Avas for three hours in sight, and bore from u.s at cA^ciy 
point of the compass during the time,’ has been washed 
aAvay and ingulfed in the stream. 

]\Iodern Nuddea, of NahadAveop, hoAvcver, is situated 
in a dclig-htful spot. The Lhagiruttec and delliugy 
here moot together their sister streams, and floAV Avith 
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an united volume of waters througlr a tract of tlie , 
liighost rural l)cauty. The town is now surroimded hy q 
bleak, desolate sand-banks; but, during the rains, it 
floats as a beautiful green islet on the bosom of an ex¬ 
pansive sheet of water. 

The earliest tradition relating to Nuddoa states that 
two hermits of Billogram and Dhattigram retired here, 
Avlion it was covered by a dense mass of jungles, to 
prosecute their studies in the recesses of its solitude. 
They attracted a number of learned men to the spot, 
whose fervent zeal in the pursuit of learning so phaisod 
the goddess Soraswatee that she deigned to ^^ay a visit 
to her votaries. 

From other mouths wo heard the following account 
of the circmnstaiicos that first led to the occupation and 
rise of Nuddoa. A Hindoo monarch of the namo of 
Kasinauth, having set out upon a parly of pleasure, 
happened to come down the river as fiir as FTuddea. 

It Avas then OA^ergrown by jungle, and scarcely kiioAvn 
to any iii(li\idual.' But the Eajah was so much charmed 
Avitii the romantic spot, that he at once resolved upon 
making it the capital of his kingdom. Tlis rc.soluliun 
Avas no sooner taken than orders Avere given to clear 
the jungles, and to creet a palafjc for his abode. Eajali 
Kasinauth removed hither AAuth his court, and brought 
OATi* AAuth him three families of Brahmins, and nine 
Imshandmen to people his noAAdy-foundod capital. 

Itidiculous!—to found a capital and people it only 
AAith a dozen of men. Besides, no Eajah under the 
name of Kasinauth is mentioned in history. The 
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noiiieiiclatiirG followed in tliose daj'-s was diffoi’cnt from 
tliat in vogne now. Hindoo 2:»aronts now name tlieir 
sons and danglitors after their fivourite gods. Tlie 
name of Kasinautli is plainly a modern coinage. 

ISTo reliable information can be obtained as to the 
time and circumstances of tlie origin of Huddoa. Tlie 
earliest autbentic fact on record about it is, that, in the 
t'\VGlfth century, it was the capital of Luchmunya, the 
last of the Sena Hajahs of Bengal. This prince Avas 
very learned, and enjoyed the throne for eighty years 
—the longest that any monarch is known to have 
reigned. He Avas in his mother^s womb Avhen his father 
died. The crown Avas therefore idaccd on the Avomb, 
and the ofllcors of state, all girding themselves and 
standing in a circle round the mother, made their 
obeisance. On the approach of the pains in due course 
of time, the Ilanoo assembled the astrologers and Brah¬ 
mins to consult on the most auspicious moment for the 
birth of the child. They unanimously declared that it 
Avould bo unfortunate for the prince to be born immedi¬ 
ately ; the stars AAmuld be fuAmurable tAVO hours hence, 
Avhen his birth AAmuld destine him to a reign for eighty 
years. Tlie intrejnd lady rcsoHed 011 this to postpone 
her acconchemont, and gave orders to her attendants to 
kecj) her suspended by the feet till the particular hour 
specified by the astrologers. She Avas then taken down ; 
the prince Avas horn, but the mother died of tlio suffer¬ 
ings to AA'liicli she had subjected herself. The. child Avas 
immediately placed on the throne, and the coiiimenee- 
ment of his reign dated from that instant. 
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Lncliinimya is stated to liavc "bocn the 'llajali of 
Rajahs of Hind ^ the Caliph of India/ Hut Hrahniin 
learning' and Brahmin idolatryj Brahmin courtiers and 
Brahmin asti'olog’crs, liad snporindiiccd that j)aralyiic 
helplessness and Icthai-gy, nndor which the last Hindoo 
nionarehs yielded, one hy one, to the first violent shock 
from without, and the ill-cemented parts of the great 
Ifindoo empire fell to pieces, and were dissolved. There 
was Bnldityar Khiligy in Behar, the capital of which 
had heen taken hy him only witlx a detachment of two 
hundred men, casting his eyes next upon Bengal. But, 
instead of cat(‘hing the hull hy its horns, the foretold 
dominion of tlie Toork in the Shastras was a foregone 
conclusion to its Rajah of the incvitahlc Ruhjngafion of 
his kingdom. Far from preparing to oppose in detenoo 
of their country and religion, the nohle.s and chief in¬ 
habitants of Nuddea sent away tlnur property and fami¬ 
lies to a safe distance from the reach of Iho enemy. 
The old and imbecile monarch took no measures to avoid 
the dangc'r, hut waited in the infallible certainty of its 
occurrence. He was seated at dinner when the enemy 
surprised him, and, making his escape fj’om iho palace 
hy a private door, got on hoard a small boat, and drop¬ 
ped down the ri\Tr with the ntinost expedition to reach 
Juggernnuth, and there give np lijs sonl to the god. 
. Ojily seventeen soldiers worked this rcvolntion in tlnx 
destiny of some forty millions of people, and in the fate 
I of tlio largest and richest provineo of the peninsula. 
, The conquest seems to have been made ineroly hy giv- 
' ing a ship on the face of the king, and then taking po.s- 
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Bcssioii of Ms tlirone. It bespeaks a clegoiioracy and 
ail indiifereiice, a languor and torpidity^ a lack of tlie 
martial will and disj^ositioii, wliieb form the standing 
rciiroucb. of tlie Bengalees. 

Well may have Buklityar written tlie bulletin of 
his conquest of Bengal to his imperial master, in the 
words of Onesar, ' Veui^ vidi, met.' lie gave up Huddea 
to bo sacked and plundered by his troops, and, 2 )rocoed- 
iiig to Gour, established himself in that ancient city as 
tho cajhtal of his dominions. 

From Ihc Mussulman conquest of Bengal in 120d 
to the end of tho iifleoiith century, the history of ISTud- 
dea again forms a blank. Tho removal of the seat of 
government must have led to its decay and iuwigni- 
ficanco. It did not, however, altogotlier cease to exist, 
but contiiiiiod a scat of learning, wliero many a Bandit, 
learned in law and theology, rose to distinguish him¬ 
self, and shed a lustre over the jilaco. 

Tho brightest epoch in the history of ISTuddca dates 
from tho era of Ohoitunya. Ilcgardod by his adver¬ 
saries a.s a lieresiarcli, worshipjiod by his Ibllowors as 
an incarnalion, he is now truly ajqjreciatcd by the 
discerning generations or 1he iiino(eeuth century as a 
lleformer. Ohoitunya was horn at Nuddea in 148b, 
Ills father was a Buidik Brahmin, Avho had reniovod 
lutlicr from Sylliet. From his early childhood Clioi- 
tuiiya gave signs of aii occontrio disposition, hut ho 
j)Ossossed a very sujierior intellect, and the 
morals. lie had also a very affectioindo heart, and 
simple, winning manners. The ago in which Choi- 
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timya was born, had been preceded by one of g-roat 
religious reforms and innovations. There waxs Ttania- 
nund, who had revived the anti-caste movement. There 
was Kubcor, who repudiated alilvc the Shastci's and the 
Koran, and preached an universal religion. Choitnnyu 
was brought up in the faith of a Yaishnava, but his 
opinions took a great tinge from the doctrines of his 
txvo iminediafo predecessors. In Bengal, Buddhism 
had maintained its snpremacy up to the tenth ccjxtixry. 
On tlie accession of the Sena Princes, Shaivism gained 
the ascendancy, and predominated in the land. TJndo]* 
coalilion with Sakti-ism, the w^orship of the emblems of 
the energy of man and the fruitfulness of woman had 
degeueraled to the most aboininahlc creed of the Tantrii 
Shastras, first introduced hi Nuddea, most probably, 
by some of its clever Pundits. Tlie Tantric worship 
eulniinated in the worst forms of lihertinism about tlio 
time of Choitunya. Two thousand years ago liad a. 
greater reformer viewed with disgust and a rolonting 
licart the Idoody rites and sacrifices of the Yodic Yiuj^ 
l/(iSf and to reform the abuses had Buddha iVvoniul gated 
the doctrine of non-cruelly to animals. In like man¬ 
ner, the hacchanaiiaii orgies of the Taiitrics, and their 
worship of ‘ a Bhuincfully exposed female,^ had pi'o^ 
Yoked the ahliorreiico of Choitunya, and roused his 
energy to remove the deep blots upon the national 
character. Tic eommcnced his labours by holding 
meetings of ])is immediate friends at the house of 
Sree Bhasa. In those meetings, he expounded tlio 
lite and acts of Krishna. Passages in the Bhaghut 
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wliicli every one xinderstood in a literal sense, lie con¬ 
strued figuratively; and, fiy striking upon the emo¬ 
tional chord of our nature, ho thought of pulling down 
sensualism by sentiment. In a little time, his enthu¬ 
siasm aftected hundreds, and gathered round him a 
body of disciples. Ilis doctrines'being aimed at the 
profligacies of the Tantrics committed under the mask 
of devotion, they became eager to put down his schism. 
Hut Choitunya xvas a tough antagonist, who established 
his mastery over the rovilers and scoiitcrs. Having ob¬ 
tained the sympathies and support of a largo class of 
men, ho openly avowed his determination to uproot 
Tantricism, and establish the true Vaishnavisin. Ho 
now publicly preached in the streets of Huddea, and 
went forth iti processions of KirhimcallaJiS, propagating 
his doctrines through the villages of that district. On 
one of these occasions, as ho passed hnrryhoUng (taking 
the name of Hori) through the bazars and haids of 
Nuddea, Li party of Tant.rics, headed by two hnllies and 
swaggerers, Jogui and Madliai, attacked to disperse his 
IP’occssion. ■ But in xam were the bootings, the pelt- 
ings, the inteiTuptions, and the hostilities of the voliip- 
tnarics to arrest and turn back the movement. In the 
natural course of things, licence is always succeeded by 
restrain-!. The triumph of their adversaries, therefore, 
was helped that re-action, which forms a law as 
well in the material as in the moral world. In time, 
their wassails, their debaucheries, and their loath¬ 
some vices, made them the most odious beings in the 
community, and they smarted imder the wounds which 
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a purer and sentimental religion inflicted upon tlioir 
sect. 

In 1509^ Olioitunya^ aHas]^emjc.j formally rcnoimcod 
tlie u'orld by embracing tlic life of an ascetic. ITo tlien 
wandered from place to place, travelled to Goiir, pro¬ 
ceeded to Benares, visited Briiidabim and Pooi’ce, 
tcacliing bis sentimental theology, making numerous 
converts, and devoting all bis energy, time, and life to 
tlie fuifllincnt of bis mission. Ilis peregrinations lasted 
ior six years, at the end of wliicb he retired to JNila- 
cbull, near Juggernautli, and, settling there, passed 
twelve years in an uninterrupted worship of that di¬ 
vinity. In Ilis last days, liis inten.se enthusiasm and 
fervour aiTected bis sanity, and ho is said to have 
drowned himself in the sea under the effects of a 
disordered brain. 


It is not our object to dwell on the merits of his 
religious doctrines, though their scope and aim had 
been to proscribe vices and immoralities which had 
tainted all classes of the society and disgraced the 
nation, ainV to inculcate purity of thought and action 
as the medium of salvation. To bis zealous followers, 
Cboitunya may bo an apostle, an incarnato deity. But 
it is as a reformer that he is to be looked upon in his 
true light, and esteemed by the state-smon of the nine¬ 
teenth century. The abolition of caste, the intro¬ 
duction of widow-marihige, the extinction of polygamy, 
am! tli(5 suppre.ssion of ghut-niurdors—arc social reforms 
^huh a governor of our day would willingly under- 
.alvc, and e ntit le himself to the blea.sing.s of genera- 
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tion?j of Hindoos. Olioitiinj^a Inid nearly all of tlicse 
great; reforms in liis view to i)rodLU!e a cliange iu 
the destinies of liia nation. Tiiongii riamanund and 
Kubeer laid raised tlio first voice against tlie exclusive¬ 
ness of Hindouisiii, it was Clioitunya wlio 2 Jro 2 )erly in- 
angurated tlic anti-castc movement, to release ilic laily 
from tlie domiiLion and tyranny oftlie priesthood. He 
revived the old attempt of Ihiddlui to ohiitcruto the 
distinctions hotv’ecn a .Brahmin and Biulra, and hence 
the animosit}’', the hostility, and the rancour of the 
Braliinins to liis sect, similar to those with which 
the Buddhists had hcen 02 ) 2 )osed and j^crseeiitcd for 
ages till tlioir tlnal annihilation. Hindoos of all castes 
are admitted into Ohoiiuiiyafs fraleriiity, and once ad¬ 
mitted, arc associated with on equal terms hy all the 
brethren. His predecessors, Bamuimnd and Ivuhecr, 
had taken iovv-castc men for their discitdes. But ho 
.scriqded not to jicrmit oven Muhomedans to oilier his 
fold, and two of Ids moat eminent followers, Bupa and 
Soiiatun, were originally Hahomedan ministers iu the 
court of Goiir. 

It is not on record how far the evils of jiolyg[iiny 
had manifoatod themselves in the age of Choitunya. 
But it may bo ^wcsiuned that his contcm^ierary Keolins 
drove a nioi-e tliriving trade than their descendants of the 
eighteenth century, and often laid two or throe hundred 
wive.s to oko out their incomes hy contributions u})oii 
their nomerons fathers. TIio death of a single man 
risked the happiness of luuidreds of females, and citlier 
Butteeism or proatitutism often hocuine their refuge 
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from tliG miserico- of a mdow-lifc. Choitimja inuSt 
Imvo witaosaod and deplored tlie liowors of Suttooism, 
and kimenlcd the dognidntion of Hindoo fcnmlos, hol'oro 
ho could haYo had the inconlive to mtorcsf, liinisill'm 
tho amelioration of then- condition. To him i.'< duo the 
credit of liiiving first introduced that great social ro- 
ro- 3 iiarviag’e of Hindoo widow.s, a nico.-^nri' 
wliieii must bo acknowleclgcd to imvc an indirtnii 
tendency towards tlie suppression of Buttcoisni. Tlio 
iiberai-mindod Akker is said to ImTc 
widows to many a second time, contrary to ilic TThidoo 
law; aboye till, lie positivelypvohibiltxl ilio burning of 
Hindoo widows against their will, and took elihi'inal 
precautions to ascertain that tlieir rosolniion w'lis fri’e 
and imindiienced, On one occasion, lioaring Ha'd ilw 
Paijah of Jodlipoor was abont to force his sou’s rihlow 
to the pile, ho mounted his horse and rode jinst tu Iho 
spot to prevent the intended sacrificed Hut lie cannot 
claim tho merit of originality in these moasuroH. lie 
must have caught the cug from Choitniiya, who pre¬ 
ceded liim by half a century, and whoso doctrinos had 
produceda groat impression upon tho ago. The honour 
of the first innovator and reformer can never ho denied 
to Choiiimyti, who loft tho plant to grow upon a slug¬ 
gish soil. To Pundit Eswara Chundra llidyusagnr, 
slioulil he conceded tlie credit of liii’idiig revived a 
measure which had gone into desuelndo, of making* ii 
dead letter take a fresh cifeet, of giving to it a political 
significance through tho assistance of tho legislature, of 
displaying the most energetic exertions, and a most 
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uiH'xainpleil solf-douitil, csiioeially amongfsfc the Bcn- 
o’uloofl, ill iho c!irrying-out of that iiioaKiirc, and of 
uiiiiiittuning’ his ground tigainst disheartening crosses, 
lossc's, tiiicl disiippoiiitincnis. Justly has lie entitled 
himself to ho remciiihorcd by the Hindoo wkWs—and 
the rude jiortion of lower society lias popularized liis 
name in ballads .sung about the streets, and in the bor- 
der.s of (dotb.s chiefly ostcomed by women, but history 
sludl award the fir.st place to Choituuya, and the next 
to him. 

Old 'jMenii was for burning and turning the dead 
into Yapnur.s. Hut Choitunya seems to have .set aside 
his rule, and brought Humajn, or bnrhds, into fashion, 
dlic mo.st eminent of his followers have all of them the 
honour.s of sejmlturo dono to their a.shes. The sumaj 
is something between a hfalioniedan burial and Menu’.s 
incremation. It entombs only a bone or the ashes of 
the dead. Tbo sumaj of Joydova lias the priority of all 
in Hen gal. 

To nothing docs Niiddca., owe its celebrity so mncli 
as foi’ it.s being the seono of tho life and labours of 
Olioituiiya. On inquiring about the spot of his birth, 
they pointed to tho middle of tho stream which now 
f3ow.s tlirough Old Hnddoa. The Hrahmins hero rororc 
him liH an extraordinary man, hut deny his incarnation, 
llis own followei’s regard him as an Avatar, and ^lay 
to liim divine honours. They have Greeted to him a 
temple, and placed in it his image with that of his 
great coadjutor, Niijniiunda. One-fifth of tho popula¬ 
tion of Bengal arc now fullowcr.s of Choitiinyu. Nearly 
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nil tl\c opulent families in Calcutta belong’ to Ins sect, 
lie resuscitated Erindabun, and extended bis influence 
to that remote quarter. But his tenets cxerciKo tlunr 
greatest induciice in Bengal, u^lierc they have .‘Spread far 
and wide oven uj) to Assam. Though he nun' not have 
succeeded in producing a general rc-action in favour of 
the rc-marriage of widows, he has put clown Ttiiitrieisni, 
its crimes and scandals, with a euiuidetc sucet'ss. It is 
now rare to hear of Bhoyruhcc-chuclivas —none dare to 


incur the odium of their celebration, and become objects 
of derision. Ilis successors, the Gos.saius, tiro still held 
in great veneration, and inainlaincd by contributions 
from the dock. The innovafions of Clioitunya have* 
produced an important era in Bengal, whicb ch'serA'c-s a 
prominent notice tliat history has not yc't taken. TIis 
sect may justly boast of many illustrious names, of 


ominont scholars, and men of ])arts and learning. C‘hoi- 
tunya’s followers are known hy the lumio of Byra<vec‘s. 
The geamiio Byragce is at ouco faioivn from flhcr 
men hy his shaven heart with u tuft iii tlic iiurtrtle, his 
naked peraon s^iroely liid by any elolhin- l,is body 
eovoroil with praits of TTori’s name and feet in i/hvotivu 
l.is numerous s1ring-s of heads, his rosavy and cveit 
ftvirling ftigevs, his smooth face, his soft manners, In's 
ui-hane speeeli, and ftis up-turned nose at tho nan’ie of 
hsli. Tho Brahmin and the Bygareo have no sym- 
pirfhy hetu-een lliemselvos, Eaeh is tho jost and hut), 
of tho other. Tiio anti-caste moToment inaiigiiraledhy 
riunfunya has bo™ taken up by tho Kmiamjm. Tonuo. 
Bengal hhimsters about intermarriage, but ncvoitholcs^ 
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tlic uuUpatliy between a ICaye’st and is as strong 

as between a Hindoo and j\Iu.ssiilnian. 

broni tlio temple of Olioitunya wo liad to pass 
thi’ougli a deserted quarter, wlicro a hardly discernible 
trace* of dohria was j^ointed out as iiuirldng the site of 
Again Lagislds abode. He it was who, Jupiter-like, 
hrst produced tlio image Kali from hi.s creative fancy, 
and iiiwtitiiled the wor.sbip of the female gonoi'ativc 
pj'inciple under that foriii. TJiere is an iniprossioii tlmt 
Kali is the goddess of tlio aborigiues, and that she lias 
been wor.shij[)pL'd from tho iiro-Vedic ages. Ijut a study 
oi' the history of the Hindoo religion, and its various 
jihasos, is highly suggestive of the foreign origin of 
Jlindoo idolatry. Tlio worshiji of mcii seems to have 
been introduced from the Egjqitians and Assyrians, 
and the imago of Doorga is unquestionably a modified 
type of Ken and Astarle. The imago of Kali is an 
original of tho Iliiiduos, tlio worship of which is incul- 
ealed in the ITpa-roorans, written at a considerably 
Hater peuiod than the Poorans, which hrst originated 
ihe i^lolatry of tho Hindoos. In the worship of Kali 
may be traced the hrst origin of Tantricisni, and her 
image may have been first set np by Agum Piagish in 
Hnddea. The age of this sago is not remembered to 
clear u]) all doubts iqiun the subject; and it is also to 
be questioned whether the quarier iii which the site of 
his house is pointed is a jiart of old Knddea that has 
hecn .sjiarcd by the river. 

Til proof of the great antiquity of Knddea, tlio 
fh'ahmins show you their great tutelary goddess calli'd 
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Pom-macr, a little piece of rough black stone pninled 
with red ocln'o, and jdaced benealh the bongh.s of an 
aged banian, tree. She is said to Inivo been in (he luairt 
of the jangles with which Niiddca was originally 
covered, and to have suffered from the fire wdiich llajali 
Ivasinauth-'s men had lighted up to burn down the 
jungles. The naturally black stone is suppo.sed by 
them to have hcon charred by lire. The banum tree 
is at Iciist a hundred years old. It is a twoof llmt (he 
river has not encroached upon this qua}’ter of <dd hTud- 
dea. l^car I^ora-maec, lias been put u]) a Yory big 
image of Kali by Itajah Krishna Clninder 11 03 ^ in a 
lofty temple. 

The wealthiest man in Kuddea is a brazier by birlb 
and 2 U'ofession, but who bas risen to bo a niillionnuir(‘. 
He has more than eight hundred bruzicry shops in all 
the principal towns and villages of Bengal, Orissa, and 
Hindoostan. In his hniisc wc .saw a Kani-dhcnu, re¬ 
minding of old Vashishta^s Kaiidini. The Kani-dheuu 
is a rare animal, which receives greater justice at the 
hands of Brahmins than of iiataralists. It is a cow 
winch gives milk without breeding, and is ■worshi])j)ed 
for its copiousness. 

.^rucli of Kuddea s fame rests upon its being an 
micumt scat of learning, which lias exercised u gixut 
iiiffmmco upon (ho polhics, morals, and nuinncms of Ihi' 
Bengalees. It is chiefly noted to bo tlio great seliool of 
iVvr/ya plulosopliy. But it has produced scholars in hnv, 
WI10.S0 oianions still regulate the disposal of Ilindo<i 
property Ill Bengal, and rule the fate of Hindoo widows. 
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It lias produced tlioulog’ian.s, wlioso ^yorks coimleract 
the progroiss ol’ the Vaislinavus, ICurtavajas, and Brali- 
inos. It still produces an iinnual almanack regulating 
tlie 2 :>rinci 2 ial iestivuls, jou^nc 3 ^s andjulgriniagos, launcli- 
ings of boats, sowings of corn, reapings of liaryests, and 
cclebralions of marriages, in half Bengal. 

Yisited some of the tolcn or seminaries—there wore 
mure than fifty of them, and the largest was kept by 
Sreerani Sliironionee. lie had some fort}" students, 
among wlunn one was from Assam, another from Telin- 
gana, and a t hird from Kalec-ghaut. tSrccrani Shiro- 
monee was then the most learned Pundit in Bengal, and 
at the head of its literary world. lie received his 
distinction at a large convention of Brahmins held in 
Bachi-Vikrainpoor, near Dacca. They did not acknow¬ 
ledge him to bo a bright genius, but a very erudite 
soholar. This hcadsliip in the world of letters is at¬ 
tained by successful wrangling, and 8reeram (iamc off 
the najst victorious eonti‘OA''crsialist on the occasion. 

Hall', at least, of what one hears about the learning 
of hladdca, is still found to ho true. The community 
is for the most part composed of Brahmins, who devote 
their lives to study for nuiny years. There are Vaish- 
navas who j^osscss a respectable body of literature. 
The very shop-keepers and sweetmeat-vendors are im¬ 
bued with a tincture of learning. Many of these may 
not- be able to spell tlieir way through two lines, but 
would repeat a ahhi, or cpiote a text. The women, too, 
have compiirativcly intelligent minds. Pupils are 
attracted to Nuddea from great distances, and often 
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half their iife-time in their Ahna-l^Iaters, The 
,truth of Delia’s protnre of ii Erahmin, drawn tliroc 
thousand years ago, may yet bo recognized in Erahmin 
the icncho'y and in Eivdimin the atadenf, by ono who 
visits the loirs of hFnddca. 

But the jdacc of the Eralimin in socict.y has been 
completely changed by the advent of tlie English. 
Twice had Iho mind of India been roused to rise against 
Erahmin doniiiiadon, and break through the barriers of 
caste. Eat tlic war, waged for centuries botvreeii the 
Euddhiwts and Ei'ahinins for suprcniacy, tcrininatod in 
the tall of the fornior. The reformatory effort.s of Choi- 
iuuyji also hiivo produced only an infinitcsiinnl good. 
It lui.s been far oiliorw'isc, howc^'er, with the rosiilts of 
the progress (Hid spreaul of the Engli.sh knowledge, 
which has dcadt a greater hlov^ to Erahniiii power and 
religion than had been done by tlie tire and sword of 
the Muhomeduiis. It lias nshored in a period of light, 
which has exposed him to ho ‘ an ants’ nest of lies and 
iniposturos.’ It lias silently worked a revolution pi’o- 
(lucing (ti'cp and lusting oiiects, and elevating the Sudra 
Jrom tiu' Icvtd of the swino and oxen to which the 
J/ralnuia laid degraded luin. The introduction of a 
miglity foiec-has ov'crpovreri'd the indueuco vrhioh was 
imfavoiii-ahle to science, to civilizutiun, and to the woll- 
b'.'ing of mankind. The Erahmin is no longer (lie :m)Io 
(IepoM‘t;ny ol' knowledge—the tyrant of literalnre. lie 
has lost Ilio di(;tator.shii> wltich :Monii liad awarded 
to lam, lie lias lost the a.sccmlaiiey wliieh was the 
luiturul reward of k uou lodge in uge.s of ignorance. Tlie 
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tSxidi'a, his ixiciiiul, his shivc, and his abomination, is 
now the gveat 2>f(i'rcnu of the clay. The Brahmin is no 
longer in the Gouncil, but a Sudra I)eh, Tlic Brulimin 
is no longer on the Bench, but a Sudra Ilittra. The 
Sudra is now the spokesman of the community. The 
Sudra now wields the pen. In the Culness of time, hare 
the evils which the Bralnnin perpetuated for his ad¬ 
vantages recoiled upon his head. ITis vaunted learn¬ 
ing, instead of being a qualification, is now his positive 
distpialificaiion. It does not enable a man to shake 
otf political servitude, to developc the resources of his 
counti’}", to extend commerce, to mnigato the seas, to 
construct railroads, and to communicate IVom Calcutta 
to Loudon, htobody now seeks the liteiniy ta.sistanco 
or the S2)iritual advice of the Brahmin. Tie is scolled 
at as an empiric, a niouiitobank, and a 'wise-aci'c. The 
legislature is closed to him hecause ho docs not under¬ 
stand a 2)o]iti(;al qiiosiion, and would not .siq)2wt the • 
cause of a social reform. The courts are barred to him 
bccauso he aiqxrcciatcs not tlio equality of justice, and 
punishes crime with ^tooth for tooth,’ mid ‘eye for 
03^0.’ T\) ho a Bmidit now is to rust in ohscnrit3'- and 

piiio in poxxn'ty. IIo cannot find a jiatroii now like 
Eajah Krishna Cliimdcr B.03^, under avIioiu Kuddea 
flourislied and ahounded with learned men. JTo can¬ 
not have a Governor like Loi’d Minto to erect Hanscrit 
CoUegos, and give him presents and khilliits. He can¬ 
not have a statue h}’’ the Yiccro}^, like that of the 
Pundit by the side of lYarreii Hostings in the Town 
Hall. There is now no enconragement to the Turlco- 
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hagish J^iiflclca — no pros^ject for liim in life — no 
lionoiir for his reward—beyond the gift of a hnndred 
or two himdred rupees on the slirad of an orthodox 
million 11 aire. His household and his children, therefore, 
now engage more of his cares than the antique t«nos 
of his ftmiathers. XJndouhtcdly there are yet Pundits 
of great ahiliiies and learning, who confer a great 
heueht upon society hy preserving the rich treasures of 
Sanscrit lore—the precious inheritance of Aryan iiairi- 
inoiiy — from jiassing away into oblivion. Put the 
groat body of Prahniiiis have fallen into disrepute, and 
do-Prahminizod thouisclves hy taking to the servuic of 
the !Mlctcha and Sudra—hy choosing to hecoine quill- 
drivers ill the Treasury, note-counters in the Bank, 
uioliurrirs in the counting-house of a merchant, hill- 
collectors and bazar-sircars, cooks in native house¬ 
holds, and companions of dissolute Baboos, rather than 
have stuck to a thauklcss profession, 

hToarly all the great scholars of Oriental learning 
visited Aiuhlca in their days. Sir William Jones used 
to ‘ spend tlireo montlis every year in the vicinity of this 
umh'orsily.' Hr Carey came here in 1 T 04 , and wrote : 

Several of the most learned Pundits and Brahmins 
iiiucti wished us to settle here; and as this is the great. 
l)laco of Eastern learning we seemed inclined, especially 
as it is the bulwark of heathenism, wliicli, if onco car¬ 
ried, all the rest of the country must be laid open to 
us, 1 lie learned Dr Leyden, who was the friend and 
associate of Sir IPulter ^:>cott, and the bosom friend of 
Sir Stamford Baffles, was ^for several months magis- 
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tratc ill Nudclea, where he was engaged biisli-hglitiiig in 
the jungles/ Dr ^Yilson also was a pilgrim to this 
famous shrine of learning. The Brahmins heard him 
with great wonder apeak the Sanscrit language fluently. 
In*llie-midst of his speech, he chanced io quote a pas¬ 
sage from the Vedas, on which the Brahmins closed 
their ears against him, hut the Doctor good-humouredly 
reminded them, ‘Well, sirs, don’t you know that your 
Veda remains no Veda, when it is uttered hy a Mletcha? ’ 
In hTuddea, we saw a Jog or, or Alexander’s Gym- 
nosophist, once very common in India, but now a rare 
sight. The generation lias passed away, who saw the 
rcniarkahle Mailajiuirush at the Gliosaid’s of Kidderpoor. 
Ho wus ajiparcntly a man about forty years of age, with 
a very fair complexion, and jet-black hair. lie did not 
cat or drink anjdhing, nor speak a word; but remainod 
in a sitting posture, with Ins legs and thighs crossed, 
absorbed in meditation. Ilis fasting did not appear to 
tell upon his health. To break and awalce him from his 
meditations, smelling-salt had been hold to his nose, hot 
bnuids had been applied to his bod}’’, he had been kept 
sunk ill tlio river for hours, but nothing awoke him from 
his rcveiieSj or made him utter a word. Both Buro- 
poans and natives flocked to sec him, and came back 
■svondoring at the curious man. No plan succeeding, 
milk was at last forced do-wn his throat, and afterwards 
more substantial food, when the cravings of his senses 
were gradually awakened, but ho died in a few days of 
dysentery, confessing himself to have been a Buddhist. 
The Bunjing Fakcer of llunject Sing "was aiiotlier xnizzle 
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fo physiologists. The Jogee that wo saw in hTuddea was 
then a more neophyte. He was a young man of ahoi,it 
five and twenty, who had been practising his austerities 
for ten' or twelve yeai'S. He sat the whole day, near the 
edge of the water, under a burning snn, praying and 
meditating. In a small hole two feet long, cut in the 
Khelving hank, he passed his nights. Ho had not yet 
been able to overcome the powens of bis appetite, and 
lived upon one meal a day, of only rice and dull, served 
by his sister in the evening. He was trying* to bring 
himself‘to exist on the smallest portion of food, till ho 
Avould leave it off altogether. He did not speak with 
any man, and appeared to he in pretty good health. 

To J(ilin-nu(j{/f‘r, which is about four miles v.^est of 
Hudden, and below whicb the Ganges formerly hold its 
course. Here i.s a small old temple of dahimba j\ruin, 
who had such a capacious ahdomc]i as to ha'S'O dnmli up 
the Ganges, and then let out its vhilers by an incision 
on one of his thighs. Immediately below the temple is 
traced the old bed of the river, annually fioodod during 
the rains. In Jabu-nugger was a petty landlord, ndjo, 
we were told, punished his defaulters by putting tlioin 
in a house of ants. The Hahohs of :Honrshedabad used 
to condiic men for arrears of revenue a liousc of hugs, 'j 

lirnhviftdilahi, in Jahn-iuig-gcr, is a spot ndicrc human ' 
sac-rifices vrero formerly offered to uii image of Hoorgn, 
and where a great nicla is now amiuaily hold in Julj". 

One of t]i (3 amusGinoiit.s in tliis mein, is tlic Jhapnn, or ^ 
tile cxliiliition of the skill of snake-catchor.s and snake- 
(diaruiers, and their pluirmacopieea of antidot os. Hatives, 
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cainiot seek llio reputatioii' ut tlie ctiniion’w inoutli, 
will caailj'' risk tkeir lives by snukc-bitcSj unci dio in a 
low lioiirs. 

ISTcxb wo sot out for KykJDiuggcv, wliioli afTordod us 
a bit ol‘ due tri^) up tlie Jcllingy. Once, ‘ so fur nortk 
as Ivrislinuggiu’ ’ was a comiiion pbrase in llic nioiitbs 
of tlio Europoans of Calcutta. Kow, that ' so fur north ’ 
is at Sinila, or Pcsliawur. In two hours, wo towed up 
to tliO ghaut at Gowaroo^ and on hinding’, made our first 
peep at tho Jiidgo’s Kutcherry, whore the wortliy Daniel 
sat iiuniersed in petitions, despatches, jiidgnieiits, acts, 
repriovcf!, and reports ’ of all descriptions. 

On the rojid wo found a niunbcr of convicts w'orking 
in fetters. It will not bo out of place to introduce an 
anecdote relative to these convicts :—‘ A magistrate, 
being anxious to cut a road tlirougli a forest, t'niployod 
the convicts imdcr his charge for that purpose. The 
labour was ver^’' great, and also exceedingly todions in 
consocpieiice of the difllculty which the men sustaiiicd 
in w'orkiiig in tlieir manacles. The magistrate w'as 
known to b(J of a honevolcut disposition, and a deputa¬ 
tion of the convicts wmited on liiinonc dny, and told him 
that if he would permit theii; fetters to he removed, and 
trust to their pledge that they would not take advant¬ 
age of the facilities it would afford them for escape, he 
should not lose a single man ; wliilc the work \va)uld he 
more spccdil}^ aiid cfEciontly performed. The magis¬ 
trate, after a short deliberation, detcrniiiied to hazard 
the chance of what might have boon a very serious affair 
to himself, and relieved the men from their chains. 
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Long' "before lie could liavo expected its completion bo 
bad nine miles of broad road cleared; wbilc tlie convicts 
returned voluntarily every niglit to tboir jail, and, as 
they bad promised, lie did not lose one of tboir nuinbor.’ 

Krisbnugger has been named from Eajah Krishna 
Chimder Loy, whose memory is held in great veneration 
hero. He was a rich and i^owerful Zemindar of the last 
century, who often expended his wealth upon worthy 
objects. He was a learned man hunsclf, and a great 
patron of men of letters. The court he kept was fre¬ 
quented by all the wits and literati of his time in Hcn- 
gal. It was in his court that Bharut Chundcr wrote the 
charming tale of Tiddjja Boondm, which forms the staple 
amusement to ail classes of the. Bongaleos, and staimns 
fi'oni which are caroled in the streets and villages, 
llajtih Krishna Ghundor was a great rival of the Hajali 
of Burdwau, and is said to have set Bharut Chundcr to 
level the poem as a squib against his adversary. 

The present Kajah has not a tithe of the grandeur of 
his great i}rGdocossor-—au empty name alone remains 
his boast. lYe saw the young scion drive in aharonchc- 
aiid-two. As he passed along, he rG(!eivod the homage 
of a how from all persons on the road. 

J-lic juansion ot the Krislmnggcr Itajah wa.s found 
to ho a hoary, antique-looking huilding, without any 
fasliioii or beauty. The greater part of it wa.s ruined 
and dila])i(hited, only one or two gateways remained to 
attest its former niagnificcnce. 

‘ It n vaia, aTid VLMun’iible pile, 
old, it Si'cmi'd only not to fall; 
let sti’fiiytli wiis pillurd in ouch massy aisle.’ 
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In a Kali-baree, close to tlie llajnli^s cbvclling-lionKc, 
were sliown tlie apartments occupied byllliarutOlmncIer. 
Kajali Imisliiia Cb under was a great »Sliaiva, wlio insti¬ 
tuted many emblems of that god as well as images of 
Kali for worship. Tbrougboiit bis Zemindary, bis voice 
was dictatorial on matters of orthodoxy. It is for bis 
days, for his snhhas, for his encouragement of learning, 
for his opposition to the Vaislinavas, andforhisjninish- 
mcnt of heterodoxy, that the Brahmins of jSTuddea iDant. 

In 1700, 'a meeting of Brahmins was lield at 
Krishnngger before Olive and Vereist, who wished to 
have a Brahmin restored to his caste, which he had lost 
by being compelled to swallow a droj) of cow’s soup ; 
the Brahmins declared it was impossible to restore him 
(though Kagunundun has decided in the Prayaschilia 
Tuiira that an atonement cun be made when one loses 
caste by violence), and the man died soon after of a 
broken heart.’ In 1807 there was ‘a Tapta Muhf.i, or 
ordeal hy hot elarificd butter, tried before 7000 specta¬ 
tors on a 3 'oung woman accused b}’' her husband of 
adulteiy.’ But the Krislinugger tluit wars orthodox and 
bigoted, and highly conservative, and proliihited 
and harbors for loss of caste, and held Tapta IMuktis, is 
novr a warm and eager advocate for putting down idola- 
tiy, for the sju’oad of Braliminism, for the re-marriuge of 
widows, and for‘the supprc.ssion of polj^ganija 

Back to IsTuddea, and ihcnco to Agradtrcip, hut not 
till the 23rd of August, 1840. It was blowing a little 
squall, and the rains having hllcd its bed to the brim, 
the Bliagirutec presented a broad, hilloA^y surface. Ko 
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saiKl-baiiks to sliow up tlieir lieads no\r—the \yators 
rollotl over tlioni full twenty feet deep. Meerlulki ia a 
dreary plaeo, and a fit region for robbers and pirates. 

Is"c:ir Patoolee, tlio burning-gliaiit presented a nie- 
lanelioly siieciaelo. Tlic friends and relatives sat apart 
in a gloomy .silence, gazing .steadfastly upon tlio fiercoly- 
buruiug faggots tliat con.sunied the deceased, whilst the 
young wife, doomed to perpetual widowhood, .stood a 
Ihlle Avay olf ‘liko hliobc all tears.’ To European 
feelings, the burning of the dead i.s as horrid a.s the 
* , 1 'ou.sting ’ and ^ cannibal fea.sting ’ of savages. But in¬ 
cremation i.s piefcrable in a sanatory point of view, and, 
probabl)'-, it fir.st suggc.stod itself to our Aryan foi'c- 
fathor.s, under the same notions that arc now enter¬ 
tained by sa^'an.s against tlic evil efieeis of burial, 

In lloiinGl’.s time, Afjrad/rcrj) was situated on the 
left bank of the river—it ia now on the right. The 
great annual mda of Agradweop is held in April, vdioii 
hundreds of thousands come to see the image of 
Gopinatli periunn the shretd of G-liosh Thacoor, a dis¬ 
ciple ol (Jlioiluiiya, who sot up the idol three coniurie.s 
ago. Brindabun has Agi'a or Agrabuii: Niiddoa has 
Agi'adweop. In hho, the Eugli.sh defeated a body of 
i^ieer 0o.s.-5im’.s troops iii the noighbonrhood of this 
village. 

Anr/mf Toth.—Cnhva Is Arrian’s Katcuhqm, In¬ 
deed, ffatwadweep, and Agradweop, and Nabadweep, 
all refer to a piu’iod v/hcii they must have been I’cgnlar 
durvjiH, or i.slet.s, to have rocoived .such names. There 
is an allusion to Cutwa in tho Kobin-kimkiin, and a 
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description of it in tlio Dharma Pooran. Now a purely 
commercial town, Oiitwa was formerly tlio military key 
of ]MoorsliC{labad. Moorslied Knli Klian erected gxuird- 
liousos here for the protection of travellers, and when a 
thief was caught, his body was sj)lit in two, and hung 
upon trees oii the high road. In the early j^art of the 
eighteenth century, Oiitwa had siilfcrcd much from the 
incursions of the jMahrattas. Their yearly ravages had 
depopulated all the principal towns and villages along 
the river, and converted the country into jungles, 
through 'which a traveller seldom ventured to pass 
without soiinding instruments to scare away the tigers 
and hoars. The retreat of AH Verdi Khan, in 1742, 
before a large army of Malirattas under Bhaskiir Pundit, 
from Midiiapore to Cutwa, through a miry coiuitry, 
without any food for his troops but grass and loaves of 
trees, and any shelter from tho heavy rains, has been 
remarked to parallel ‘ tho retreat of the ton thousand 
under Xenoplion ’ 

To the Vaishnava.s, Cntwa is a sacred place of pil¬ 
grimage whore Choitiinya, Hying from tho roof of liis 
parents, and leaving behind his wife, embraced dunclee- 
iaui to shako off the obligations of society and tho cares 
of a secular life. Ho was initiated into ils rites by a 
Gossain, named Kesah Bhariity, and the hairs thrown 
from his head on tlio occasion are yet preserved in a 
little white temple. There arc also two wooden images 
of Choitunya and Nityanimda, executed in a dancing 
attitude, as in a procession of their Kbiiins, for which 
they arc objects of great curiosity. 

vcr.. I. 4 
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Ciitwii is famous in modern Bengal history, as the 
l)laco whore Olive halted ou his route to Plassey in 
175G. Ilis cavalier heart lost its pluck for a moment, 
and he was dismayed at the prospect of the high game 
he was to jjky with a handful of men. In this crisis, 
he called a council of war—the first and last ever called 
hy him—and it opined not to risk a battle. He then 
retired to meditate alone in the solitude of an adjacent 
zuango-grovc. There he seems to liavo boon visited 
and inspired hy tlio good genius of Britain, and, stay¬ 
ing for an hour, came out with the word Fonvarcl ozi 
liis lips, and ordered the army to cross the river next 
moriniig. Bound Oiitwa are many tojzes and groves 
of mango of various size and age. But in vain we 
looked for tlie momorahle grove, wiiorc was taken the 
resolution that decided the iate of Bengal, and ulti¬ 
mately that of India. 

In a commercial point of view, Cutwa is finely situ¬ 
ated at the coufluoiieo of the Adjai and Bhagirutco. It 
is a considerable depot of trade, bomg full of shops, and 
warehouses, and granaries of rice. They make here 
hniich fine stuifs of cotton and silk/ says Tieilenthaler. 
There is within six miles of Cutwa a population of one 
hundred thousand souls. The greater portion of this 
population follows Vuishnavism, 

Coming back from our stroll tlirough the to^vn, wc 
eiicountej’ed a part}^ of female choristers clianting their 
rude songs from door to door in the streets. The cfiiise 
of thcii morriiiient was the celebration of some nuptials, 
vhen it js customary here for the women of the lower 


classes to amuse themselves 'with singing liymcnoals 
publicly. This provincialism was something novel for 
a Ditcher. 

The old fort of Ciitwa, famous for the defeat of the ■ 
Mahrattas by Ali Yerdi, stood on a tongue of land be¬ 
tween tlic Adjai and Bliagirutee. It was a mud fort 
half a mile in circumference, and had 14 guns mounted 
upon its walls- But on the approach of Gooto in 1757, 
the garrison set hro to the mat buildings, and ab¬ 
sconded. No more vestiges of this fort were soon by 
us, than some faint tiuces of the mud walls washed 
down almost level with the surface of the ground, and 
ovorgi’own by fine green kiisa grass. 

From Cutwa the celebrated Phmey is about sixteen 
miles higher up. The traveller’s enthusiasm is roused 
to sec the famous spot, and go OA''er it—fighting the 
battle through in his imaginatioai. But the memorable 
battle-field has ceased to exist—the river having swept 
it away. Of the famous mango-grove called the Lakha 
Bang, or the tox^o of a lac of trees, that was eight hun¬ 
dred yards long and throe hundred broad, ‘ all the trees 
have died or been swept a,way by the river, excepting 
one, under which one of the Nabob’s generals who fell 
in the battle is buried.-’ As long ago as 1801, there 
were no more than 8000 trees remaining, and a travel¬ 
ler of that date thus writesThe river, continually 
encroaching on its banks in this direction, has at length 
swept the battle-field away, every trace is obliterated, 
and a few miserable huts literally overhanging the 
watei’, are the only remains of the celebrated Piassey.’ 
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Ill tlio large inaiigo-grovo ’^yas tlie Engli«li anny en¬ 
camped, and wlicre OUyo liad been liiliabied lo sleep by 
tlic camion-roar in tlio midst of tlio battle. The lieavens 
seemed to baro thmrn cold icatcr upon Suraja Boudah’s 
liopos, for a heavy shower wetted tlio powder of bis 
troops, and their matchlocks did not fire. Tbo battle 
of riussey made ‘Clive a hoaven-born general,’ and a 
l^uboh-maker. It was got so cheap that ho thought 
all the Asiatics 4e ifvSiii a glass-house, and proposed 
shortly afterwards to the authorities the coiK]iicst of 
China for paying off the ISTatioiial Debt. In Plussey, 
it was two bengaleo generals, Meer hludduii (an apos¬ 
tate) and Mohmi Lall, who had contested the field with 
the ‘During in lYar,’ a circuinstancG to tickle the 
vanity of their nation, never wounded so imicli as when 
refused to be enlisted a.s Volunteei’s. To the cbroniclcr, 
the battle of Plasse 3 '' may appear as distinguished by 
no valorous deed or momorablo exploit, but in the iin- 
portaneo of its political or moral consequences, its name 
ili '•'shali' stand on the page of history as equal to those 
of Marathon, Cannm, Pharsalio, and "Waterloo—the 
greatest battles in the annals of war. 

‘The Palasa,’ say.s SirITilliain Joiios, ‘is naiued with 
honour in iho Yedas, in the laws of hlenu, aucl in Saii- 
sei’it poems, both sacred and popular; it gave its name 
to the memorable plain called. Phissey by the vulgar, 
hut properly Paladf Mohodj-, whom we asked, recol¬ 
lected when a grove of that plant had stood on the spot. 
Long had the jungly state of the neighbourhood of 
Piassey been a iarkiiig-place for robbers and dacoits. 
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It is now a cultivated plain. Tlic spot wliore llie 
solitary tree yet survives, is called Tirhi Ja'uja and hold 
sacred by the Mussulmans, whose reasons are inexpli¬ 
cable indeed for so doing. 

Giving up Plassej^, we went up the Acljai on a trip 
through Bcerblioom. The navigation of this stream is 
very precarious as well as dangerous. Being a mountain- 
strearn, its floods are as impetuous as its drainage is 
rapid. It is subject to a dangerous bore, called llurpa 
—a huge wave caused by a sudden fall of rain in the 
hills, which rushes down the dry bod of the river with ■ 
a ti-emendous roar, washing avny villages, and drown¬ 
ing men, cattle, and boats in its progress. Fortunately, 
the torrent came down oai the night previous to our 
starting, and wo had a nice agreeable voyage up a river 
full to the brim. 

The Adjai is ‘ the Ainystis of Mogastbenes,’ and the 
Ajaniati of Wilford. In its literal acceptation, the Adjai 
means the luiconqucrahlo, and many a Hindoo mother, 
like Thetis, formerly dipped their childi-en in its waters 
to make them invulnerable. Hence may be accounted 
the name of Beerbhoom, or the land of Inu’oes. It was 
anciently called MaU(hhhnntLj or the lands of malh 
(wrestlers and athletm). The legend alludes to a state 
of tilings, which is rendered not very probable by the 
appearance of the present men, who a.rG not distin¬ 
guished by any superior physical powers and q^ualifieu- 
tions from the rest of their brethren in Bengal. But 
tliore can be no question that the Adjai flows through 
a country of the highest picturesque beauty. The siir- 
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face of the ground is beautifully undulated^, and dotted 
with neat and pretty villages. Here, a thielc toi:)c of 
young 3inuigoos spreading their welcome shade, and 
there, the tall palms overhanging a crystal pond, vary 
the feutiiros of the landscape for a skctcher. The air 
is delicious and bracing for an invalid. N’otliing filthy 
or noisome to interrupt the pleasures of tlie eye. The 
whole country spi'eads as a vast, biught, and cliarnnng 
park. 

Came up to BimnniuUahj a sacred spot oversluidod 
by the branches of a hoary banian—with * duiigbtor ’ 
and also grund-daugbtor trunks, Oii Olioitnnya’s ab¬ 
sconding from homo to turn an ascetic, Ids father liad 
sot out in pursuit of him to seize and carry him back, 
iScarcely had Choitnnya sliaven Ids head and aasmned 
the dandro, before be heard of Ids father’s arrival at 
Cutwa. Like a true runaway and scamp, ho iinmc- 
diately took to Id.s heels, and, making the fastest use of 
them, arrived without rc.st or respite at Bisramtnllali. . 
Out ol breath, tired and sunburnt, lie sat down under 
the shade of this banian to repose bis weary limbs. The 
spot has thence received the name of Bisramtuliab, or 
re.sting-jilace. To appearance, the banian tree looked 
old and lioury enough to be tlic identical tree—-or it 
may bo, tliat they preserve a plant to ehonsli a memor}^ 

(»f the spot. 

Little below Boopoor is scon that tbe uncompicrablo 
has been cenqnerod—for tlie railway bridge tlirown 
over tlic Afljai lias cliaiiied, cribbed, and confmod its 
powers to human will and purposes. 
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August 29//!.—SoojDoor is two miles to tlie west of the 
station of Bolpooi’, and lialf a mile inland from the 
Adjai. The cloA^ated chaff aim upon which it is situated, 
protects it from tho inundation of that stream. Never 
has ■ it been known to sillier from such a calamity. 
Tradition states it to have been a town of great repute 
in the ancient Hindoo limes. It was foimdcd by a 
Ilajah Surathj whose memory is cherished in many 
legends. Thoj^ show the vestiges of his palace and 
fortress—if a largo ihlc of huuhcnj rubbish, and nothing 
else, be entitled to be considered as such. Tho image 
of Kali, before which lie is said to have offered tlio 
sacrifice of a hundred thousand goats, was shown to us 
in an old decayed tcm 2 )lc in tho baiiar. 

There are many brick-houses at Soopoor. The 
population is huge cnougli. Trade, hei'e, is priucipalh^ 
carried on in rice, sugar, and silk. Many Santhals 
have emigrated and settled in this town, who perform 
the Imv'cst offices in tho community. Our durwan 
found out a brother of his in the bazar after twenty 
years, who had been given up for dead by all the mem¬ 
bers of his families. He hud left home in a frcalc of 
anger, turned a suirin/assi, and, after pilgrimages to 
various shrines, had taken up his abode in this obscure 
town. In a day or two there came up another vaga¬ 
bond who hud seeii lUnglaz (near Mekran), Sefhunder, 
Chuncicrnaufh, and many other fivfhas, and who proved 
to us an interesting fellow like Mr Duncan’s simmjassi 
in the Asiatic Itesearchcs. 

Lodging is cheap enough at Soopoor, but not so is 
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living. The only clieap article here is rice ; all others 
are scarce and dear. Pish is a rare luxury. It does 
not abound in these moiiiitaiu-streams, and is never 
sold without being mixed with sand. The tisher- 
womon say, that they would sooner give up their 
husbands than the practice of sand-mixing. The nu- 
nioroiis tanks with which the country abounds are, 
therefore, woll-stooked with fish. . In Western Beerb- 
hoom, nearly all the tanks have reddish water, owing 
to the ferruginous soil. 

Beptomher 8/A.—Left this morning for Penduli. 
Passed through Boorool, where we saw the deserted and 
desolate premises used for the sillc filature of the East 
India Company. Then our path lay through a suc¬ 
cession of paddy-fields, waving with tlie verdant stalks 
of corn. Pow, a hold expansive .knoll planted with 
groves and orchards, and then, a declivity glowing in 
all the beauty of fresh autumnal verdure, produced the 
variety of-a pleasing alternation, that contrasted mirch 
with the tame,prospect of a dead level plain in the 
valley. The IIurjDa, or torrent, had hnt just run down 
when wo came np to the Bukkesur, a little hili-stream, 
that WG crossed in a small canoe hollowed out of tlic 
trunk of a palm, while the hearers forded through the 
stream with the palkco on their heads. Two hours 
more and wo reached KenduU — the hirth-placc of 
Joydova, the great lyric poot of Bcngal—wc may say, 
of tluj world. 

J.assen supposes Joydova to have lived ahout ajx 
lioO. But ho was a follower of Eamanund, who 
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£oiiri«liecl in tlie beginning of the 15tli century. 
General Gimniiigliain fixes the date of Ramanund 
in the latter half of the 14th century. He cal¬ 
culates it from the chronology of Pipa-ji, Pvajah of 
Gagrown, and a discix>lo of Ramanund, who reigned 
between the years 1360 and 1385. Joydeva is now 
remembered only as a poet. He is forgotten to have 
been a reformer. Hut to genius and scholarship he 
united other qualifications and virtues which made him 
revered as t-he greatest man of his age, and gathered 
round him disciples from far and jicar. It has been 
justly remarked, that ^v/hat Melancthon was to the 
early Lutheran Church, that was Jojuleva to the re¬ 
formation in Bengal.^ Spending half his lifetime in 
study, travels, and preachings, Joydeva retired to his 
native spot with the accumulated sanctity of an ancient 
Rishi, and in his secluded hermitage composed the 
noble lyric which has surpassed all in the various 
languages of mankind. The song rose from a small 
obscure village in Bengal, but all India soon rosomidod 
with its nrolodious echoes. ‘ \yhatever is delightful in 
the modes of music, whatever is graceful in the fine 
strains of poetry, whatever is exquisite in the sweet art 
of love, let the hapx)y and wise learn from the song of 
Joydeva.^ 

The great charm of the Gita-Govinda consists in 
its mellifluous style and exquisite woodland pieces. 
Milton is said to have ^ culled the flowers of his de¬ 
licious garden of Eden from the soft and sublime 
scenery of Tuscany ; and the charming retreats, in the 
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iicighbourliood of Ayernus, were probably tlie proto- 
tj'-pos of Yirg'irs biibitatioiis of tbc blessed.' Equally 
tbc excclloueo of Joydeva’s descri 2 )tions—of Radba's 
beautiful bower, coyerod with flowering croc 2 iors, and 
darkened by oyerbanging braiicbos—seems to bayc 
been derived from tbo scenery of tb-e fairy ground 
amidst which the lived. In Eeerbbooni tbc 

beauties of tJic land are seldom obscured by tbo mists 
and evaporations of the Deltaic regions. Tbo sun sbinos 
witli a sharp clearness, and tbc landscape wears a Ad\'id 
freshness and colouring. Tbo mountains are almost in 
sight A’obcd in their azure hues,’’ Tbc j)almyra rises 
ill tall majesty with its feather}'- foliage. Tbo mango, 
tbo mubuya, and the tamarind thrive with a luxuriant 
growtii. Flocks and herds arc nnmerous. Tbo gush¬ 
ing rills keep up a perpetual music. The gales are 
zejbyrous and bland. In tbo midst of all these tbo 
poet lived and wrote, and they arc reflected in bis 
writings. 

To render cmidiatic homage to bis genius, it is said 
that ‘the god himself came doivii to tJie earth, and, 
during the absence of the poet for a bath in tlio Ganges, 
put the last touches to the Slio 2 )lierd's song.' Tbo 
(lita-Govinda has bccui translated by Hiv W. Jones in 
English, by Lassen in Latin, and by Riickcrt into Gor¬ 
man. But the poem, from first to last, consi.sts of a 
series of exquisite woodland pieces, wbieb Sanscrit 
pods know so well bow to paint, and English WTiters 
And impossible wortliily to translate. Tbo diflbrc])co 
between tbo natural 2dienomeiia of India and Europe 
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forms ^in inviiaeiLlo obstacle to tlie reudering' of Sanscrit 
pootry into tbc English toiigne. The richest and most 
vigorous metaphors dra^Yn from the scenery jieculiar to 
Asia, and going directly to the Indian heart, arc pre¬ 
cisely the joassagos which must bo omitted as nniii- 
tolligiblo to tlio.English reader. It is as if a translator 
of Tennyson were compelled to leave out everything 
that Avas national and peculiarly English.’ 

Kenduli is a vonoraled spot, Avhore the mortal re¬ 
mains of the poet lie interred in a sunir/J, overshaded 
by the branches of a splendid grove. To do honour to 
his memory, each spring the YaishnaAiis celebrate the 
festiA'al of his annivcrstiry. Ihiring three days the little 
secpiestered village is ihi'ongcd by thousands, and its 
solitude disturbed by strange gaieties. The pilgrims 
^ sing the reconciliation of Jhidha Avith Krishna, but 
misinterpret the meaning of the BhephereVs idyl.’ 

From Kenduli aa'C pursued our journe}’- to Boobnij- 
2)06}'. The first thing wo did on our arrival hero Avas to 
go and see its little hill. Indeed, it is not even a 
hillock, but apuuA^ hiU-Juicj of pretty appearance though, 
Avhicb pops up its liead from a plain of large expanse, 
and seems, as it Avere, a little urchin left to itself b}" its 
gigantic parents. The height of it is about tAventy feet. 
Hugo blocks lie stroAved around, bariieading every path 
for ascension to its top. Ko tree or shrub grows upon 
it, and its aspect is perfectly bald. 

Doobrajpoor is situated almost beneath the shadoAv 
of the mountains. More f^anthals here. The principal 
article of trade in Doobrajpoor is sugar, manufactured 
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from a fine quality of goor made by the Santlials, and 
wliicli is cliicfly consumed by the inhabitants of ]\foor- 
shedabad. Many people deal also in forest produce, 
formerly brought by the Santhals, but now by the 
dealers tliemselyes. The region surrounding Doobraj- 
poor is thinly inhabited, and villages are scattered over 
it at distant intervals. The greater part of it is iiii- 
cultivaied, and occupied by jungles and saui forests. 

Septemher ^ih .—^To the hot-springs of Tluklcesur. 
Tliey are seen in a solitary retired village, to which our 
passage lay through depths of saul-wood and jungles, 
and across paddy fields that were like little morasses. 
As wc approached near, the village gradually unfolded 
itself to the view, rising with its numerous temples and 
houses like a fairy city of the desert. The spot is lovciy , 
and charming with greens of all kinds, and eiicirclod by 
a beautiful gushing streamlet called the Paphara, or the 
\vasJrcr-of-sins. 

There is an annual moh held on Simith at Buklcesur, 
to pay devotions to the god from whom the village has 
boon named. The Pandas are a numerous class, and, 
owing to the scanty number of pilgrims visiting this 
remote jungly shrine, the arrival of a new-comer always 
forms a hone of canine contention to them, till one liap- 
pons to produce in his worm-eaten scrolls the testimony 
of some aneestorial signature or certificate, and carries 
off the visitant, leaving the others to ehew the cud of 
disappointment. Such a thing was not possible fora,ny 
of them in onr case, and raw griffins of pilgrims that wo 
were, our choice was given to the man who bore among 
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tlie liercl tlie rccoiiniieiicTation of an honest and intelli¬ 
gent pliysiognuiiiy. 

The lirst thing we were loci to sec were tho hoonds or 
s 2 )riiigs. There arc about eight of them, each being cai- 
closed by little ’walls of sandstone in the form of wells, 
and known bj’’.different names from those of our gods. 
The temperature of those springs is unequal, and a fetid 
sulphureous smell is constantly emitted from them. It 
is diffused through tho atmosphere of tho place, and 
retained by the water long after cooling, Tho spring 
that has the highest temperature is the Soorjahoond^ in 
which wo could not dip our hand, and in which an egg 
may be boiled, hut not rice, of which we throw in a 
handful to tiy tho experiment. The water is perfectly 
crystal, and hardly a foot deep, it being allowed to escape 
' through a hole into a nullah coimiiunicating' with the 
stream. The bed of the well has a burnt-clayish matter, 

^ through which the water constantly oozed in email 
bubbles. A few paces from the Soorjakoond is a cold 
spring. There are springs m the "bed of the Papliara, 
the washcr-of-sins. But we have not yet alluded to the 
spring venerated most of all by the Brahmins. It is 
called the Sctgunydj part of which is cold, and part luke¬ 
warm. This seeming union of contrarieties is what strikes 
tho Brahmins as most marvellous. The water of the 
Sct.gunga has a milky whiteness, whence the origin ol 
its name: The Sahib-locjues of Soory take awuy the 
water of these hot-wells for their drink. 

Next wo wont to see the veritable Bukkesur himself. 
The shrine of his godship stands aldft like Gulliver 
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amongst a liost of Lilliputian temples. Inside tlic 
slirine, it is uninteresting as u sopnlclire. Tlie einblcni 
is placed in a low subterranean cb amber, wbcrc a feeble 
liglit burns day and nigbt, contending with a profotind 
darkness. 

It was nearly foin* in the afternoon wben we left 
Buldccsur for Soort/, and tracked oiir way tlirougdi a 
deep forest of said. Tall bristling trees closed tbo view 
on ail sides, and not a trace of buinaii abode was found 
in tlieir wild, forlorn depths. These said plantations 
are valuable estates to their owners, who cherish tlrcm 
with great care for their timber. On emerging from 
the forest, which extends for ten miles, we fell into a 
broad, macudamkod road leading right up to Soory. In 
Bcerbhoom, especially over the elevated knolls, the 
lull’d, red, kimkurry soil ciuihles to dis^Donse with all 
metalling of the roads. 

Sejdmher lOfh .—Soory is a modern town, with many 
brick buildings, and a principal street in the middle. 
Tlie ancient capital of the province was Naghore, to 
wliich there was a grand causeway from Gour for boni- 
nuinicution at all seasons of the year. The environs of 
.Suory--bold and hoaiitifiil. Tlic prospects commanded 
are cdo.^ed by blue, rugged bills in the liorizon. Their 
‘ sweet mountain air' is sniffed from this distance, and 
rec(jmincnds tlio place to the man in search of health. 

Pi acceded from Soory down to Poorundorpoi'c, 'which 
up])etircd to be a decayed village from its former pros¬ 
perity, and whore »wc met with an old, decrepit, poor 
dame, who, to our asking about her age, gave the fol- 
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lowing qnaiiit reply,—that ^she was about ten years 
old when rice sold three seers to a rupee.’ It was the 
year of that ' great fannno which swept away one-fifth 
of the population of Bengal,’ in which John Shore 
wrote home to his wife ^ that he was buying crowds of 
little childreiij at five rupees a-picce, to save them from 
being abandoned to the jackals;’ in which ‘the whole 
valley of the Ganges was filled with misery and death, 
and the Hooghly every day rolled thousands of corpses 
close to the porticoes and gardens of their English con¬ 
querors’—the year 1770. In 1846, the old woman was 
in her eighty-sixth year, which an ignorant creature 
of lior circumstances not being likely to recollect, was 
counted by her from the j^ear of the great famine, the 
most memorable event in her life, and indelibly im¬ 
pressed on her memory. 

Noremher 12///, 1858.—It was not till twelve years 
from the last date, that an opportunity occurred to visit 
Beerbhoom again, and wo shift the scene from Porund- 
porc to Cyuthta, to carry the reader to Moorslicdabad. 
To the north-^Yest of Cynthia lay the regions then 
recently famous for the exploits of Sedhoo Maiijhee, 
SingTa, Pachoo, aiid Sookool—the Alexanders and Ha- 
polcons of the Santhals. Few events have that great 
singularity of interest as the Santhal project of the con¬ 
quest of India in 1855—which wans intended to have’ 
been made with boAVS and arrows against all the mighty 
instruments of war of the nineteenth century—Avhich 
threatened alike all Hindoos, Mussulmans, and English 
to bo^routed from the land as trespassers and usurpers 
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—and wliich would liavc turned tlio saloon of tlie Go- 
Termiicnt House into a splendid liog-styc, and its 
Council Hooiii into a dove-cot. 

Cyiidiia is finely situated in a charming region, 
watered by the JHoiumklicc. But Eastern Beerbhoom 
Inis a difierent jihysical conformation from that, of 
'Western Beerbhoom, and has grud-ually assumed the 
fiat level character of the vallej", partaking as much in 
the nature of its soil as its climate. This is the Raur 
Pro 2 )ar, the inhabitants of which boast of a purer de¬ 
scent, and look down with scorn upon the iiooplo on the 
other side of the Bhagirntteo. Ho thing allbrdcd us so 
great u pleasure as to pass through a coiintiy of one 
wide and uninterrupted cultivation, in which 2 ^addy 
fields, that have justly made oni’ country to be called 
■ (jrananj of the u'orld, extended for miles in every 
direction. No such prospect greeted the eyes of a tra- 
veller in 1758. Then the animal inroads of the Mah- 
rattas, the troidfies following the overthrow of the 
Mahoinedan dynasty, frequent and severe famines, and 
virulent jiostikmces, had thinned the population, and 
reduced fertile districts to wastes and jungles. It is on 
record, that previous to 1793—the jeav of the Pcrnia- 
nciit Scttlemont—one third of Lower Bengal lay waste 
and uncultivated. Those lands yielded no rent, and (lie 
State made over its interest in them in perpetuity to its 
subjects, ^ Never, perhaps, has Bengal enjoyed such a 
hmg period of peace widiout interruption as imclor 
British rule. From the day of the battle of Plasacy no 
enemy has loft a foot-print upon her soil, no peasant 
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lias lost a wlicaf of gram, and no man a single drop of 
blood. ITiider sccniriiy against an enemy from abroad, 
pojJidation lia.s increased, ciiltivatioii lias been extended, 
tbo country lias become a great garden, and landed 
propert}'' bas risen in value ' more than forty-fold in 
one province, nineteen-fold in anotlior, and more tlian 
ton-fold tlirongboiit all Lower Bengal.^ 

Paddy is tbo groat cultivation in Bcorbbooni, and 
next to it tbe mulberry, of wbieli tbo gardens are innn- 
niimcrablc—dotting tbe country in. patebes of a dark 
green eoluur, Tbe black soil of tbese tracts is tbe best 
adaxdod for mulberry. It cannot be ascertained now 
wbotber Ibis plant is indigenous, or was introdaced like 
tea at a remote period from China. Bengal grows silk, 
blit Benares makes tbe ricbest brocades. It was under 
tbe Empress Hoor Jeliaii, who first lived in Bnrdwan, 
that silk fabrics became tbo fashion at tbe Mogul Court. 
Tbe late East India Company introduced tbe Italian 
mode of winding sillc, and tbe natives at once dropjjcd 
tbeir own method. In 1757, they sent out some Italians, 
and a Mr Wilder, who was well acquainted with tbe 
silk maiiufaeturc, to introduce tbo improvements. 
‘ Mapoleon’s Berlin decrees, prohibiting tbe exporta¬ 
tion of silk from Italy to England, gave a great stimu¬ 
lus to tbe cultivation of the silk trade in Bengal: a 
meeting was immediately held in London, and a re¬ 
quest was made to tbe East ludia Company to supply 
England with silk direct from India.’ 

V\>(iViQh.Q.{\.J(iui}no--KundoCi the native village of Gmiga 
Govind Sing—the .Dowan of Warren Hastings, and tbo 
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groat-gruiidfatlier of tlie Paikparali Hajalis. lie re¬ 
tired witli ail imnieiiso fortimej and devoted a great part 
of it to the erection of slirincs and images of Krishna. 
His name lias aeqiuz'ed a traditional celebrity for tho 
most magnificcut tihrad over performed in Peiigal. Tho 
ianks of oil and ghee dug on tho occasion arc yet ex¬ 
isting. Tliero were the llajahs and Zemindars of half 
Pengu], and the guests being presided over hy tho J3nih- 
min Pajah Sii'aChnndey of Krishnngger, the poin}^ of the 
.s7ov/d was magnified to ho greater than that of DakJnja’s 
Yu(jii/(i, ill which there was no 8ii’a. In that shrad, 
the PrahmiiiS arc said to have been fed with the frosli 
^mhaud (food) of Juggernuulh, brought hy rela 3 '-s of 
posts laid from Poorco to Knndce. 

Of all tho shrines, tho one at Kiuidcc is maintained 
with tho greatest liberality. The god here scorns to 
live in tho style of the Great Mogul. Ilis inusnud and 
pillows are of the best velvet and daimislc richly oni- 
hroidered. Deforo him are placed gold and silver 
salvers, cups, tumblers, pawn-dans, and jugs all of 
various size and pattern. lie is fed every morning 
with fiftj'^ kinds of eniTies, and ten kinds of pudding. 
Ills breakfast over, gold hookan are brought to him to 
smoke tho most aromatic tobacco. lie then retires to 
Ills noonday Ymta, In the afternoon ho tiffs and 
lunches, and at night sups upon tho choicest and 
richest viands with new iiimies in the vocabulary' of 
Hindoo eoiifectioneiy. The daily'- expense at this shrine 
i.s said to he 500 rupees, ineliisi^'e of alms and charity 
to the poor. 
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In Iviiudco tlie llaa-Jcdra. was at its liciglit, and illu- 
ininutions, tire-works, nautclies, songs, and froHcs wexe 
tlie order of llio day, and followed upon eacli other’s 
kibe. The Itiai'-Mundala was a miniature of the Hindoo 
Pantheon. It aa’us interesting to sec tlicro the repre¬ 
sentations of the principal characters of the Eainuyana 
and Mahabarat, in woll-execntcd life-sized figures. 
There was llama breaking the bow in the court of 
Janaka. There was Arjoona tiying his archery to 
carry off Hropodeo. The Ilishis and Pundits of Ju- 
dislithira's mthha had vciy expressive features. The 
greatest attraction of all was possessed by the fine 
figures and faces of the Gropinecs. More than twentj"- 
fivc thousand people wore gathered at the mela, and 
the sum of ten thousand rupees was expended by the 
Piujalis to celebrate the festival. 

Prom Kundee to Bcrlumqioro —a distance of six¬ 
teen miles, through a flat, level countiy that did not 
appear to be thickly populated, and had a bad repute 
for robberies and murders. 

Borhamj)orc has risen imder the auspices of the 
English. Many stately edifices adorn the toAvn, and 
the military quarters, with an excellent parade-ground, 
form the most striking features of the place. In 1763, 
Berhampore was the utmost northern station. Golam 
Hussein, the airthor of the iSeir Mutakheriu, writing in 
1786,' states, ^ the barracks of Berhampore arc the finesd 
and healthiest any nation can boast of; there are two 
regiments of Europeans, scycu or eight of Sci^ahis, and 
fifteen or sixteen cannons placed there, and yet I heard 
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men say that the Mnssnlniaiis were so numorons at 
Mporshcdabad, that with hrick-hats in their hands they 
could knock the English down/ 

< The extent and crowded state of the burial-ground 
at Borhampore furnish the best comniont upon its un¬ 
healthy situation. In that ground lies Greorgo Thomas, 
a son of Erin, who stepped into the shoes of Snniroo, 
and, from a pro iempore husband to his Beginn, rose to 
be the Irish Bajah of Hurrianah. By one set of ad¬ 
ventures ho had attained sovereignty—by another his 
imisnud Avas turned topsy-turvy. Collecting the wreck 
of his fortune, the ox-Bajah was proceeding down to 
Calcutta in 1802 Avitli a vicAv to retire to his native 
Tipperary, AAhen he died on tlie way at Berhanp^oro— 
solemnly hequculhing his conquests and territories to 
hm liege lord, Georgo the Third I It is said, that the 
advent urns of this curious man gave the basis to Sir ' 
Walter Scott upon Avhicli to build his East Indian story 
of the SSurgeon^s Daughter.'’ 

‘3Ir.s. Sherwood lived to the east of the burial- 
ground, and Little ITcnry,^’ the subject of her beanti- 
ful talc, Litdo Henry and lii-s bearer,'" is also buried 
here," In the beginning of the present centur}^, Der- 
luimporo Avus the residence of General StcAvart. Ho 
‘ used to offer poojah to idols and worship the Ganges. 
llii lived to an advanced age, and Avas avcII acquainted 
Avith tlm manners of the natives. His Huseum in 
Ohowringheo was opened to the pubHc; during the 
last years oi hi.s life he fed a hundred destitute beggars 
daily: he Avas called » Hindoo Stewart.” Like"" Job 
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Charnock lie iiinvriod a TTindoo, and slie made a Hindoo 
of liiin/ 

It was at Eerkainpore that tlio Sepoy Muiiny first 
sounded its note of alarm. On tlic 2Gtli of Februaiy, 
1857, llic ISTiindeentli Bengal Native Infantry, quartered 
at this station, being directed to j^uradc for exercise 
until blanlc aniinimition, refused to obey the coininand, 
and in the cour.so 'of the following night turned out 
with a great noise of driminiing and shouiiiig, broke 
ox)en the bells of arras, and coinmitlcd other acta of 
open nmtiny. By ordra* of the Govern or-Gen oral, the 
regiment was di.saruied, marched down to Barrack- 
pore, and there disbanded and sent about their busi¬ 
ness.’ 

Kanimhuzu}', the great silk mart of Bengal, is now 
three mihs from the river, and a wilderness. The 
Dutch, tlie Fibnch, and the English, all iiad factories 
hero in the last century, Tlie filature and inachinciy 
of tlio ICast India Company w’oro worth about twenty 
lacs. In 1077, Mr Marslial, employed in the lactory 
at Kasiraba.zar, wais the first Englishman who learnt 
Sanscrit, and translated the Srcc Bhagbut into Eng¬ 
lish, the mimiiscript of which is preserved in the 
British Museum. Job Oharnock was chief here in 
IGSl. There occurred hero a very remarkable instance 
of Suttee witncs.scd by ^Ir Holwell in 1742, when Sir 
E. Itus.sell was chief at Kasiinbaztir. The woman was 
the relict of a respectable IMahraltu. ^ Her friends, the 
merchants, and Lady IIu.ssel, did all they could to dis¬ 
suade her : but to show her contempt of pain, she put her 
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finger in tlio fire and held it tlioro a considerable time, 
she then with one hand put fire in the pnlni of the 
other, sprinkled incense on it and fumigated the Brah¬ 
mins, and as soon as permission to burn arrived from 
ITossojm Shah, Fouzdar of Koorshcdiibad, slie mounted 
the pyre with a firm step/ The great Oovornor- 
Gcneral, Warren Hastings, was in 1758 a commercial 
assistant at Kasimbaxar, where he devoted much of his 
time to the study of l^ersiiin anci Arabic. 

Moonhedahad, originally called Wooksoodahad, is 
said hy Tieffeiithaler to have been founded by Akber. 
Tbougli not spolccji of in the Ayecn Alcborry, tlie fiict 
does not seem to be improbable. The central position, 
and its local advantages, may bavo rccommeiidod the 
spot to the notice of that far-seeing emperor to lay the 
foundations of its future greatness. Mooksoodubad 
remained a small place, but on the removal of the scat 
of Govornmont hy Moorshud Cooly Khan in 1704, when 
its name was changed into I^Ioorshedabad, and when 
that Governor erected a palace and other public offices, 
and established the mint, the town rajndly grow in size 
and impm'taucc, rose to ho the fi]\st place in Bengal, 
and attracted all eyes as the source of fiivoiir, and the 
cent ro of wealth and splendour. Including Kasimbazar, 
Saidubad, l^rooteejliGol, Joagungc, and Bhogwangola, it 
aecpiired ti circumference of thirty inile.s, and eclip.sed 
Bacca and Bujmalml in their most palmy days. 

Of Hoorslicdfihad Pro])er, the highest size was 5 miles 
long and 21 miles broad. This was in 1759, only two 
years after the battle of Blassey, when it had already at- 
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tainetl its greatest magnitude. ‘ To speak of its greatncs,s 
and opulence in tlic u^ords of Clive :—' The city-of Moor- 
slicdabad is as extensive, ijopulous, and ricli as tke city of 
London, with tliis difference, that there arc individuals 
in the first possessing infinitely greater property than in 
the last city.’ The population was so swai'ming, that 
when Clive entered Moorshedahad at the head of 200 
Europeans and 500 Sepoys, ho remarked, ‘the iiiliahit- 
aiits, if inclined to destroy the EuropeaiiB, might have 
done it uith sticics and stones ,’There was then ‘ at the 
entrance to tho town a largo and magnificent gateway, 
and a parapet pierced with embrasures for cannon,’ 
probably erected with other fortifications by Ali Verdi 
ill 17-1-2, when tho l^Iahrattas liad sjircad their inroads 
11 ]) to the suburbs of Moorshedahad, and when the Eng¬ 
lish obtained ^icriiiissiou to build ‘ a brick wall round 
their factory at Kasimha^^ar, with bastions at the angles.’ 

Up to 1770, Moorshedahad is described by Ticffcn- 
tluiler as having ‘ an iniiucnso iimiibcr of brick stucco 
houses, adoiuiod with a groat number of gardens-and line 
buildings, and that tho G-anges there had an astonishing 
number of harks and boats on it.’ In ISOS, Mr "NVird 
thus writes of it: ‘ Moorshedahad is full of hloors, very 
piopuloiis, very dusty, except a few large houses'and a 
few moscpics, tho rest of the town consists of small brick 
houses or huts into which an European croejis : for two 
miles tho river was lincd^ with trading vessels.’ It 
seems that Mr Ward took Moorshedabad to be a place 
of the Moors, and states it to have been full of those 
people. 
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Tlie fall of the Mussulman dynasty was the first cause 
of the decay of Moorshedabad. The change of the 
course of the Ganges, which, deserting Kasinihax:ar, 
Moofcojheel, and Ivalkapur, ruined tlio trade of those 
places, and turned tlieni into ‘ iiui)Grvious jungles de¬ 
nying ontranee to all but tigers, ’ forms the second. Th(' 
third cause must bo traced to the dreadful havoc made 
by the faminG of 1770, when ' desolation spread througli 
the provinces : multitudes fied to Moorshedabad; 7000 
people Averc fed there dail}" for several months; hut- the 
morlalit-y increased so fast (hat it hceanio necessary to 
keep a set of persons constantly emifioycd in removing 
the dead from tlio streets and rofuls. At Iciigtli those 
persons died, and for a time, dogs, jackals, and auiI- 
tnroF’. Avcrc the only scaA'ongers. Tlio detid Avorc placed 
on rafts and fioated doAvn the riA’cr, the hearers died 
from tlio cfilima, whole Aulkigos expired, oven children 
in some parts fodhn their dead parents, the mother on 
her child. TraAMIors A^’oro fonncl dead with money-hags 
in their liaiids, es they could not purchase corn Avith 
tliCiu.’ The mortality Avas so great at Moorshedabad 
tlial Avliole quarters were left huuuted, and sojourners 
returning to their homes found none of tlieir rolntives 
or friends to be living,—-and they gave birth to iales'"<^f 
vampii'cs and goblins that yet amuse children in native 
nurseries. 

The fourth ctuisc must he assigned to the rcmoAail of 
the capital, the lie venue Board, and the Adauhih to Cal¬ 
cutta in 177‘2. ‘The rcjisou of tlio reinoA^al AAms—that 
appeals were thus made to Calcuttadircct, and only one 
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cstablislnneiit kept up ; the records and treasure were 
insecure iu lyioorslicdabad, wliicli a few dacoits might 
enter and plunder with case. Hastings also assigned a 
reason that thereby Oalcxitta w^ould be increased in 
W'calth and inhabitants, which would cause an increase 
of English manufactures, and give the natives a bettor 
knowdedge of English customs.’ The abolition of the 
.Piini/a may be taken into the account as another cause. 

‘ The Punya 'was the annual settlement of Bengal, when 
the principal Zemindars and all the chief people of the 
country assembled at Moorshedabad in April and May; 
it was abolished in 1772, because it found that the 
amils or contractors rack-rented. The Zeniinclai’s used 
to come to the Punya wdfh the state of omralis, it w^aa 
viewed [IS an act of fealt}” or homage to the Habob of 
iloor.shedjibad, [ind the" annual rent-roll of tbo pro- 
vince.s wms then settled. Xhelats were distributed each 
year : im 17G7 the Ivhelat disbursement amounted to 
46,750 Ps. for Clive and his Couned; 38,000 Its. for 
the Hiinumit; 22,634 Its. for the people of the trea¬ 
sury; 7,352 Pts. to the Zemindar of Huddea; to the 
Ptajah of Beerbhooui 1,200 lls.; of Bishenporo 734 Ps,: 
the sum expended on Kholats that year amounted to 
2,16,870 P.S. Tlie praciice of distributing these Khelats' 
warn of long standing, as they \voro given to the Ze¬ 
mindars oil renewal of their snnimds, and as a con- 
lirmation of their [ipxiointniont; to the officers of the 
Hiziimut tliey were tin honorary distinction. The peoxde 
held the Punya iu great esteem, and Clive, regarding it 
us an ancient institution, raised a s^iccial revenue col- 
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locti’oii to pay the expenses of it; but in 17G9 tho 
Court of Directors 2 ^ 1 'obibitecl the giving jircsent-s at 
the Piinya. In 17G7, at tho Punya^ the Kabob ^yaM 
seated on tlio musnud, Yerelst^ tho Governor-Grcnoral, 
was on his right, and recomnicnded in the strongest 
manner to all the ministers and land-holders to givo all 
2 )ossiblo cncouragomont to the clearing and cultivating 
of lands for the mulberry. It must have been a splen¬ 
did sight, when, amid all the 2 )omp of Oriental magni¬ 
ficence, Khclats were in’esented to the Eajahs or ISTabebs 
of Dacca, Dinajpoor, Ilooghly, Purneah, Ti 2 ) 2 )cra, )Sylhot, 
Dungj)orc, Deerbhoom, DisbGn 2 )oro, Paclicte, pLajinalial, 
and Dhaguliiore.’ Tho ceremony of the Pun 3 m Avas 
abolished, but the Zeinindars ^mt kcci^ it u}) in their 
Cutchories, as a custom honoured in tho observance and 
not in tho breach. The animal settlement gave \vi\y to 
the decennial settlement, till, at last, the great laudlord 
of tho soil—tho State, chose to accept a rent in ])er- 
petuity, and introduced tho grand fiscal measure of tho 
Permanent Settlement. 

Fcav Anstiges of ancient Moorshodahad arc seen at 
this day. Tho IoatIj'' Mootcc Jheel, or Pearl Lake, is 
now a desert. Of the stately palace built by Suraja-u- 
Dowla, of black marble brought from the ruins of Gronr, 
only a fcAV arches noAV remain. It Avas here that Clive, 
like the ancient Lari of WarAvick—the maker and nn- 
maker of kings—took Mcor Jeffier hj the hand, led him 
up the hall, and seated him upon the ransnnd, i^roclaim- 
ing him to be the hlabob of Bengal, Bohar, and Orissa, 
and completing the ccrcmoii}^ in Oriental hislnoii b}^ a 
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niizzcr of gold rupees on a golden platter. Ilerc, too, 
was that ricli and glittering treasury, of wMcli ‘ tlie 
yaults wore piled witli heaps of gold and silver to the 
right and left, and these crowned with rubies and 
diamonds,’ as actually found by Olive, when ho made 
his first entry, victorious from the battle-field, and w^here 
ho was at liberty to help himself, but about which, 
many years afterwards, when he had to defend his con¬ 
duct, ho declared, ‘Hy God, Mr Chairman, at this 
moment I stand astonished at my own moderation.’ 
There was in that treasmy two croros of rupees in ready 
coin, and the X)ayment of the first instalinoiit is thus 
described:—' The money wais packed in 700 chests, 
embarked in 100 boats, which proceeded down tlie river 
in procession under the care of soldiers to hluddcu, 
whence they w^oro escorted to Port "William by all the 
boats of the English squadron, with banners fl 3 dng and 
music sounding—a scene of triumph and j 03 '-, and a re¬ 
markable contrast to the scene of the preceding 3 ^ear, 
when (Suraja-u-Dowda had ascended the same stream 
triuinplnuit from the conquest and plunder of Calcutta.’ 

The Kuttora, described by Hodges in 1780, as ‘ a 
grand seminary of Mussulman learning, 70 feet square, 
adorned by a mosque which rises high above all the sur¬ 
rounding buildings,’ is now all in ruins. Hear it was 
the Topel'luum, or the Habob’s artillery. Moorshud 
1 Cool 3 ^ Khan, who made dcfaidting Zemindars wear loose 
trowsors, and then introduced live cats into them, lies 
! buried hero as the humblest of beings at the foot of the 
I stairs leading up to the musjeod, so as to be trampled on 
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Ly people going up. Hero is an edifying tale of liis 
humility. ^ Jaifer Khaii^ sometimes also called Moor- 
shud Oooly Khaii, haying a presentiment that his death 
was aiiproaehing, commissioned Mirad, tlio son of Ismail, 
a Far rash (a servant whose business it is to spread car¬ 
pets), to erect a tomb, a mmjeedy and Icuthruh to be called 
after him, and directed that it should be completed in six 
months. Tliis man, on receiving the commission, re- 
epested that ho should not bo called to account for any 
acts that he might think necessary topdopt in the exe¬ 
cution of his work. On his recpicst being granted, he 
iimuediutely called upon the Zeiuiirdars to supply him 
with artisans and lahoiirers to raise the building. Ho 
fixed for the site a piece of ground which belonged to 
the Kaboh to the cast of the city. h\u’ the materials 
for the work he pulled down all the Hindoo temples that 
ho heard of in or near the city, and semed all the boats 
in the river. The Hindoo Zemindars wished to preserve \ 
their temples, and oheredto furnish all the materials at 1 
their own cost, bnt this Mirad refused, and it is said I 
tliat not a Hindoo temple was loft standing within four I 
or five days^ journey round the city. He also exercised j 
o]jpressi(m in other ways, and even pressed rospoctablo ' 
Hindoos while travelling in their snwuroes (palkecs) to 
work at the building. Hy this means the work was 
iinislicd in twelve months. It consisted of a ICuthnil), 
a Musjct;d, aiid Minars, a Houir and Haoli and Well— 
and Jit Her ivlnin endoAvod it in such a manner a.s to 
insure its being preserved after his death.' 

In the ncighhoiirhood of the Mootce Jlicel ‘ once 
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lived Lord Tcignmoutli, wlio devoted liis clays to civil 
business, and liis ovoniiigs to solitude, studying Oordoo, 
Porsiaii, Arabic, and Lengali: after flinner, wlien re¬ 
posing, an intelligent native used to entertain liim with 
stories in Oordoo. He carried on an extensive inter¬ 
course witli tlie natives, and superintended a small 
farm : be writes of it, “ here I enjoy cooing doves, 
whistling blackbirds, and purling streams ; I am quite 
solitary, and, except once a week, sec no one of Christian 
complexion.”^ 

IVloorslicdabad' formerly extended over a great part 
of the western bank. Hu Perron describes the river as 
dividing the city into two parts. On tlie right bunk is 
the burial-ground of the Nabobs. The good Ali Verdi 
lies buried here in the garden of Khoos Bang. Near 
him lies his pet—Suraja-a-Howla, who rii^ped open 
pregnant women to see how the child lay in the womb ; | 
who ordered to fill boats with men and drown them, 
while ho sat in his palace to enjoy the sight of their 
dying struggles ; who bricked up alive one of his mis¬ 
tresses between four walls; who revenged the adnltcrics 
of his mother by violating the chastity of every woman; 
Avho kci:)t in his seraglio a female guard composed of 
Tartar, Georgian, and Abyssinian women, aiiiied with 
sahres and targets ; and who murdered persons in open 
day in the streets of Moorshedahad—forming the most 
perfect specimen of a Mtihomedan character and fol¬ 
lower of the Prophet, particularly as regards his two 
great tenets of making slaughter a vixdue, and indulging 
ill a plurality of wives, and an ad UUtitm niiniher of con- 
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cubincs. Forster, in 1781, mentions muUaJis wevo 
employed bore to offer prayers for the dead, and that the 
Aviclow of Siiraja-a-Dowla used often to come to the tomb, 
and perform certain ceronioiiios of mourning'in mem or 3 ^ 
of her deceased husband/ The marriag'c of Suraja-a- 
Dowla Avas one of the most magnificent on record. It 
Aras celebrated by Ali Ycrdi, Avho ' Icept a contiiiuod 
feasting for a month in his palace at Moorshedabad : all 
comers Avere Avelcome, every family in the city^, rich and 
poor, partook of his liospil ality, roeemiig soA'eml 
times tables of dressed victuals called tiirahs, none of 
Avliich cost less than 2o Es., and thousands of them Avere 
distributed in Moorshedabad.^ 

On tlio right hank of the river Avas the palace of 
Moor Jaflicr, Avhora his contcmimrarics styled ' Clive’s 
ass.’ It Avas fortified vfith cannon, and largo cnougli 
‘ to accommodate three European monarchs.’ 

To give an item of the ancient trade of Moorsheda¬ 
bad : ‘ the Paohaiitra, or Custom Office hooks, state that, 
as late as Ali Yerdi’s time, £75,000 Avorth of raAv silk 
nnro entered there, exclusive of the European invest¬ 
ments, AAdiich Avere not entered there, as being cither 
duty free or paying duty at Ilooghly.’ Kone of the 
ancient families exist now—‘ the greater part of the 
nobles lunn gone to Belhi or haAm returned to Persia.’ 
Eo Mussulman here uoav possesses a tenth part of the 
V'caltii of Khojah Yhizeed, Avhose daily expense Avas one 
thousand rupees. The fiimous Sells, of Avhoni Burke " 
remarked in the Hoaisc of Commons that their trans- > 
actions Avere as extensive as thoso of the Bank of Eng- 
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land/ and of wlioni tlie natives say that they proposed 
to block nj) the passage of the Bhagiruttoe with rupees, 
are now reduced to the greatest poverty. One of their 
des(!ondants still li\^eSj and occupies the ancient anccs- 
toriul residence, which is in a very dilapidated state. 
He siib.sistcd for many years by the sale of the family 
jewels, till, at last, the British government granted him 
a monthly pension of 1,200 Its. His ancestors are re¬ 
puted to have pu.ssessed ten crorcs of riipoos. The title 
of Jagnf Self, or the Banker of the World, was conferred 
upon the family by the emperor of Delhi. However 
reduced in circiunstances now, the descendant of the 
Betts still has his musnnd on the left in the Durbar of 
the Habob Hazim. 

In Moorshedabad, the chief object to attract the 
traveller now is the New Palace. This is a splendid 
edifice, planned and executed by Colonel Macleod. Ho 
was the only European, the rest having been all natives, 
engaged in the work. The building is 425 foot long, 
200 wide, and 80 high—^heing the noblest in all Bengal. 
The (U).yt is twenty lacs. Architectural men describe 
fbo Government House as a building ludled by four 
elephant.^, from the four corners, and give the palm to 
the Palace of Moorshedabad. The staircase is a.s grand 
as fbat which leads a man to the levees and durbars of 
the "\^iccroy. The marble floors are splendid. ISotliing 
can bo more sumptuous than the great hanqiiotting- 
hall which is 290 feet long, with sliding doors encusod 
in mirrors. The different rooms are adorned in differ¬ 
ent st jdes. In the centre of the building is a dome, 
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from wliicli hangs a vast and most superb chandelier 
with 150 branches, presented to tJie ISTabob by tlzo 
Queen. Here lay a beautiful ivory seat, very nicely 
painted and gilt in flowers, which was said to bo the 
throne of the I^abob. It was not old Luchmiinya's 
seat tliat a Hindoo should have fplt any reverence for 
it; rather it called to mind the dark deeds of tyrants 
and profligates that wore monsters in the human shape. 
The throne was a specimen of the perfection of that 
carved ivory work for which Moorshedabad is famous. 
Tiesides mirrors, chandeliers, and lanterns, which soon 
begin to cloy, there arc no other decorations than a few 
portraits of the Nahoh, his sons and ancestors. Tho 
latter does not extend beyond two or three generations. 

From a balcony was shown to us tho Zenana. Hc- 
memhering how Ilaheems and Coberajes even were not 
allowed to pass its threshold, and who proscribed medi- 
cino for the Fcguins by merely examining the urine, it 
was on our part an act of tbe bighost espionage to over¬ 
look the Zenana. Inside the pale of the Kilh, or en¬ 
closure, within which the buildings stand, the will of 
the Niwim is yet law. Civil authorities have no juris¬ 
diction there, and wo thought our audacity might cost 
our heads. From a hasty glance that wc had of the 
Zenana wo observed it to be a range of onc-storied 
binldings in a circular form, with an open plot of 
giouiid ill the middle, laid out in little gardens and 
flower-beds. There were 30 ladies in the harem we 
veic told, and about 50 eunuchs to g’uard tlioin. These 
eunuchs come from different places in Abyssinia, from 
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Tigrii, Daiiculi, jN’iibiu, and tlie Galla country.^ The 
former Kabobs had iimch larger harems. That of 
Sorefraz had loOO women. It was AH Ycrdi only 
who had boon coiilont with a single wife. Suraja-a- 
Dowla's bounds. TTis favourite 

iiiistross, ‘ i\rohun Lull’s sister, wais a lady of the most 
delicate form, and weighed only G41bs. English.’ Many 
<jf tSiiraJa-a“I)owla’.s women taken in the camp had 
been olfered to Clive by Moor JafEer immediately after 
tlie batnc of Idasscy, The Scir Mntfihhvnn describes 
Ihc court (if Hoorshodabad as ‘a kind of Sodom; the 
woiiu'ii of the court talked imhUchj of subjects which 
should never X)ass the door of the lips.’ 

Erom the Palace to the Bmamhavah, which is a great 
arciuh'd enclosure considerably larger than that of 
Ilooghlv. IH' course, when fitted up with mirrors 
which redeet the light from numerous lustres, lamps, 
('haiideliers, lukI girandoles, tho place forms a scene of 
the most glittering splendour. 

{){f, on the other shore, lay some of tho punlihoefiy or 
peaeoc.k and horse modelled jmchts and pleasurc-hoats 
of tho Nabob, which give to one a flimt idea of those 
pleasure-boats of the Timurian princes upon which 
wore Mloaling markets’ and 'flower-gardens.’ No 
other craft chcrpiercd the surface of tho river. Tho 
days arc gone wllqn the Oaiigcs heloAv Moorslicdabud 
exhihiled a brilliantly lighted-up scene, and bore on¬ 
ward upon its bosom 'floating palaces, towers, gate.s, 
and pagodas, bright with a thousand colours, and 
shilling ill the light of nnmhciicss glittering cressets.’ 
G 
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The festival of tiie Bcira is said to have Leon introduced 
by iSiiraja-a-Bowla. It is an annual Maboinedun fete? 
instituted in lionour of the escn23e of an ancient 
sovercig'n of Bengal from drovming ; wbo, as tlie tradi¬ 
tion relates, being n 2 )sot in a boat at niglit, would lunaj 
porisbed, Ins attendants being unable to dislinguisb 
tbo sjDot wlicre lie struggled in tlie water^ bad it not 
])eeTi for a sudden illumination caused by a trooj) of 
beauteous maidens, wbo bad simultaneous]}^ biuiiobed 
into tlie water a great number of little boats, formed oi' 
cocoa-nuts, garlanded with dowers, and gleaming with 
a lamp, wboao flickering flame cacb viewed with anxious 
hopes of a baiijiy augury. T])o followers of tim Icing, 
aided by this seasonable difiusiou of light, 2)ereeive(l 
tlieir master just as bo was nearly sinking, exhaust ihI 
by vain efforts to reach the shore, and guiding a boat, 
to bis assistance, arrived in iiino to snatch him from a 
watery grave/ 

Tbo stables, tbo stud of eleiibaiits, tbo bunting 
establishments of the bTcdiob, arc all yet on a prineoly 
s(aile. lie wears oA^ery clay a new suit of elolbing, 
ivliicli become ^ cast-off finery ’ 011 the following* morn¬ 
ing. If the 2diysieian prescribes a helfruif for tin* 
regulatujii of bis bowels, tbo price of it must bo meu- 
tiuiied to 1)0 a coiqile of ru 2 ices, or it would not be 
louebed by bis Highness. But the dominion that ex¬ 
tended Ibrougbout Bengal, Beliar, and Orissa^ is now 
bound witliui tlie niitsliell of a little lilla, not half a 
mile in circumferoneo. He has to wear no more nlipperx 
mrfh oG,0a0 if.v. He gets not now to chew sucli rich 
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bitels, us tlio spit would kill a sweeper. ^ There can bo 
110 doubt that the same end awaits the close of the title 
of hrabt)b Nazim of Bongalj which, wdthout any ex¬ 
ceptional reason in its favour, has so long been per¬ 
mitted to survive its congener, the Nabobate of the 
Carnatic. Tlic endeavour to maintain a stilted posi-- 
tioiL on the strength of ancestral offices, is a pretension 
which under a hlahoinedan rule would long since have 
collapsed; attendance at the Iloyal levees in refulgent 
kinhbaub, and a discreet use of shawl presents, will not 
long’ slave off the inevitable oblivion ; and it has been 
due to the ignorance as much as to the pseudo-tender¬ 
ness of Ib’itish scutiinent that the vitality of such 
empty phantoms of departed greatness has been sonie- 
wduit unreasonably protracted. The error wns a venial 
one, thougli if anything similar had been attempted in 
behalf of those whose names had been prominent in 
Ihighmd’s history, ridicule and mockery would have 
i rampled such pretensions to the dust. The time has, 
however, arriwul ■when the descendants of the families 
of the Nabob of the Carnatic, of the Nabob Nazim, of 
Tippoo, aiid of the lung of Oudh cannot too (nrly 
realize the necessity of accepting a position in Native 
►Society analogous to that occupied hy the nohlemcn oi 
England with respect to its commoners. They cannot 
hope for a higher or more honourable one; tlie frame¬ 
work of society and of our administration does not 
allow' of their holding any other; and it wdll, when 
fairly accepted, enable tboin to train and educate their 
sons in a manner which woiild fit them for employment 
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and render tliem uscrnl instead of useless and isolated 
members of society. There is small hope of so desir¬ 
able a cliaugo as long as baseless pretensions are 
nourished.’ 

Old Bhogwangola is now twelve miles from new 
‘BhogVv^ang’ola. The former was the loort of Moorsheda- 
biid in AH Yerdi’s time, when it stood upon the Bhagi- 
ruttee, now flowing some five miles westward. In old 
Bhogwangola are remains that testify to its having 
been ' a very extensive town or a series of largo villages, 
new overgrown with forests, and dotted with numerous 
tanks aud other signs of impulatioii.’ I^ew Bhogwan- 
gola is a great corn-fair, in which, says Bishop IJeber, 
‘the small hut neat mat-housos are scattered over a 
large green common, fenced off fronr the river by a 
high grassy jnoiiiid, wliic.h forms an excellent dry walk, 
bordered with mango-trees, bamboos, and tbe date- 
palm, as well as some fine banians. Tbe common was 
covered with childi-en aiid cattle, a considerable nuuihcr 
of boats was on the beach, different musical in^strinneiifs 
were struinmiug, thumping, squealing, and rattling 
from some of the open sheds, and the wliolo place ex¬ 
hibited a'cheerfulness, and an uc,tivily and hustle, wdiich 
were extremely interesting and pleasing.’ . But a se¬ 
cond time lias the Ganges played its freaks with Bho- 
gwangola, aud devoured a groat portion of it that is 
spoken of by IXebor. 

iS'early forty miles above j^loorshedabad is Jungiporc, 
said to bave been named after tbo euiiieror Jehaiigeer. 
It stands on the eastern bank, and was formerly noted 
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for its largest silk liktnre* Lord Yaleutia, in 1802, 
describes the place ^ as the greatest sillc station of the 
East India Company, and employing 3000 persons.’ 
The Charter of 1833 doomed Jungiporo and all other ' 
silk and cotton ports of Bengal to decay, and the place 
is now a toll-station, by which about 50,000 boats 
annually pass, paying a tux oil average of 3 lls. for 
each boat. 

Twenty-one miles again from Jnngiporo is Sooty, 
where the Bhagiruttoo has branched off from the 
Ganges. The ULeighbouihood of Booty is remarkable 
for the battle of Ghoriah, fought between Ali Yerdi 
and Berefraz Ehan in 1740. There was another battle 
fought in 17C3 between JVIecr Oossim and the Englisln 
Tho mouth at Booty appears to liave seldom had a free, 
navigable stream. Tavernier, writing in 1GG5, men¬ 
tions that ‘ there was a sand-bank before Booty, which 
rendered it impassable in January, so that Bernier was 
obliged to travel by land from liajmahal to Uooghly.’ 
It seems to have’ had an open passage at tho time of 
Buraja-a-Bowla, who, ' alarmed at the capture of Clian- 
dcrnagorc, and afraid that tlie English would bring 
their ships up tho Pudma and into the Bluigirutteo, 
siinlt vessels near Booty’ to provide against .such a 
contingency. 

Passmg Sooty, the Amyager falls into the waters of 
the Groat Ganges, that, rolling on for a thousand of miles 
in one luihroken current, has here first turned its coui’so 
to flow with the swelled tribute of a Inmflrcd streams 
into tbe great reservoir of tho sea. 
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‘ Varifc as a sea the Ganges ilows, 

And fiid by Himala.ya’s snows, 

Or rusliing rains, with giant force 
Unwearied runs its fated course.’ 

Tlie low marshy country, extending from Eajmaluil 
to Nuddea, and lueasuriiig a distance of 100 miles, is 
wlici’o tradition points out the former bed of the Ganges 
before the formation of the Piidma, and before also the 
existence of the present Ehagirutteo. It is inscrutable 
noAY to understaud the legend of Bliagirutli having 
brought the Ganges, but, doubtless, it refers to some 
niitural phenomenon wliieli probably occurred m the 
reign of that Hindoo prince, and on which scientific 
rescarchcis may throw some light on a future day. 

The rnim of Qonr .—^Jfo one sailing up from Sooty, 
and passing so near the spot, should omit to soe the 
ancient, the historic, and the most interesting of all 
places ill Bengal—Gour, which stands upon the opposite 
hank, and is hut half a day’s journey. Desolate as it 
now is, it is invested with the associations of a thousand 
years—witli reiiiiuisceiices of the Tula and Sena Bajahs, 
and of Miissulnuin princes till near the end of the six¬ 
teenth, century. The city of Dova Bala and Mahindra, 
I^alu, of Adisura and Biillala 8ona, offers a fair field for 
arclneological invc.stigation. Ko very ancient remains 
arc said to exist there, hut this is an assertion made, we 
tliiidv, without proper and sufficient inquiries. 

jMiich uncortuinty exists as to the origin of Gour. 
Ill tlie opinion of Beimel, ‘Gour, called also Lucknouti, 
the ancient capital of Bengal, and supposed to he the 
Gang id regia of Ifioleniy, stood on the left bunk of the 
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GaiigcS; iiboiit twenty miles below llnjmaliaL It was 
the capital of Bengal 730 years before Clirist, and was 
repaired and beautified by Iloomayoon, who gave it ilie 
name of Jcmiiitcabad; which name a part of the Cir- 
car, ill which it was situated, still bears/ No doubt, 
tlio antiquity of Gour stretches back many a century, 
but it cannot be believed to extend to so remote a 
period as the eighth eentury hofore Christ. Jluddha 
would then have most likely visited it ou his way to 
Kooch Viluu*, and the fact would htivo been mentioned 
in Buddhistical writings. The Mahaharat does not 
speak of it ns having been seen by tlio Ihinclava brothers 
in their peregrinations. Tlie Piminas speak of Bengal 
under the name of Biinyo, and not of Gour, hy which 
it was subsequently called. Ptoloiny^s Ganejia regia 
must refer to some other place, and not to Gour. Fa 
TIian \dsitod India in the beginning of tbc ilftli, and 
Tlwen Thsaiig in the early part of the seventh century, 
and they do not speak of Gour. The date assigned hy 
Wilfoi'd— A.i). GI8, seems to bo tlio most probable period 
when Gour was founded, on the indopeiuhuioo of 
Bengal from the dominion of JMagadhu. Bengal, 
called by Akber, tlio of countries, appears to 

have first had its own sovereigns on the fall of the 
Andra dynasty in the middle of tho .seventh century. 
True, that the ]\raliaharat speaks of a king of Bengal, 
but ho went to tbc Groat War as an ally of the king’ of 
]\fagadha. It was not till the time specified by Wilford 
that Bengal bad its independent kings, and Gour be¬ 
came tho capital of those kings. 
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If copper tablets and stone columns do not perpetuate 
falsolicods, it is now more Lliaii a thousand years past, 
since from the capital of ^ the richest province of India 
with the most pusillaninioiis Hindoo population,’ that 
warriors issued forth and war-boats sailed up the Ganges, 
to bring Ivamrupa on the cast, and Camboja on the west, 
and Kalinga on the south, to acknowledge the supreinac}' 
of its sovereigns. It is doubtful wbetber any vestiges of 
tins most glorious period in tbe history of tlic Bengalees 
can iiow be found in Gouv. From an inscription upon 
a temple of Buddha in Benares, it is seen that a Ihila 
Bajah was reigning in Bengal in the ^mar 102G. The 
overthrow of tliat djmasty by the Senas, the conquest ot 
Benares by llio Ilalilores, tlic destruction ofSuriiuth, and 
the ascendancy of Bliaivaism, arc all events that sceni to 
have occuiTcd within a few j'-cars of each other. Prob¬ 
ably xVdisura established himself on the throne of Goiir 
about the same lime that Anangpal II. retired to and 
re-bnili the capital of Delhi. Kaimougo had been 
abandoned by the Toiiiaras for Barri, and did not 
flourish again under the Baht ores till about the year 
1 OdO. It iniist have heoii sid)soquGnt to this period, that 
Adisiira, finding no W(n’thy.Brahmins among the illiter¬ 
ate and lieretie JkorndroH of Biiddhistical Bengal to 
celebrate his Yuffit/a, had sent to invite five orthodox 
Brahmins ironi Hannonge. Bullala Sena, eommoid}^ 
supposed to ho his son, hut roidly his great-great-grand¬ 
son, is found on reliable authority to have been reign¬ 
ing in 1097. The son and successor of Bnllahi was 
*‘The Bi*na J'njalirf of rHiii.aal,’ by T’aboo Ilajendro Lull Mitler. 
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Liielnnmi Sciia, wlio is said by tlio Maliomcclan liisto- 
riuiis to iiavo ‘ greatly embellished the city of Gour, 
and called it after his own name Luchnouty, or Lueh- 
mana-vati.’ His grandson Liiphnuiniya, however, hold 
his court at Huddea, whence he was driven by Buktiyar 
Ivliilligy, under whom Gour once more beoanie the 
capital of jMahoincdan sovereignty in Bengal. 

Of Hindoo Gour, probably no more traces exist than 
in the Hindoo Figures and Inscriptions found in the ruins 
of nioscpies built with the niatcihds of Hindoo temples 
destroyed to assert the su^^eriority of Islam, Fort}" 
yGa.r.s after it had fallen into the hands of the Maliomc- 
dans, Minajuddeu Jowiiani, author of the Tah-l'ut-i- 
Nasiri, writing on the spot, lias left this on record:— 

' The vu'iter of this ’work arrived at Lucknowty in the 
yeai’ (Hi, and visited all the religious buildings erected 
by the prince Ilissam Addeon Avuz. Lucknowty eon- 
sist.s of two wings, one on each side of the Ganges : the 
western side is called Hal, and the city of Lucknowty is 
on that side. Hroni Lucknowl.y to Naghpro (in Beer- 
Idiooni), and on the other side to Doocote, a mound or 
cairsoway is formed the distance of ten duys^ journey, 
which in tlio rainy season prevents the water from over¬ 
flowing the lands: and if this mound did not exist, 
there would be no other mode of travelling nor of visit¬ 
ing the edifice.s in the neighhourhood but in boats. Since 
his time, in consecpicncc of the construction of the cause¬ 
way, tJio road is open to everybody.’ 

Under the rataiis, Gour had attained the size oi 
'twenty miles in circumference,’ and was inclosed by 'a 
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wall aixtyfeet higli/ It liad ^two millions of iiiliabitants/ 
and was the populous capital of tlie most populous j)ro- 
vince in tlie empire. The streets were ‘ wide enough/ 
hut ‘the people were so numerous that they wore some¬ 
times trodden to dcath.^ They had certainly no street 
like tlie Chowringhee, and in ancient Gonr there were 
no other wheeled carriages to run over a man than the 
rH'd, the accidents on the road thcrofovo must have been 
owing to a had police. But the opulence of the people 
seems to have exceeded that of the nobility of modern 
Oalcutta. The rich of Gour arc said to have hcoii ‘used 
to cat their food from golden plates/ which arc not yet 
seen on the tables of anj^ European or native. The city 
was adorned with many stately mosques, colleges, baths, 
and caravanserais. 8n immense was the number of its 
edifices, that ^ a tax of 8,000 Bs. was annually levied for 
permitting bricks to bo brought from Gonr for buildings 
in i^Ionr-shedabad.’ These bricks wore ‘ enamelled,^ and 
‘ the natives of Bengal now cannot make equal t,o those 
maniifadured at Gour.^ In this state of grandeur, it 
rivalled Delhi, and was at one time the hrst city in tlio 
empire. The ‘mosque, baths, reservoir, and earavan- 
.H-vais, dislingiiished by the name of Jolally/ were con- 
slructcd hy Subaii Jelaluddoen in MOO. Olic fortifica¬ 
tions round the city were built by Nasir Shall in the 
middle of the lifteeiilli centuary. The Soon a MnsjWd, 
or the Golden Mosque, and the .Kudum Jloosid, or the 
Footstep of the Brophot, were erected by Kusserit Shah 
in the ye.'ir.'^ 1020 and ldo2. 

Ilooniayofjii was so pleased with Gonr that he 
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cliangcd tlic iiamo of that city into Jenndahad, or tlie 
city of ParadisOj and spent in it ‘ three important 
months in luxurious gralifications.’ The dread of the 
j\Eogul name was then so great to the enervated j)Ooplc 
ot Bengal, that Shore .Shah fied on the approach of 
Ilooinayoon, the gates of Gour were thrown open to him 
hy the inhabitants, and Bengalee inothcrs, abbreviating 
his name into Jlooma, ever afterwards made nso of it to 
awe their children into silence and sleep. 

It is now just tliree hundred years when Gour was 
abandoned fur its unhealthiness, and the capital was re- 
inovcfl to Tondah. Then happened the invasion of 
Bengal by Akbor under the eomniaiid of Monaim Ivhan, 
and the wars waged at that period between the Moguls 
and Patans arc j^ot ininiiclvod in the Monyal—PaLan 
game that form the diversion of ,the wonien of Bengal 
to exercise their martial 2)ro2)ensities, albeit the vdves 
and daughters of the most unwarlilce nation 1123011 earth, 
ill the moves and luancuuvros of a Mogul or Patan 
general. Monaiin Khun had heard much of the ancient 
and deserted city of Gour. lie went to vie^v it, and was so 
much delighted with the situation, and its many 2)rincoly 
edihees, that he resolved to make it the seat of Govern¬ 
ment again, and removed there with all his troops and 
otlicers from Tondah. But ‘ whether owing to the 
daintiness of the soil, the badness of the water, or the 
eorru2)icd slate of the air, a230stilence very shortly broke 
out amongst the trooiis and inhabitunls. Thousands 
died every day; and the living, tired of Inirying the 
dead, threw them int,o the river, without distinction of 
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Hindoo or Maliomedan. The goTornor hccamc sousihlo 
of his error, but it was too late. He was himself seized 
with the contagion, and at the end of ten days hade 
adieu to this transitory world/ This was in the year 
JdTd, from which commenced the ruin of Gour. 

‘ Ho part of the site of ancient Goiir,^ says Ilonnel, 
‘k nearer to the present hank of the Gauges than four 
iniles and a half; and sonio parts of it, which wore ori¬ 
ginally washed hy that river, arc now twelve miles from 
it. llov'cver, a siniili stream, that comniLinicates with 
the Ganges, now runs hy its west side, and is navigable 
during the rtiiny season. On the east side, and in some 
places within two miles, it has the Mahananda river, 
wliich is alwa3’s navigable, and conimunicates also with 
the Ganges. Taking tho extent of the ruins of Gour at 
the most reasonahlc ealeulation, it is not loss than fifteen 
miles ill length (extending along tho old bank of the 
Ganges), and from two to three in breadth. So^'oval 
villages .stand on part of its site, tho remainder is 
covered with thick forests, the habitations of tigers and 
other beasts of pro}’’; or become arable hind whoso soil 
is (hiclly composed of hriek-dust. The principal ruins 
are a mostpie lined with black marble, olaboratoly 
'v^rolight; and two gates of the citadel, which are 
strikingly grand and lofty. Those fabrics, and some lew 
others, appear to owe tlieir duration to the nature of 
their materials, whicli arc less inarkotahle, and more 
dihieiilt to separate, than those of tho ordiinuy brick 
buildings, which have been, and continue to he, an 
article of merchandise, and are transported to Moorrdic- 
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tlubiid, jVJulcla, and oilier placaSj for the purpose of build¬ 
ing. These bricjks are of the moat solid texture of any 
I over SLiu'; and have preserved the sharpness of their 
edgesj and Binoothness of their surfaces, through a series 
of ages. The situation of Gour was highly suitable for 
the capital of Bengal and Behar, as united under one 
govern]iioiit: being ncj.irl^'' centrical with respect to the 
populous parts of those provinces; and near the junction 
of the priii(U2)al rivers that compose that extraordinary 
inland iiaAUgatioip for which these 2)rovdncos arc famed; 
and, nioroover, seciu’od b^’’ tlio Ganges and other rivers, 
Oil the only c|uartor from which Bengal has any cause 
for aptiroheiision.^ 

The axe and the 2>lough have heoii at work during 
the last fifty years to reclaim the jungle, the forest, and 
wastes of India. But it is doubtful whether tliey shrill 
ever be a2)2jlied to clear tlic wilderness that lias formed 
on the site of Gour, and attracts only sportsmen for 
tiger-bagging and pig-sticking. The anticxnaiy cannot 
be expected to carry on his researches amid the haunt 
of wild beasts and snakes—in the abode of jicslilciice and 
death. 

‘ Whoi’t! giiint woml-i a ()iis>siig'o k-iii-co allow 
To hallrt (If'rforttjd, portals M’apiiii,^ wide : ’ 

lliongli few s^Kita can ho more intere.sting than the one 
on which stand the hoary and tletir ruins of the magni¬ 
ficent inoiiiniieuts of Gour. Tlie author of the 
Amihilmi, written in 1T87-<S, took considerahie pains to 
ascertain his dates b}- visiting Gour, and retuling the 
hiscrijitions on the different buildings. Bir diaries 
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"Wilkins, Librarian to tlio East India Comj)uny, pub- 
lisbcd a set of engravings of tlie ruins of Gonr. Tlior(^ 
is also a correct plan of tbo city deposited among tlio 
records of tbc India TIouso. Of late, llie ruins of Goui* 
were sbown in a idiotographic exliibilioii. 

Throe causes—the removal of the capital, the dosor- 
1ioii of its old bed by the Ganges, and the unwholcsnme- 
ncss of tlio region—have contributed to turn Gour into 
a ivilderness. ' It is impossible to pass it,^ says ITober, 
Gvithout recollccling that what Gour is, Calcutta injiy 
any day become, unless the river in ,its fresh channel 
should assume a fatal direction, and swoop in its new 
track our churches, markets, and palaces (by the way of 
the Loll Liggy and the Balligbant), to that Salt Water 
Ijako which seems its iiatnral estuary.’ This is a sad 
homily for our house-owners and municipal clcbentiirt'- 
holders. 




CHAPTER II. 


Ear below Goiu’,but still liigli in roputejis Uajinalml, 
wlufb possesses iiii interest derived from many historical 
ve{.*f)ll('etioiis and ‘ stinded associations.’ Tlie poet in liis 
ardour ina}" say— 

‘Hai], str!iii“'{‘r, hail! whoHO oyo Khali hw(' survey, 

'I'hc patli of Hnu', whero viiiii murks his way 

but tliero is notliiiig lo realize preconceived notions. 
Tbo city, founded by llajali Maun Sing and adorned by 
Sultan Sliooja, wbicli at one time rivalled Dellii in 
splendour and luxury, and rung witli ‘ the melody of tlie 
flageolet and lainbourinc,’ is now a dismal jimglo tilled 
witli tbc moans of tlie inidnigbt . bird and the shrill 
cries of ilio jackal. Tip to a recent day there were many 
vestiges of the works of Puja Maun, of the palace of 
Sidtan Shooja, of the stoiie*roofed and delicately-carved 
balcony described by Piabop Hcbcr us ‘ still I’otaining 
traces of gilding and Arabic inscriptions,’ and of 
nioscpics, gateways, and other buildings. They have 
all disappcarecT—many of them having been blasted 
by gunpowder to make room for tlio Railway works. 
The place has scarcely aiij^ interest for the traveller, 
and forms only wretched knots of huts dispersed at 
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considerable and inconvenient distances from eacli 
other. The only recommendation of the town is its 
pretty situation upon a high, steep bank, from wiiicb 
1he Himalayas are visible on a clear morning, and 
below which the Ganges, ^as if incensed at being 
obliged to make a circuit round the barrier of the 
liills/ sweeps with great violence, and, cliarmg in 
wratb, sometimes rends away several acres of ground. 
The beautiful, blue, and woody hills are about five miles 
inland. 

I Tt was on the opposite shore to Enjmahal, that iSiiraja- 
I u>I)owla happened to bo detected iind seized by liis one- 
I „inics. In his fiiglit from Moorshedabad towards Patna, 

^ he became oppressed with hunger, and lauded at the 
i coll of a jjoor hlaliomochm dervish on tlio bank of tlio 
river opposite to Itajmahal. Thirteen months before 
^ had this dervish been deprived of his oars by tlio order 
i of the fugitive tyrant, and he had good reason to re- 
I member his person, and rocognizo him in his disguise. 

I Pu'ceiving his guests courteously, and seiting about to 
. prepare a dish of kicheenj for them, ho privately sent 
off a man across the river, and leading a brother of 
, Mcer Jatfer to the fugitive's hiding-place, had him 
i seized and conveyed to Moorshedabad to revenge the 
loss of his ours. 

From Ibijmahal, we carry the reader on hoard the 
India General 8team Navigation Company’s steamer 
.hjrn with the Chjunhul, It Avas on a bright sunny 

ntteriioon that Ave turned our hack n2ion the desolate 
city ol Puij'mahal, and Avheu we wore fairly embarked 
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upon tlio wide expanse of water, tlie vessel p.'irted the 
foamiilg waves with her ho^y, and rode triumphantly 
upon them ‘ like a thing of life/ It is something to 
exiierionco the pleasures of dashing up the classic 
waters of the Ganges in a stcain-boat at the rato of 
four miles an hour, out-blustering the winds and waves, " 
not earing a nonce for the gods presiding over them. ^ ^ , 

In about two hoiirs wo passed by Oaragohi, opposite to 
which is Sahihyun 'yc, sprung into a picturesque town in 
'a wild moorland. hiext wo appi’oached the Mootee *'■ 

, Jhuma waterfall, which is seen tumbling down tbo 
iiioiuiiain in beantifnl cascades. Towards evening wo 
.were moving close to SeorecguUy, and high on the siun- 
init of the rocky eminence gleamed the whito tomb of 
the Mnssulman saint and warrior. 'The tomb,' says 
Ileber, ‘is well worth llic trouble of climbing llio bill. 

It stands on a platform of rock, surrounded by a 
batllemcntod wall, with a gate very prettily orna¬ 
mented, and rock benches all round to sit or pray on. 

The cliambcr of the tomb is square, with a dome roof, 
very neatly built, eo^^Grod with excellent chunum, 
which, though three hundred years old, remains en¬ 
tire, and having within it a carved stone iiioimd, like 
the hillocks in an English churchyard, where sleeps the 
scourge of the idolaters.' 

The famous Tririfiyiirry Pafis is bettor seen from the 
train, which runs past by tbo foot of the slate-built fort 
that forinorly guarded tbo entrance. The narrow pass, 
about a quarter of a mile wide, is flanked by two isolated 
cliffs that afford a commanding position from their loft}-, 
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peaked liciglits, to keep an enemy at bay from up- 
proacliiug tbe wooded valleys and narrow defiles of tlic 
country. Probably, the fortifications, seen in ruins on 
the soutliorn cliff, were first erected by Sliere Shall, and 
then repaired by Sultan Shooja, when they had re¬ 
spectively to defend Iheniselves — the one, from the 
approach of Hooma5"oou, and the other from that of 
Moor Punla, There may exist inscriptions, and local 
inquiries on the spot ought to settle the truth. Passing 
Terriaginay, one falls into the Anf/a of ancient Hindoo 
geography. The stupendous wall of rocks, the de¬ 
tached cliffs, the sloping dales, the warm dry soil, the 
stouter and healthier cattle, and a more manly-loeking 
race—proclaim it to he a different country from that of 
Bengal. 

It was near sunset, and tlic chain of hills stood full 
ill sight, rising in lofty ranks. High above the rest 
towered Feer-Poiater, and projected far in a promontory 
into the hed of the river. Many centuries hofore 
Pather or St Pointce had chosen this favoured spot for 
his abode, had the banks of the Ganges hero been 
covered with shrines, altars, and temples of the Bud¬ 
dhists, and the remains of these antiquities form great 
curiosities for the traveller. The Pattur-ghaita cave, 
U’ith its sculptures, is a remaikablc ohjoct for sight¬ 
seeing. Long hud a tradition heen current, that a 
certain Piujah had desired to explore it, and set out 
whh au immense suite, 100,000 torch-hearers, and 
100,000 measures of oil, hut never returned. The in- 
termiiuihle cave of native imuginution has been ex- 
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j)lorod, and found to bo not more than 136 foot long, 
und 24 hroiid. It lias no pillar or beam to support its 
roof. 

Tho Mussulman saint after whom Pcer-Pointco is 
now called, lies buried here. Ilis tomb stands on a little 
cliff aboYo the river, overhung by some fine bamboos. 

Next is Golgoufj, a pretty and pleasant spot. Here, 
in tho bed of the river, are seen three very picturesque 
rocks. In vulgar Hindoo tradition, they are supposed 
to have formed the hoartli of Bhccma Pandava. This 
is a difficult x>laco to navigate for its strong eddies 
and t'lipids, and, under the pressure of a little more 
steam, the vessel jjrocoedcd like a hellowing, hlowing, 
and bluslcring monster, at which Bhccma would 
have heen scared to take to his heels, leaving his 
savoury pot of kwheenj. In passing, we found the rocks 
to consist of huge boidders piled one upon another, 
und tufted with trees growing in their clefts. Tlie 
westernmost one is tho largest, and is inhabited by a 
faqiiocr. 

Eighteen miles liighor up is Bhaguljiore, the caintal 
of tbc ancient An gas, and the Champa of our old 
geography. Tho Buddhists are said to have taken 
possession of it prior to tho Christian era, and, most 
probably, to have retained it till thfc downfall of their 
I’oligion in the eleventh century. IIwen Thsang sjioaks 
of it in his itinerary, and alludes to the ‘ ruins of several 
monasteries in its ncighhourhood.’ But though of such 
groat aiithiuity, and promising an interesting field for 
observation, it has scarcely any cariosities for the tra- 
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veller. The town is situated in a Ioav, open valley, 
wooded with a super-ahuiidaiice of trees and vegetation, 
the putrefaction of which engenders the malaria that is 
the cause of its unliealtliinoss. Much of its salubrity is 
owing also to the impregnation of the soil with saline 
matter. On a subsequent occasion, Avhcii we had put. 
lip hero ill a bungalow, wo found the ground-floor to bo 
as moist and damp as in Calcutta. The air was lioavy, 
and had no dryness even in l^ovember. The excess of 
vegetation closing tlie prospects on all sides, made the 
spirits gloomy, and to lose all their elasticity. Ilishop 
Ilobor says, the place is very much infested by cobras 
—well may they luxuriate in such a dm-k jungly hind. 
Kothing but mean huts scattered at places, and a few 
decayed mosques, make up the features of the native 
portion of the town, 

The most curious of all objects at Bughulporo are 
two ancient Hound Tokcvs, each about seventy feet 
high. Kobody now reniembors anything ahout thorn, 
and the age and object of their erection are matters in¬ 
volved in the deepest obscurity. Prom tlieir ‘ cioao 
resemblance to pf/rethra so common in Aflghaiiistan 
and cdsowherc,^ they are supposed to bo ‘ Buddhist 
moiumionts of yore.’ They happen to ho so little 
known, that, on inquiring about tlicm from a Jhiboo, 
rcsideiiL here for twenty years, he answered that he 
was not aware of their existence. 

CkvHamTs' MonmenH—There are two of them. 
The one erected hy tlie Hindoos is in the form of a lai- 
goda, ill a pretty situation by the-river side. It is a 
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tribute of Hindoo gratitiido to commemorate tlic good¬ 
ness and generosity of tbeir benefactor. The other one 
was erected by Grovornment to pei’petuato the memory 
of his meritorious services. Upon that nioumncnt is 
the following inscription^ remarkable for trutbs de¬ 
serving tlie widest publicity:— 

TO TTTE MimollY OP AUGUSTUS CLEVELAK-D, ESQ. 

Lata ('(dlci-fi)}' of the. dhtnet^ of Jilhtijuljxn'it and liajmahal, 

Who, widiout hlootlsluid or tho torrorH of authorify, 
Rniployin*? only ilio luiiiinsof con<‘,iliati(m, conlUlonce, andbunevolence, 
Attcuiptod uTid aceoinplit^lu'd 

Thu uiitirc s^uItjuoUou of th(j lawt'ss and ^savugo inhal)it;anti-'. of tlin 
Jinig'lc'torry (*f Jiajmaliai, 

Who had long inCuiitud th(! nnighltouring lands Ity ihoir predatory 
incursions, 

Inspired them with a taste for Iho arts of civilized life, 

And attached them to the IJritish fhtvernnuuit by j^Miitpuest oyer 

Tho niost pernianent,, a/’tho most’rational inode of doininiop. 

THE GOVERNOR GENERAIj ANT) COUNCIL Olf BENGAL, 

In honour of his character, and for example to others, 

Ilevri ordered this mouuinent to he erected. 

He departed this life on tho IStlx day of Jauuaiy—178T, aged 29. 

It is jiarticulaiiy remarkable, that tlie UoYcrnmonb 
Avhich endorsed tho opinion that a eouquont over ihe. 
mind is the mod f)eym(iuenti as mcll as the most rational) 
mode of dominion, should have undertaken to depose 
Chejdo tSiiig, rob the Ucgiiras of Oiide, and ravage the 
fail’ province of Uohilcmid. 

Very few men arc awai'o that the school first sot np 
by Mr Cleveland for the ediieation of tho hiil-pcople 
lias produced a f^anthal gentleman, who has embraced 
Christianity, connected himself by marriage in a. rc- 
.spoctablc ftimily, is brother-in-law to a gciitleman of 
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the Calcutta bar, and holds a rcsiDCctabio i^ost under 
GoYornmont [it Bhagulporc. 

Tlio Mount Mandar, celebrated in the Pourauic 
legends for the churning of the ocean, lies southward 
of Bliagulporc. It is remarkable as being- of granite, 
whilst all the otliCT’ iiills in the neighbourhood ai'o 
of limestone. Originally, it was a seat of Buddhist 
Y'orship, and a place of Buddhist pilgrimage, \Yhcn 
these wild and uninhabited parts probably formc-d 
populous and llourisliiug districts. This wa.s, we 
think, when Buddhist kings reigiKuI in ^lagadha and 
Gour. On the downfall of Buddhism, Mandar fell 
into the hands of the Slimtes, and became a scal- 
of their god so as to rival Benares, and form, as th(‘ 
Kasikhund states, a second Kailma. The legend ol' 
the churning of the ocean is an interpolation in the 
Maluibharat, which evidently refers to the conlost be¬ 
tween the Brahmins (soors) and the Buddhists (asoor.s) 
■—the great serpent»yasookcc~allndmg to the sect of 
the Nufja.s. 

Janycrah and SuJfangung ,—Sailing np from Bhagul- 
pore, 'the Erst object of iiitorcst which arrests the 
altenlioii of the trayellcr is a singular mass of granite 
iowering abruptly to the height of’ about a hundred 
ieet from tlio bed of the river. Its natural beauty 
and roman tic. situation have long since dedicated it 
to the service ol religion ; and Jnngccrah, the iiaino 
of the rock in question, has been associated with many 
it talc of love and arms.’ Tlio ' Fakocr of Jimgccrali’ is 
the subject of a poem by that gifted East Indhui, Air 
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Dorozio, wlio firsfc planted tlie seed of reform in tlio 
Hindoo mind, and uslicrod into existence tho class now 
known under the dosignation of Young Bengal. 

The rock is separated from tko mainland by a dis¬ 
tance of aboiit a hundred yards, and stands facing the 
mart of Sultangung. Crowning the top is ‘ a small 
stone temple, which is visible from a great distance, 
and serves as a beacon tower to tho mariner. The pre¬ 
siding deity of this sanctuary is iiamod Gaibinatha, a 
form of Siva. The temple bears no inscription, and 
from its make and appearance does not seem to be more 
than two or throe centuries old.’ Tho surface of the 
rock is carved iu many bas-relief figures of the Pouranic 
gods. Put there arc older Buddhist figures, that 
‘ occupying more centrical positions than the Hindoo 
ones, and appearing to be more worn than the latter, 
allbrd conclusiyii evidence of the place having been 
originally a Buddhist sanctuary, Avhich tho Brahmins 
appropriated to themselves since tho downfall of Bud¬ 
dhism.’ 

Tt is but half a mile to .Tangeorah from the Railway 
station of Sultangung. ‘The space between the mart 
and tho Hallway station,’ observes Baboo Hajendro Lalla 
]\[itra., ‘forms a quadrangle of 1200 feet by 800. It 
seems never to have been under much cultivation, and 
is covered by the dehids of old buildings, tho foundations 
of which have lately boon excava.l.cd for ballast for the 
Hail way,’ The high grassy knoll perched -with a mail 
bungalow, that meets the eye, of tho passer-by in the 
train, is but a ridge of rubbish lying at the south-east 
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coviior of tlic quadrangle. There have boon diaeovered 
here chambers, and couriyaixls, and halls, and widls 
haying ‘ a thick coating of sand mid stucco sucli as are 
to be seen in modern Indiiui houses/ and floors 'nuido 
of concrete and stucco, and painted over in fresco of a 
light ocLrous coloui/ and ‘ the foundation and the side 
pillars of a largo gateway from all which the spot is 
supposed to have been tho site of ‘ a largo Ihiddhist 
luoiiastciy or Vihara, such as at one time existed at 
)Sarnathj tSanclii, Iluddha-Gya, Maiiikyala, and other 
places, and at its four corners had four chapels for tho 
use of the resident nionksd Tho thick, large-sized 
bricks employed in the construction of the building, 
have been found to be of the kiiid tliat ‘ was in use for 
■ upwards of se\'eii hundred jxvirs douoi to the hflh ox- 
sixth century of flie Christian era/ Tliis is a proof of 
the antiquity of the Yihara at least prior to the last- 
monlioncd centuries. That it was xnueh older heyond 
that period is satisfactorily ixroved by the ‘ inscriptions 
on tho minor figures, in the Gapia cluiraetor of tho 
third and fourth century, w-hicli show that the Yihara, 
with its chief hires emdpenafcHy had been established a 
eonsiderablo period before that time, probably at the 
begimdug of the Ohiistian era, or even earlier/ 

ISfo doubt remains as to the Yihara from the clis- . 
eovery of a, colossal figuro of Buddha, full seven feet high, 
of the tall jN^orth Indian and not the squat Bhol type, 
tliut seems to have been flio principal object of worship. 

‘ The figure is erect, standing in the attitude of deliver¬ 
ing u lecture. The right baud is lifted in the act of 
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exliortation ; tlio left liolds tlie liem of a large slieet of 
eluth wliieli is loosely thrown over the body. Both 
liands bear the impress of a lotus, the emblem, accord¬ 
ing to Indian chiromancy, of universal supi-einacy, and 
us such is always met with on the hands of Yishmi, 
Brahma, and some other Hindoo divinities. The ears 
are pendulous and bored, and the hair on the head dis¬ 
posed in curled buttons in the way they are usually 
represented on Burmese figures, and not very unlike 
the buttons on the heads of some of the Hinoveb bas- 
i’elie(s. The lips arc thin, and the face, though more 
rounded than oval, is not remarkable for any promi¬ 
nence of the cheek-bone. On the forehead there is a 
circular tHalc or aus2neiuus mark. The material is a 
very imrc cop2)er cast in two layers, the inner one in 
segments on an earthen mould, and held together by 
iron bands now very much worn down by rust; the 
outer layer ol the coiDjpcr has also oxidized in difibrent 
places and become quite S2)0iigy. The easting of tlic 
face down to the breast, wus efibeted in one piece ; the 
lower 2>arts down to the knee in another ; and then tho 
legs, feet, hands, and back in sc’\mral pieces. A hole 
has boon bored tliroiigh tlic breast, and clu})3 have 
been knocked ofi* from other j)arts of the body since the 
Gxhuiualion of the figure, evidently with a view to 
ascertain if it did not couttiiri hidden treasure, such as 
is said to have been found by Mahmood in the belly of 
tho famous idol of Somnauth, hut it has led to the dis¬ 
covery of nothing beyond the mould on which tlie 
figure had been cast. The substance of this mould 
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looks like a friable cinder. Originally it consisted of u 
mixture of sand, clay, charcoal, and paddy husk, of the last 
of which traces arc still yisiblc under the microscope.^ * 
]\[inor figures, carved in basalt, and in style and at¬ 
titude resembling’ tiic copper figure, have also been 
discovered, with the Buddhist creed ^ Yc dhamahetnf 
&c., engraved in the Gupta character on their pedestals. 
Tlie remains of a mud fort, usually attached to a Bud- 
diiist monastery for iis protection and security, are also 
found at a distance of about three quarters of a mile 
—forming ' a square mound of about 400 yards on each 
side, raised to the height of fibout 20 feet from the plain, 
nnd now tlie site of an indigo hictory. To the south of 
it there is a large iank whicli yielded tlio earth of 
which the mound was formed.’ Abundance of ‘little 
fictile hell-shaped Htriictures called chaifjfas, have also 
turned out with inscriptions in the Kufila typo. This 
character liad a long range of four centuries, from 
the 8tli to the 11th, and the monunients on which 
it is found may fairly bo concluded to have existed at 
least down to tlie 7 th, 8th, or even the 9 th or lOlli 
century. Tliougli not spolcon of by Fa Ilian or Hweii 
rii.sang, the destruclion of the Yihara may be supposed 
tf> have taken place on the triumx)h of Brahminism over 
Iniddliism, or otherwise no reason can be assigned for 
th(^ iconoclastic vengeance which could not have been 
iiiilicted unless by the ruthless hands of adverse sec- 
laihuis. 

* ‘ On tlio I‘.u(ldhi.4, of Sultaagung-.’ By Baboo Baiciulra 

Lallii Mitfra. 
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By rail it is but an hour’s journoy from 8ultanginig ^ 
to Jmnalpore. The tunnel hero, bored through the 
obdurate rock for nearly half a mile, is such a prodigious 
Avork of human labour and skill, as, in tbo language of 
Brahminic hyperbole, would have been represented to 
have been perforated by the Gauclira of Arjoona for a 
passage into the country of tlie Aiujuh. By river it 
took us half a day to got uj) to MongJnjrj passing the 
beautiful Kurruckpoor hills, on a peak of which Avas 
the hermitage of Ilishsyasriiigiia Muni, and AAdicro a 
mefa is annually held in honour of his memory, blear 
one of the low rocks projecting into tho river, are 
the Avcll-kuown hot-springs of SeelaJioond, famous in 
Hindoo legends for being the s23ot Avhere Seeta under- 
Avent the ordeal of fire to prove her unlaiiited chastity 
from the violence of Havana. 

hlonghyr is a j)rctty town in a charming green 
AUilley, Avitli the broad river Avashing it on tAVo sides and 
the hills in the back-ground. The ancient Hindoos bud 
an eye for all bcantiiul and adAmnhigcons localities, and 
such a romantic and commanding jJosition as Monghyr 
has, could scarcely have been left unocenj^ied by tliom. 
In tbo absence of 2 )ositi\a'! inforniation, tliis is an in¬ 
direct argiimoiit in favour of the antiquity of tbc j)lace, 
originally called Mndgidpoor. It avus on a ATiy good 
day tliat avo bai^poned to arrive at Monghyr, Avherc the 
anchorage ghaut jjrcscnted a lively and busy scene of 
prep)arations for tbo reception of Lord Canning, tben 
on bis Adce-rogal tour to tlic HjAper ProAunccs, AAUtli all 
the means and a^q^liaiices at the dis 2 )osal of a provincial 
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towa. The steep y bunk had been smoothed into an 
easy slope, and spread with a crimson cloth for a land¬ 
ing place Tho Civil aiitlmrities and Railway officers of 
the station lay waiting upon tho shore, while a little 
knot or crowd liad formed itself to witness a sight which 
it seldom falls to their lot to enjoy. Our steamer had 
scarcely anchored to coal for half an hour, before the 
Governor-General’s barge aj^peared in sight, and slowly 
steaming up came off town, and dropped its anchors in 
the mid-stream. The Agra immediately hoisted up its 
Hag in Imnoiir, and some of the authorities started in 
tlioir boats to offer their welcoino to the Yicoroy. ITe 
landed in a fcAv niiimtcs amidst no booming of guns, or 
l)rescntmont of arms, but simply tho nods and salaams 
of tho assembled multitude. His prineijial objeot in 
honouring this tOAvn Avilh a visit was, Avere told, to 
inspect the Juraalporc tunnel. 

In Monghyr there are no ancient buildings, or ruins 
of them, to render it a placo of antiquarian intorost. 
The only object to detain the truA^eller is its fort, AAdiicli 
stands on a rocky promontory, and covers a large 
0 x 1 out of ground, measuring 4000 feet in length by 
doOO ill breadth. On three sides the ramparts are 
dofeudod hy a aauMc and deep moat, -filled only during 
tlic rains, and on the fourtli is the GungeSj A\diich floAA’’s 
liero AAith .strong eddies and enrronts, and forms one of 
file diffiiailt passages for navigation. There are rocks 
in tho hod of the stream against Avhich tho AA^aters beat 
in regular surges, and it is pleasant to see them break 
immediately beneath your feet from the bastion aboA’-o, 
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The fort is now disinantlodj and me roly siu’rounded 
with high stone walls, having four' gateways, the 
piincipal of which is called the Lull JDuncazu. Upon 
two or three slabs of the side jhllars of the eastern 
gateway, we observed some small, worn-out bas-relief 
Buddhistic figures, from which it was evident that they 
had once belonged to a Buddhist temple standing at 
this town in a former age, and which atforded a proof 
of its antiquity. Inside the enclosure ‘is an ample 
plain of fine turf, dotted Avith a few trees, and tAvo or 
three noble tanks, tlio largest coATring a couple of 
acres’—a state of things,just the same as seen by 
TIeber fort}'- years ago. Two high grassy knolls aye 
enclosed Aritliin the rampart, ‘ occup3dng tA\m opposite 
angles of the fort, Avhich is an irregular square with 
tAvelvo^ bastions.’ On one of these eminences is a hand¬ 
some house, originallj'- hnilt for /the militarj’’ com¬ 
mander of the district, hut noAV occujjied h}^ the Civil 
Judge of the station. There is in the fort a beautiful 
mosque,- built of black marble. The palace of Sultan 
Soojah is traced in tlie altered building that is now oc¬ 
cupied as the shop of Thomas and Co., and Avhere we 
saAV a hfussiilinan gent come and buj^ an English spell¬ 
ing-book. This is the best located of all huihlings in 
Mongiiju*. hTear it Avas shown to us the ruins of a vast 
Avell, and a subterranean Ava}'’ cominiiiiicating Avilh tin' 
Ganges, through Avhich the Begums used to go to the 
river for ablutions. The raasoniy Avorks of the passage 
are in a ruinous state, and groAAUi over AAuth junglo.s. 
The lit,tie stone-ghaut is jmt iu a fair condition. 
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Mongliyr is a favourite town to old, invalided mili¬ 
tary pensioners and their families, who enjoy here a 
climate and picturesque scenery that reconcile them to 
a Hfe of exile, and who at last repose in the ‘ small hut 
neat burial-ground, fenced in with a low wall, and 
crammed full of obelisk tombs/ The town is large 
enough and well kept up, having pretty roads and 
streets with a moderate population. The river-side 
ftice of the native town has an imposing appearance 
with its high stone-ghauts, temples, and shady groves 
of ancient trees. ‘Though all the houses arc small,^ 
says Hober, ‘there arc many of them with an upper 
story, and the roofs, instead of the flat terrace or thatch, 
which arc the only alternations in Bengal, are generally 
sloping, with red tiles, having little earthenware orna¬ 
ments on their gables. The shops are numerous, and I 
was surprised at the neatness of the kettles, tea-trays, 
guns, pistols, toasting-forks, cutlery, and other things of 
the sort which may be procured in this tiny Birming¬ 
ham. I found afterwards that this place had been 
from very curly antiquity celebrated for its smiths, 
who derived their art from the Hindoo Yulcan, who 
hud ])een solemnly worshipped, and is supposed to 
have had a workshop herc.^ In simple language, the 
luylbologic story of the Bishop has a reference to that 
iron-mining in the licighbourhood, which naturally 
made Honghyr a muiiufacturiiig town of hard-ware; 
hut, ns such, it has declined mnch from its former 
prosperity, and is now reputed for its table dish-mats, 
straw hand-pimkabs, and baskets of various patterns, 
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ladies^ liandsomc light wooden, jet-hlack polished neck¬ 
laces and hracclots, children’s painted wooden toys, and 
strong palm-wood polished slicks and bmnhoo canes. 
Not more than twenty-five years ago, the agricullurisis 
hero were so simple as to soli their produce in heaps 
and not by weight, when many mahajuns made their 
fortunes. Grheo could be had at ten rupees the inaimd, 
that now hardly sells below thirty. IStany liill-womeii 
and their children are observed in this town. The 
great tutelary goddess of Monghyr is Chundoe Mala, an 
emblem of Kali, lying in a desolate j^art of the town 
that has been abandoned, Keforring to the aquatic 
habits of the low people here, Ilcber relates the in¬ 
stance of 'a pretty young country-woman ducking 
under water for so long a time that he began to despair 
of her re-appearance.’ Wo observed two men come 
across from the other shore swiniiiiing in a standing 
posture, wdth little biindies of reeds under their arm- 
pits, and pails of milk upon their heads. Herds of 
cattle also cross over Avith their keepers to broAVse on 
the marshy islets in the river. 

Passing Monghyr, wo mention a place that has 
como to our knoAvlcclgo inuler the name of Palqiati'a. 
It is a little insignificant village AA’hcrc dealers go to 
buy grain from first liands. Situated nearly a hundred 
miles below Patna, the more coincidence of its name 
can liardly justify us to assume its identity Avitli 
Palibothra. 

Pi’om Jinnalpore to Luckceserai and tbo otlier sta¬ 
tions, tbe rail takes us through a hilly country dis- 
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closing a saccossioii of beautiful prospects. In pro¬ 
ceeding up tbe river, Soorjagurrali, Bar, and Futwa 
occur na inierosting pbutes, for-the liiglily cultivated 
state of tlio eoimtiy in wliicli they arc situated, and for 
tlio beauty and extent of tlio woods of palm and other 
fruit-trees, stretching for several miles in succession, 
and offering a prospect of the most pleasing sylvan 
scenery. It is ctirions to observe the practice of plant¬ 
ing palms in the hollows of the trunks of decayed 
pcepul trees, first met with in the gardens on this skh' 
of Bliaii gulp ore. 

It was a calm and bright evening, and the last hues 
of sunset had loft a soft stain of crimson on the river, 
when wo slowly aiiproached and anchored otf the old 
and far-famed town of Patna. From on hoard the 
steamer, the town rose full in sight on a steep pre¬ 
cipitous hank, and opened upon our eager eyes with its 
high stone-ghauts, its various buildings lialf shadowed 
by trees and half abutting on the river, its remains of 
old walls, towers, and bastions, and its mnltiliido of 
trading vosacds, all combining to make up a striking 
frontage, that stretched along the river till it was lost 
in the murky distance. The principal gdiaut, before 
which file sleumor had moored, looked most picturesofue, 
witli lofty buildings and shrines peeping through the 
hraiiehes of hoary banians and peoimls, and there wore 
groups of men in graceful drapery congregated to wit¬ 
ness tlio throwing of the JayodJHdn into the waters, 
whieli added ciaisidcrahly to the liveliness of the scene. 

Few places in India are so old, and recall to mind 
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so mauy associations, as tlio Patahpiitra of the Hindoos, 
the Palibothni of tlio Greeks, and the PoioUtse of the 
Ohineso, all referring to the city which is known in our 
day under the name of Patna. The name of Patali- 
putra does not occur either in JMcnn or the Mahabharat, 
the capital of ancient Magadha having in those ages 
been RaJfjnlia. It was in the middle of the sixth 
century before Christ that AJatmtra founded the city 
of Pataliputra. 'This prince,’ says Lassen, 'appears 
to have long had the intention of compiering VasaJi;* 
for it is recorded that his Lvo ministers, Sunitlia and 
Yasyankarn, founded in the village of Patali a fortress 
against the Yriggi ; this took place a short time before 
the deatli of Buddha. It is, no doubt, the place where 
the town Patali-putra, afterwards so famous, arose; its 
situation is distinctly defined b}'' the circumstance, that 
Buddha on his tour from Nalanda to Yuisali came to 
that place.’ Under its ancient name of Pataliputra, the 
place stands before tlio eyes of the modern traveller as 
the capital of the Handas, of Chandra-Gupta, and of 
Asoca ; as the scene whore were played those out^\•it- 
ting Machiavellian policies between Pakshasa and Cha- 
nakya, which form the subject of the drama of Mudra 
Ra/is/utsa, where jMcgasthonos had arrived on an em¬ 
bassy from Seleucus and resided for many ycfirs, leaving 
behind a record that possesses no ordinary claims upon 
our attention; whence Asoca issued his famous edicts 
about Buddhism, and sent missionaries to preach in 

*. lilontifu-'Ll by General Cunuingluini with the modern Besarh, 20 
miles north of Hnji]»ooi’. 
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Egypt, Syria, and Greece; and wlionce vessels plied to 
Ceylon in a fortniglit, and carried Maliindru with a 
braiicli of tlic sacred peepul tree of Euddlia. It is from 
the writings of Megasthones that we learn tliat 'Pali- 
bothra was eight miles long and one and a half broad, 
defended by a deep ditch and a high rampart, with 570 
towers, and 6d gates’—a state of grandeur of which 
not a tithe is possessed by the present city. 

Much doubt had prevailed for a long time as to the 
site of Palibollira, of which such a splendid account 
had been left behind by the G-rooks. Dr Spry states 
‘that as many cities have been brouglit forward by 
modern writers to prefer their claims to the Palihothra 
of India, as of old contested for the birth-place of 
Homer.’ There was D’Anvillc who identified it -Nvith 
Allahabad, IVilford with Itajmalial, and Eranklin with 
Bhangulpore: until, at last, the Erranohoas of Arrian 
was found to corro.spond witli the Jlivaneyahah^ or I he 
Soane; the name of Pataliputra turned out in Hindoo 
writings to accord wdth that of Palihothra, and the 
travels of Fa Ilian and IIwon Thsang shed a light on 
the question to leave no more doubt as to tho identity 
of the place; In the drama of ]\Tiidra Hakshasa, ‘ one 
of the characters describes the trampling down of the 
bunks of tho BoanCi as the army approaches to Ta tall- 
piiira/ 

Though the Hindoo dramatist has laid many of liis 
scones at Pataliputra, little, however, can he gleaned 
from him ns to the topography of that ancient cit 3 ^ 
Besides, we think his accounts to refer to an after- 
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period—if not to Hs own age, at least to tlio age of the 
Gupta kings in the second and third centuries, when, 
probably, it acquired the poetic appellation of Knsoo- 
inapur, I'ondcrcd by the Chincso into Kkhso-yno-'polu, 
This is a name which it must have derived from the 
boaiity of the numerous fields, gardens, and groves by 
which the place sooras to have boon surrounded in all 
ages. The Pmticcdalca or informers of Asoca were to 
bring him intolligonco oven when he was ^ promenad¬ 
ing ill his garden.^ There is a passage in the drama 
alluded to above, where llalcsliasa repeats the following 
lines :— 

‘These gardens mark the city's pheasant confiiu'.'^, 

And oft were honoiu’od I)y my sovereign’s presence.’ 

In the present day, there is no end of topes and oi’chards 
and gardens suiTounding Patna, and forming tlio sub¬ 
urban retreats of its inhabitants. 

Ilwen Thsaug next treats us with an account of 
Patna in the seventh century. The court of the kings 
of Magadha, remarked by Wilford ^ as one of the most 
brilliant that ever existed,’ had then lost much of its 
splendour. The lord j^aramountcy of the Mauryus and 
Guptas had become extinct, and their sovereignty 
broken up. Pataliputra then acknowledged the su¬ 
premacy of Harsh a Yardhana, and its Pajah was an 
attendant tributary in the triumplnd procession of that 
monarch from Patna to Kanouge. The city then 
abounded with many Ihiddhist temples and monasteries 
but the monks arc reiircsontod as having fallen off in 
practice from the rigorous system enjoined to them. 
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and merged into tlie laity, and ' living with the here¬ 
tics ’ and ^ no hotter than they.’ 

In the time of the ]\tnssnlmaii conquest, the capital 
of Beliar is said to have been removed to the town of 
that name, and its Eajah to have become so degenerated 
as to abscond from his capital, leaving it destitute, to 
be talvon by ‘ a detachment of two hundred nioii, who 
put a number of the imopposing Brahmins to the sword, 
and plundered all the inhabitants.’ It is not known 
when the removal of the capital to Belnn* had taken 
place. Probably it happened on the ascendancy of the 
ItahtoTcs at Kannonje, or of the Senas at Gonr. But 
no douljt is to bo cntei’tained as to that rcnioT^nl having 
been the caxiso vrhicli first led to the decline of Patna, 
and to its graduid insiguifiounce and obscurity, owing 
to which it is not montioiiod in the early ^mars of Ma- 
hoinoclan history. 

As described by Palph Fitcli, Patna was in the end 
of the sixteenth century ^a largo city, but contained 
only liousos of earth and straw. The country was much 
infested hy robbers, wandering like the Arabians from 
placo to place. The people were greatly imposed upon 
h}'- idle persons assuming the appearaneo of sanctity. 
One of tlicse sat asleep on horseback in the niarkot- 
plaoi', while the crowd came and reN'orentially touched 
liis feet. They thought him a great man, hut—sure he 
was a lazy lubber—I left him there sleeping.’ 

jModern Patna, has an imposing a2)poaranco from 
the river. But inside tho walls, the town is disgust¬ 
ing, disagreeahle, and mean. The huts and houses are 
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unsightly and slovcnlj’-. The passages are narrow, 
crooked, and irregular, ‘so as to render a passage 
through them on an elephant or in a palankeen always 
difficult, and often impracticable/ There is only one 
street tolerably wide, that rims from the eastern to the 
western gate, but it is by 310 means straight nor regu¬ 
larly built. In the middle of the town is a long nar¬ 
row sheet of water, which, as it dries up, becomes ex¬ 
ceedingly dirty, offensive, and malarious. The suburbs 
are built in a straggling and ill-defined mannox’, and 
they arc bare and thin of population. The country 
here is low and flooded during the rains, and being 
thickly planted, is the source of great unliealthiness to 
the town. Ancient Pataiiputra iiad been eight miles 
long and two and a. half broad. Modern I’atna is little 
more than a mile from east to west, and tlirce-quarters 
of a mile from north to south—though the inhabitants 
protend it to extend nearly nine miles along the banks 
of the Granges from Jailer Khan’s garden to Bankipore. 
Of the towers and gateways spoken of by Megastheiics, 
or of the lofty pillars, cohuuns, and timuts of the 
Saganga palace mentioned by Itie Hindoo dramatist, 
not a trace exists surviving tlio raA'agcs of time and 
war. There is no building in Patna xiow wliich is two 
liimdrod years old. Oliaualqai’s bouse with ‘old walls, 
froniwhicb a tliatclied roof projects, covered by a ixircol 
of fuel stuck up to dry, and furnished vith a bit of 
stone for bruising cow-dung fuel,’ mtiy easily be recog¬ 
nised in a squalid hut of the present day. Ihit there 
is no lofty building from which Cliandragupta nuiy see 
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(city decorated as suits tile festival of tlie autiininal 
full moon/ The Buddhist shrines and temples ha,ve 
been displaced by those of Mahadova, and Gopala, and 
ratnadevi. Instead of a Biiddliist monastery seen by 
Ilwcii Thsang, we sec now a Sikh sjmag-oguc, and Ma- 
honiedaii uiusjeeds. There are no more celebrated in 
Patna the festivals in which 'sportive bands of either 
sex sin*ead mirth and music through the echoing streets, 
and the citi^ions with their wives are abroad and merry- 
inuldng/ The days are gone when Hindoo females 
showed themselves in public, but ratlicr the streets arc 
made narrow now ‘ from jeidousy to keep persons of 
rank from appioaching tlicir women/ The Maboinedan 
is now the predominating clement in Patna, and a IMa- 
hoinedun Aucoroy wanted to change its name into 
Azimabad. The IMahoracdans form a large part of the 
population of Patna, and a hundred thousand of them 
usscunblo at the Emambarah to celebrate the ]\Iohurrn.m. 
From a stronghold of Buddhism, it is now a city of 
Rliciks and tSyucls, to keep whom in a good humour an 
especial deputation of one of their countrymen was 
made in tlic late mutiny. How that Belhi and Luck¬ 
now have ceased to be the great centres of Mahomedan 
intrigue, Patna is the only remaining place where the 
knot- of Mahoniedans is strong and influential. 

It is not easy to tell of what the buildings in ancient 
Pataliputra were principally constructed. In the pre¬ 
sent day, tltey are seen to bo built, for the most part, 
of wood and bricks. Two-thirds of a i)ucka-building 
in l\itna are of wood. Hot only is this the material of 
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beams, doors, and wmdo-\vs, btit of x^illars, floors, and 
balf of tlio walls. Tlie booths tbat project into tlie 
street and tlie ycrandahs that overliang- tliom, are all of 
wooden arebitootnro. This is because timber is so 
abundant and clieap in Patna, being easily procured 
and floated down from tlie forests of tbe Terai. The 
oldest part of Patna on tlio river-bauk is very closely 
built. Tlio sheets are ovorlmng by the upper stories, 
and have an old pavement of stone. Tlicy are so nar¬ 
row tliat draining, clearing, and ligliting tbeni are all 
out of tbe question. 

ISTo old I'cniaiiis, as it lias been said above, exist in 
Patna, unless a lofty mound of cartli, witli a Maliomedan 
Durgab on its top, near tlie Paiiway station, may be 
taken as a dnpa of Asoca. Tbe oldest ruins arc those 
of tbe fort defended by Pamuarain against tbe Sbazada, 
and situated very advantageously on a bigli bank above 
the river. Tbe citadel has only a fow of its bastions, 
and nothing more. 

The only object for sight-seeing in Patna, is tbe monn- 
incnt over tlie 150 Eiiglisbmon massacred in cold blood 
by Suinroo under tbe orders of Moer Cossim. It is a 
tali, slender column, of alternate black and yellow stone, 
that lifts its bead about 30 feet high in the old Englisli 
Inirial-ground at Patna. 

The trading quarters of Patna are out of the walled 
town, in the eastern suburbs, called Maroogunj. It is 
such ‘a largo mart, tbat 1700 boats of burthen have 
been counted lying bore at one time.’ IJnloss the 
rolling-stock of the Railway Companies be augmented 
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to tlie niimbGr of boats at caoli of tlie stations^ they can 
never hope to divert all the trade from the river. 
Patna is a noted manufactory of table-cloths ^ of any 
extentj pattern, and texture that may be ordered.’ The 
Chinese have forgotten Patalipntra, and know Patna now 
for its opium. In Patna are many wealthy Hindoo 
merchants and baiikors. 

Two fact.s came to our knowledge as p)ociiliar to the 
inhabitants of Patna. One of them relates to the 
practice of celebrating their marriages only in the 
months of dannary and February, They arc preferred, 
wo think, for their being pleasant dry months, and this 
marriage-season has the effect of producing an inipoi’t- 
unt demand in the piece-goods market for local con¬ 
sumption. The other fact is that no Hindoo dying at. 
Patna is burnt here, but on tbc other shore. It may be, 
that ancient Magudha is a banned land for not having 
])een iiieliulod in the Puniya-bhumi of the Aryas. 

To Tanbijjura, the Civil station of Patna—a distance 
of six miles. n(n’o arc the Opium "SYarohousc.s, the 
Courts of Justice, tmd tlie residences of the Eui’opeans. 
Ill Ilaukiporu is seen a high massive building, shaped 
like a dome, with two flights of steps outside to ascend 
to the top, resembling, says Heher, ‘ the old prints of 
tlu' Tower of JhibeL’ There is a circular opening at the 
top to pour in corn, and a .small door at the bottom to 
ta.ke it out. The buihtiiig in question was erected by 
Covenmieut in 17Sd, after a .severe faiuine, as a public 
granary to Ivcep down the jirice of griiiii, and marks the 
politico-ceunomical knowledge of the day. It was 
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' abandoned on discovery of its iuofficacy, since no means 
ill tlieir bands, nor any building wbicli tliey could con¬ 
struct, Avitliout laying on fresb taxes, would have been 
sufficient to collect or contain more tban one day’s pro¬ 
vision for tbo vast population of tbeir territories,’ 
Moreover, it displays sucb arcbitectnral bloclclieadism 
‘ as, by a rolinoment in absurdity, tlie door at tbe bottom 
is made to open imvards, and, consequently, wlien tbe 
granary was full, could never bavc been opened at all.’ 
Passing up in tbo train, a glimpse of this remarkable 
tower may bo caugbt by the traveller tbrougb tlie 
groves and orebards extending bebind Jbuikipore, 

Wear tbe Bankiporo station, a roadluis branebed off 
to Gaya, six miles soutb of wbicb is Boodb Ga}’a, famous 
for being tbe sjiot of tbo boly Pevjnil tree, under wbicb 
Gautama, or Sakya Muni, sat for six years and obtained 
Buddha-bood. There is a temple 'more than two 
thousand years old,’ in which ' three com]3leto arches 
bavc been observed by Baboo llajendro Ball Mittra,’ as 
affording ' a remarkable proof of the Hindoos having 
jiad a knowledge of tbo principle of the arch at a very 
early period, tbougii the credit of it lias been denied 
tlioin by all our Anglo-Indian antiquaries.’ Tliis is the 
2 )lacc to which pilgrims from China and Burmub 
travolled in former ages, and on the ruins of which has 
modern Gaya risen, supplant in g.l he ancient Biiddhapud 
by the Yisbnnpnd of tbe Brahmins, 

The Herihar-Chefra and Bonejmre Races .—Took a 
boat at the ferry-gbant of Bankiporo, and set out for the 
mela. On a tongue of land formed by the junction of 
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two rivors, and opposite tlie city of Patna, stands a lofty 
wliite templo tliat giisteiis from afar, and greets tlie eye 
across tlic immense expanse of tiie waters. Tlie sacred 
Giindliuki, that supplies the Iliiidoo with his si las, 
rising from the foot of the Bhawalagiri, here discharges 
its tribute to the Ganges immediately below the pagoda, 
and separates it from tho town of Hajeepore on the op¬ 
posite bank. The confluence is famous in the Pouranic 
legends as being the spot where tho Elephant and tho 
Tortoise waged their wars, till carried off by Garuda in 
his talons to the forests of Noimisha. The country is 
flat, but fruitful and interesting. Fields of barley and 
wheat, fine natural meadows, profusion of groves and 
orchards, and herds of diversified cattle, make up a 
prospect delightful to the vision and mind. Through¬ 
out tho year the shrine is little frequented by pilgrims. 
But towards the full moon of Kartlck, the holy spot 
attracts immense multitudes, and a fair is held there, 
tlie largest perhaps in all India. The solitary fields are 
covered with sheds and tents for many an acre, and grow 
into a city of vast size and population. From a distance 
fd‘ four miles the hum of voices reached oiii’ ears as wo 
sjuIlmI down the river. Tho mela is particularly remark¬ 
able for being a groat cattlo-fair. Cows and calves, 
ploughing oxen, cart-bullocks, and buffaloes, soil to the 
number of some thirty thousand. Dlot less than ten 
thousand horses change thoir masters. Tho number of 
edephunts brought for sale sometimes amounts to two 
tlioiisand. The coiigingation of men may be estimated 
at near two hundred thousand. The attractive part of 
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the iuir consists of rows of booths extending in several 
streets, and displaying coj^por and brass wares, Euro¬ 
pean and native goods, toys, ornaments, jewelleiy, and 
all that would meet the necessity or luxury of a large 
part of the ncighboixring population, hlumcrous are the 
shops for the sale of grain and sweetmeats. Wear five 
hundred tents of various size and patterns arc j)itclicd 
for the accommodation of the rajahs, zemindars, and 
merchants who come to tho fair, and the canvas-eity 
disi)lays a scene oi‘ great gorgoousness. They are 
splendidly illuminated at night, and thrown open to all 
descriptions of visitors. Much money is expended on 
the iiautch-girls, whose dancing and .songs form tho 
great source of Indian entertainment. Parties of stroll¬ 
ing actors, dressed hiiitastically, ply to and fro, dancing 
and singing. Tlie river affords one of the gayest 
spectacles of the/aife. It is crowded with boats of all 
descriptions, fitted out with platforms and canopies, and 
lighted Avith variegated lamps, torches, and blue-Hghts. 
Upon them the guests are entertained Avith nantch. 
Tho Europ)cans visiting tho fair add to its amusements 
by their pleasures of tho turf, Tliere is no more cere¬ 
mony than that of ablution on the day of tho fiih moon, 
and a 2)0ojah to the emhlem of Ilcri-Tiara, in honour of 
Avhom the mela is held. 

Tho fair brcalis up after a fortnight, and tho place is 
left to its solitariness for the next tAVolvemonths. 

Dinapore —the military station of Patna, and di.stant 
from it about fourteen miles, has only its barracks and 
llie bungalows usual in a cantonment. Merely a passing 
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view of it is cnougk to allay ilie curiosity of tlic traveller. 
Four miles north of Dinapore is the junction of tlie 
SoaiiG with the Gauges. The alterations in the course 
of the first river, and the small extent -to which Patna 
has shrunk in modern times, naturally lead men to 
doubt at first the identity of that city with Palibothra. 
The vast and broad sheet of water formed by the con- 
iluence makes a grand sight, and is contemplated with 
no little pride when puny man has made the Soane 

‘Tami'ly to entluve a Itridgo o£ wondrous lengili,’ 

the reality of which has surpassed the fictitious Selahund 
of Valmiki. 

Grossing the Soane bridge, the next place of note 
upon the rail is Arrah, Kituated in a fertile and wcll- 
ciiKivatod country. Tt was at Arrah that ‘ a handful 
of heroes defended a billiard-room against drought, and 
hunger, and cannon, and the militia of a warlike region, 
backed b}’’ thr(*c regiments of regular infantry.’ 

(Jhnpruh, on the left btink of tho Ganges, has a 
pretty situation. TiefTenthuler describes it as ^ oxteud- 
iiig half a mile along tlio Ganges consisting of straw*- 
roofed bttilding.s, {ind containing French, English, and 
Dutch fiictories.’ I hunahoiits are the principal saltpetre 
vnrks. Piut England’s prohibition of tho export of that 
article during th(‘ Pussian war, hastened tho ruin of that 
t rade by rousing tho energy of tho Continental Powers 
to shukti off tlicir depoiidencc upon England for salt- 
peti’c. 

Five or six miles above Chuprab, tho Ganges re- 
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ceives tlie tribute of tlic Gograb—tlie Surjoo of tlio 
E,amayana. The jimction of the two streams presents a 
noble appearance. The immense expanse I’aiscs an idea 
of the sea. Our view was limited only to a circle of 
water all round us, and wo gazed upon Jiothing but the 
sky and water—the distant trees beyond the limits of the 
circle seeming like a streak in the horizon. 

Our progress had been most favourable the whole 
day. But the course of a vessel through the shoals and 
sand-banks of the GangG.s, like ' the course of true love,’ 
never runs smooth. In nearing Biixar^ the steamer 
struck groundj and kej^t us at a stand-still for an hour, 
until it floated by dint of hard-hawsiiig, and extra 
pressure of steam now and then. 

It was almost dusk when wo reached and anchored 
before JBnA'ar, and were pcrniiUcdtohuA'c a mere glimpse 
of it from on board. The British power made its terri¬ 
torial progress in India like the Bawun ArnffO' of the 
Hindoos, taking long strides, and making its first step 
at Plasscy, the second at Buxar, and tlic third almost at 
the frontiers of India. The battle Ho. 2nd fought liero 
oi)encd the way to Upper Hindoostan to their ad\aiuce, 
and placed its fair provinces at their disposal. They 
were distributed like ‘up-(ovm lots’ in a reclamation 
speculation, and Corah, Allahabad, and the I)oub were 
given away to the cx-Sliazada Shah Alum, Oude to 
Shiija Dowla—while the English took in tlicir hands 
the key of the exchequer of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 
The fortress, occupied at the expense of nearly 5000 
lives on both sides, is still in good order, and stands 
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upon an eleratccl grouncl, -vvlienco Hlie view, upon a 
fine day, presents a scene infinitely gratifying to tlio 
senses. Tlie eye rests on an extended plain, skirted by 
a broad winding riycr, chequered with exuberant fields 
of corn, groves of lofty spreading trees, and la rge villages; 
the whole combining some of the grandest objects in 
mitiiro, and impressing the mind with cheerfulness and 
content."’ Forster mentions that ‘ on a small mount to 
the westward of the Fort of Buxar, an edifice, said to 
bo erected to the memory of Earn, still exists, and that 
the Hindoos hold this monumental curiosity in a degree 
of estimation not inferior to that which the zealous and 
devout Catholics entertain for the holy House of Loretto. 
It would appear that Ham, whilst a youth, made a visit 
to this eminence and remained on it seven days. Dur¬ 
ing this sojoitrn, some learned master of the scionco 
taught him the art of managing the bow, and truly 
wonderful arc the feats recorded of his performance in 
after-times. The least meritorious of these exploits 
would, if duly detailed, produce the exclamation that 
Ham indeed drew a long bow.’ In native tradition, the 
country hcroaboid.s is called Bliojepooroah, or ilic 
kingdom of Hajuh Hhoja—the great Necromancer-ICing 
of India. 

Off Buxar, we passed a pleasant night njDon the 
sfoamer. It was a night -for romance, such as when 
' Troilus sighed his soul to absent Orossida:’ The moon 
had a pure, inielouded brightness. ' The river lay calm 
and Iraiiquil as the bosom of innocence, and the gentle 
rippling of the water against the sido.s of the vesseD 
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raado a lullaby to tlio cars, that brouglit on a refresliiiig 
sleep to digest a hearty dinner. Early next morning, 
the Agra weighed its anchor, and went paddling on to 
Gliadxyore. Ideached this town at three in the after¬ 
noon, ajid there was no more sailing that day on account 
of a telegram from Calcutta. 

Many a time did we wish to sec the town, that, saj-'s 
rCeber, ‘ is.-celebrated throughout India for the whole- 
somcncss of its air, and the beauty and extent of its rose 
gardens.-' If, at last,' an opportunity happened to 
gratify our wishes, it was only for the short space of 
three hours, during which no man can be sufEciently 
influenced to form his opinion of the salubrity or in¬ 
salubrity of a place. It is not for us either to confirm 
or contradict the wholcsoniencss of the air of Ghazi] 3 ore, 
in our stroll through that town for a couple of hours wo 
did not taste any extra-bland airs followed by an extra- 
heenness of appetite, nor did wo return from it catching 
an ague or jungle-fever. As for the famous rose gardens, 
the greatest of all curiosities at Ghazipure, whore one 
may fancy himself in the reality of SadPs Gulislan 
midst flowers and flowering shrubs, and where, as we 
have been told by one from pei’sonal experience, the 
opening of the countless buds is distinctly audible in the 
stillness of an ovoning ; they were at a distance which 
made us very much regret missing them. In truth, wo 
would litive come awaiy doubting the very existence of 
these rose-fields that occui^y hundreds of acres, had no! 
a number of men come to sell their rose-water, attar, and 
other perfumed oils at the coaling ghaut of the steamer. 
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The handsome ruinod palace of Kaboh CoBsim AH Khan, 
ill the banqueting-hall of which was a ' deep trench, 
which used to ho filled with rose-water wlieuthe Kabob 
and his friends were feasting there/ was also missed by 
ns, Onr long-cherished wishes were gratified »o far as 
to find Gha5?:ipore a largo town finely situated upon an 
elevated bank^ and siiiTonnded by luxuriant groves. It 
lias a long wide street passing through ncat-bujlt 
bazars. Tlio wares of the shopkeepers wore exposed in 
the stalls, and groups of men nearly blocked up the way 
—tlio evening being the busiest time of the day in an 
Indian city. The European quarter is separated from 
the native town by gardens and fine turf-hinds, scattered 
with trees and bungalows. The cantonments arc in the 
far western extremity. 

Maha-Kosaln, the ancient Hindoo name of the dis¬ 
trict in which Grhaziporo is situated, is fertile in corn, 
pasture, and fruit trees, and its numher of inhahitfints 
to the square mile is 500 in the present day, . Though 
an old town, mentioned in the Ayeen Akbarry, Ghazi- 
poro possesses no interest from old associations, and has 
no remains of antiquity. In name, in fonndation, and 
in population, it is a J^lahomedun town. Ghaziporc is 
the first largo and important town that is mot with on 
tliG left bunk of the Gang(is in proceeding up from 
Hajmuhl, and it is the lowest station of the North- 
Whstoni Presidency. 

In Gbazipore sleeps Lord Cornwallis. Ho bad been 
appointed Governor-General a .second time, and was pro¬ 
ceeding up the coimtry, when lie fell sick on the road, 
and died at Glnizipore. . It was his especial command, 
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tliat ^wliere tlie tree fell, there it should lie/—and ‘the 
Marquis, who had seen so many vicissitudes in the West 
and East, and avIio had narrowly esca23ed death at York- 
town in America, and a grave on the banks of the 
Chesapeake, was buried at Ghazipore, on the hanks of the 
Ganges/ The monument over his remains, says Ilober, 
‘is a costly building of lino freestone, of large projiortions, 
solid masonry, and raised above the ground on a lofty 
and striking basement. But its pillars, instead of beauti¬ 
ful Corinthian well-fluted, are of the meanest Doric. 
Tlioy {irc quite too slender for their height, and for the 
heavy entablature ajid cornice which rest on them. The 
dome, instead of springing from nearly the same level 
with the roof of the surrounding portico, is raised ten 
feet higher on a most ugly and uumeaniiig attic story. 
The building is utterly unmeaning; “ it is neither a 
tenq>le nor a tomb, neitbei’ bus altar, statue, nor inscrip¬ 
tion. It is, in fact, a “ folly ” of the same sort, hut 
far more amhitious and costly than that whicli is built 
at Barrackpore, and it is vexatious to think that a very 
handsome church might have been built, and a hand¬ 
some marble inoninnont to Lord Cornwallis placed in its 
intorioi*, for a little more money than has been employed 
on a tiling, 'whicli, if any foreigner saw, would afford 
subject for mockery to all wdio read liis traAnls, at the 
exjiense of Anglo-Indian ideas of ureliifocture.^ The 
young trees, siiokeii of by Ilehcr, have grown high in 
our chij’-, and the lofty tomb, in which I'ests the Governor 
wdio introduced the Permanent Settlement, does not look 
quite so ill from the ^i^nr. 

VOL. r. 
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Isext day ^'o roiiclicd Benares —llio flag hoisted ou 
the top of the iiiiiiarct of Auriiug-zcbc^s mosque an¬ 
nounced the arrival of the steauior to the population of 
that city, ami the bridge of boats allowed us a passage 
to proceed on our way to Ghiinar. 

Perched on the crest of a liincstoiio spur that rises to 
the height of 150 feet abruptly from the edge of the 
stream, the fortress of Ohunar loomed in the distance, 
and gradually enlarged on the view, till, coming up and 
anchoring before the town, it unfolded itself hi all its 
massy proportions to our sight. Well may the TTiudoos 
imagine the dizzy lieiglit of the rocky eininonco to bo a 
seat of the Almiglity. In the whole Gangelic yalle}-, 
there is not another sjiot to be eoraijared with Chunar; 
and its lofty rock, rising in a slip of open woodland 
washed by the Ganges, could not have failed to attract 
the notic(5 of the sagacious Jlindoo. 

Landed to sec the fort. It is supposed to luivo been 
originally built and resided in by some of the Pal 
Pajahs of Pengal, and afterwards possessed by the 
Ohundal kings of ancient Malioba or modern Bundle- 
cund, from whom it. has derived the name of Chnndaf- 
(jhiir. Up an easy slope commencmg almo.st from the 
ghaut, we ascended to tlie fort, which covers the crest 
and sidch of ilie rock, and rises with ‘ several successive 
('iiclosares of walls and towers, tlic lowest of which have 
their huso wnslied hy the Ganges, Tlie site and outline 
are very nolile ; tiie rock on which it stamls is perfectly 
insulated, and, either naturally or by art, bordered on 
every side by a very awful precipice, flanked, wherever 
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it lias been possible to obtain a salient aiigic, witb 
toN\'crs, bartizans, and bastions of various ibrnis and 
sizes/ It is told in Hindoo tradition tliat tlio fori of 
Oliuiiar Avas built in one night by a giant, and is iin- 
prcgnabl(\ There is as innch truth in the former as in 
the latter, ■\rhieh lias been tested and shaken inaiij'- a 
time by Baber, Tloinaj^oon, Shore Shah, and the English. 
In its present state, the fort retains little or none of its 
ancient Hindoo or Hussnlinan features. The ramjrarts 
arc mounted with a good many Ciinnon. To chock the 
advance of an assaulting army, tlio fort is stored with 
great numbers of stone cjdiiidcrs, nmcli like garden 
rollers, to sot tliciu rolling down the stoop face of tlic 
bill upon the enemy. 

The to]) of the rock forms a coiisidorahlo and j^i’ctly 
space, covered with fine grass, and scattered with nohlo 
spreading trees. The paths beautiful, and bungalows 
neat. IVarrcn ITastings fied here from Benares during 
the Ciicytc Sing insurrection, and wo wore shown the 
house in which he lived. Tlie military iiiiportaneo 
of Cliuuar has passed away, and it is occupied now 
chiefly by invalids and ^old weather-beaten’ soldiers. 
Bishop TIeber saw here an ^ European soldier who fonglit ‘ 
with Olivo, and had no infirmity hut deafness and dim 
sight/ The view from the ramparts is excellent, and 
the prospect round Chnnar bears tliat English character 
which reminds an iinailid resident oi‘ ^ sweet, sweet 
home.’ There is a naiTow and crooked flight of steps 
descending fi’oni the top of the rock, and ending in a 
little postern-gate, that lets ouf into the river. It was 
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said by tbe guide to bo the work of an ancient Hindoo 
Hajali. The steamer lying in tho river appeared from 
the top to ho diminished into a small low vessel, almost 
on a level with tho surface of the waters, and scarcely 
raising up its liead. 

In tho fortress of Olumar is a state-prison in which 
Trimhulcjeo Haiiglia pined away his last days, hopeless 
of ever being able to give a second slip to his enemies. 
Ho had boon first kept in cl^stody at tho fortress of 
Tannah, near Bombay. But a Mahratta groom, who 
seems to have purposely taken service under the com¬ 
manding oJficor, hecunio tho instrument to facilitate the 
means for his escape. The stable where tho groom used 
to attend his horse was immediately under tlic window 
of Triinhukjee's prison. lie paid more than usual at¬ 
tention to his steed, and indulged, while curr^ung and 
cloauiug the animal, in the following Jilahratta song:— 

‘ Behind tho husk tlie. bowmen hide, 

'J'he liorse beneath ilie tree ; 

Wheu’O shall I find a. Icniglit will ride 
Tim junjflo paths with mo'/ 

Tlu'i’o are fjvi‘-aMd-iifty eouvrioiy there, 

And four-and-liOty men ; 

When the fifty-tifth shall iiioimt his steed, 

Tho Deccan tlirirc's again I ’ 

I’hc dark innuendos coin'oycdhi tho ballad fell imhoodcd 
upon the ears of tiie uninterested, and were understood 
only by Trimbukjee, who was at last found to have 
disappeared from his dungeon, with both tho groom and 
hoi'se from tho stable. Nearly in tho same manner hud 
S(U'ajeo made his escape from the hands of Aurungy;ehG 
by concettling himself in a large basket of swoet-moats ; 
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find it. is singular to remark that tlic history of the 
kluhratta xoowor is comprised between two escapes—that 
of Sevajee, Ayhioh led to its foundation, and that of 
Trimbukjee, which led to its dissolution. The slippery 
Trimbukjee was caught a second time, and lodged in 
the fortress of Chunar. ^ He is confined with great 
strictness/ says Ilobcr, ^having an European as well as 
a Sepoy guard, and never being trusted out of the sight 
of the sentries. Even his bed-chamber has three grated 
window.s open into the verandah which serves as a 
guard-room. In other respects he is well treated, has 
two largo and very aiiy apartments, a small building 
fitted up as a pagoda, and a little garden shaded with a 
peepul-tree, which ho has planted very prettily with 
balsams and other flowers. Four of his own servants 
are allowed to attend him, but they are always searched 
before they quit or return to the fort, and inust always 
be there at night. He is a little, lively, irritable-look¬ 
ing man, dressed, when I saw him, in a dirty cotton 
mnntlc, with a broad red border, thrown carelessly over 
his head and shoulders. I was introduced to him by 
Colonel Alexander, and he received me courteously, ob¬ 
serving that he himself was a Brahmin, and in token of 
his brotherly regard, plucking some of-his prettiest 
flowers for me. He then showed me his pagoda and 
garden, and after a few common-place expressions of the 
pleasure I felt in seeing so celebrated a warrior, which 
he answered by saying, with fi laugh, he should have been 
glad to make my acquaintance ehmehere, I made my bow 
and took leave. He has been now, I believe, five years in 
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prison, and seems likely to remain tliore during life, or 
till Ills patron and tool, Baja Ilow, may lessen liis power 
of doing iniscliief. He liiis often offered to give security 
to any amount for liis good bcluiviour, and to Lcconie a V- 

warmer friend to tlio Company tlian ho h<a.s ever been ' 

their enemy, hut his applications hav^e been Tain. lie 
attributes, I understand, their failure to ]\Ir Elphinstone, 
the Governor of Bombay, who is, he says, “his best [: 

friend, and his worst enemy,” the faithful trustee of his [ 

estate, treating his children with parental kindness, and I 

interesting himself in the first instance to save his life, f 

hut resolutely fixed on keeping him in prison, and urging I 

the Supreme Government to distrust all his protestu- , 

tions. liis life must now he dismally monotonous and 
wearisome. Though a Brahmin of high caste, and so I 

long a minister of state and the commander of armies, ! 

he can neither write nor road, and his whole amusement i 

consists in the ceremonies of his idolatry, his garden, 
und the gossip vhich his servants pick np for him in 
the town of Cliunar. Avarice seems at present his rul- 

passion. He is a very severe inspector of liis ' 

weekly accounts, and one day sot the whole garrison in 
an uproar about some ghee which ho accused his 
kliausumah ol embezzling; in short, ho seems loss iu« 
tei'ested with the favourable reports which he from time 
to time receives of bis family, than with the hanking 
accounts liy which they are aceompanied. Much as he 
is said to doserie his fate, as umurdorcu’, an oxtortioiicr, 
and a grossly perjured man, I Imps I may bo allowed to 
pity him.-' 
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Proofs of tlic Hindoo antiquity of Cliunar arc seen 
on tlie liigliost point of tlio rock. They consist of an 
old Hindoo palace, '\ 7 hicl 1 has a dome in the ceiiLre, and 
several vaulted apartments, with many remains of carv¬ 
ing and painting. These eJiamhers are dark and low, 
being purposely so built to exclude heat. On one side 
of this antique j^alace is a loftier and mo]’e airy build¬ 
ing, with handsome rooms and carved oriel windows, 
which was formerly the residence of the Mussulinan 
governor. There is an ex tin ordinary well, about fifteen 
feet in diainotor, and siinlc to a very great depth in the 
solid rock. The ancient Hindoo or Mussulman state- 
prison is observed to consist of four small round holes, 
just large enough for a man to pass through, and lead¬ 
ing to a subterranean dungeon, forty feet square, without 
any light or air. In a small square court, entered by a 
rusty iron door in a rugged and ancient wall, and under 
an old overshadowing pcopul-trcc, is a large black 
marble shib, which is said to bo the spot Avlicre the 
Almighty is seated personally, but invisibly, for nine 
hours of the daj'-, spending the otlicr three hours at 
Henares, during whicli interval the rock ceases to be 
impregnable to an enemy. Tradition stato.s this temple 
to contain cliest which cannot ho opened, unless the 
party opening it lose his liancl—four thioA''Cs having so 
suffered once, in an attempt on it.^ 

From the fort wo went to tho native town, which has 
houses all of stone, manj'- of w]ii(di arc two-storied and 
vo'randahed. In the shops were exposed very fine 
black and red glazed earthenware, for which this 
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placo ifi famous. Ohuimr is noted also for its iiiiest 
tobacco. 

Tlie rail from Oliunar to Mirzapore passes tbrougli a 
rugged billy and woody country. Baber mentions it 
to bavc been infested by the wild elephant, tiger, and 
rhinoceros. Now, the region is haunted only by wolves, 
and, in rare histances, by bears, Many of the quarries, 
which from a remote period have been worked for 
buildings at Ghazipore, Benares, Oliunar, Jlirzapore, 
and almost tbo whole neighbourhood, are seen in the 
range of rocks along tho foot of which the rail runs in a 
parallel. They have been quarried for ages, and whole 
towns have been built of their stones, but still no sensi¬ 
ble diminution is marked in their size. 

Beached Mirzaporo. Tho long line of neat stone- 
ghauts covering a steep hank, the vast number of richly- 
carved temples and pagodas, tho hand.somc native houses, 
the elegant gardens and bungalows, and the thick crowd 
of boats of all descriptions, present an appearance of 
grandeur that rivals Benares, and indicates the oxmlence 
possessed by the largest and richest mart of traffic in 
tho centre of Ilindoostan. hlirzupore has no ancient 
importance or renown like B.ajmahal, Bhangulpore, 
Moiighyr, Batna, Benares, but, excepting tho last, it has 
eclipsed all the towns and cities in the Gangetic valle 3 ^ 
It is not moiitioiied in the Ayeen Akharry. Ticffcn- 
thaler describes it as ‘ a mart haGng two ghauts giving 
access to tho Gauges.'* It is laid down on Benners map 
published in 1781, but not mentioned in the accounts of 
the march of the British army from Biixar to Allahabad. 
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Mirzapore lias grown and prospered under Eiigliali rule 
within the meniory of living man^ and as a mart of trade 
ranks next to the metropolis. Here is exposed for sale 
the corn, the cotton, and the dyes of one-sixth of India. 
Here, in the warehouses, are collected cloth-goods and 
metals for the consumption of near fifty millions of men. 
Here arc manufactured various goods and the richest 
carpets. Bankers and merchants from all parts of 
Ilindoostan and Central India are located lierc for 
husinoss. The enterprising and tHrifty Maiwaree is 
attracted hero, and returns home a rich man. The 
Bengalee, too, is in this great field of speculation and 
competition. There is no towm in India w’^hich has risen 
like Mirzaporo purely from commercial causes, uncon- 
nectod with religion ortho auspices of royalty. Huch as 
Mirzapore has grown and flourished, it is destined to 
quadruple in popidation, wealth, and splendour, on the 
opening of the rail to Bomha 3 ^ 

In Mirzapore is seen the most beautiful chouJc of all 
in India. The large square is enclosed by ranges of 
high stone-buildings, from ^Ybich project elegant bal¬ 
conies over-hanging the markel-phieo on all sides. 
There is also a suporb smii Eroin a noisome tank, 
it has become a ooramodions accomuiodatiun for several 
hundred travellers, with towers at the corners, and a 
well and shrubborj^ in t.he centre. This has been built 
at the expense of a benevolent native lady. 

Four miles from IMirzapore is the Temple of Binda- 
cJml. Here is seen the only instance of Kali in all 
Ilindoostan, who is the goddess of thugs and robbers. 
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Her slirinc is on the broTV' of a solitaiy hill, wliore 
imirders were very coiiYeniently comniitted without 
transpiring to the iDublic. It is said, that ^ 250 boats 
of river tliiigs, iii crows of fifteen, used to ply between 
Benares and Calcutta, fi^^e months every j’-car, under the 
protoueo of conveying jiilgTims—their Adctiuis’ back was 
broken, and the corpse was thrown into the river.’ 

From ifirzaporc to Allahabad, for an account of 
whieli the reader is referred to following pages. 



CITAPTEE III. 


Tiiii tale of our journey opens rritli all tlic pomp 
and circmnstance of an Eastern romance. Our party 
^yas composed of four,—clear reader. But^ instead of 
tlie prince, tlic minister, tlio commander, and tlm 
mcrcliant, you must bo content witli tlio less con¬ 
spicuous cliaractcrs of tlie doctor, tlic lawyer, tlio 
Bcliolar, and tlic tradesman. All tlio cliarm of a ro- 
semblanco lies only in tlio beginning. Tlio story then 
professes to be sometliing more serious than the tale of 
an Indian nursery, wliicli induces tlio very opposite of 
wliat. is aimed at lierc—to help Ibe reader to keep 
awake to tlio interest of tlio scenes and sights about 
liim. 

Friday, tlic lOtli of October, 1800, was tlio clay ap¬ 
pointed for our departui‘ 0 . Crossing over to lluwrali, 
we engaged passage for BurcBvaii. The train .started 
at 10 A.M., and ivo fairly proec'eded on our journey. 
Surely, our ancient Bliagirulb, who brought the Ganges 
from licuveii, is not more entitled to the grateful rc- 
mcnibranco of posterity, tlian is the author of the lliiil- 
"way ill India. 
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Travoliing by the Eail very much resembles mi¬ 
grating ill one vast colony, or setting out together 
in a whole moving town or caravan, hfothing niidor 
this enormous load is ever tagged to the back of a 
locomotive, and yet we were no sooner in motion than 
Calcutta, and the Hooghly, and Howrah, all began to 
recode away like the scenes in a Dissolving Yiew. 

The first sight of a steamer no loss amazed than 
alarmed the Burmese, who had a tradition that the 
capital of their empire would he safe, until a vessel 
should advtiiice up the Irrawady without oavf^ and mih ! 
Similarly does the Hindoo look uxion the Railway as a 
marvel and miracle—a novel incarnation for the re¬ 
generation of Bharat-versli. 

Tile fondness of the Bengalee for an in-door life is 
proverbial. ITc out-Jolmsons Johnson in cocknoyism. 
The Calcutta Bahoo ^ees in the Chitpoor Road the 
same ‘best highway in the world,’ as did the great 
English Loxicograxher in the Strand of London, But 
tlie long vista, that is ox)cning from one end of the 
empire to the other, will, in a few years, tcinxit him out- 
of-doors to move in a more extended orbit, to enlarge 
the circle of his terrene acquaintance, to see variety in 
human nature, and to divert his attention from the 
species Galcutta-wallah to the genus man. The fact 
has become patent, that wliich was achieved in months 
and days is now accoinxilishcd in hours and minutes, 
and celerity is as much the order of the day as security 
and saving. 

The iron-horse of the lOtli century may be said to 
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have realized llie Pegasus of tlie Greeks, or Idie Pukaraj 
of the Hindoos. It lias giyeii tangibility and a type to 
an airy nothing*, and has reduced fancy to a niattcr-of- 
fact. The introduction of this great novelty has silenced 
r>urke’s reproach, ^that if the English were to quit 
India, they would leave behind thorn no memorial of 
art or science ivorthy of a great and enlightened 
nation.'’ 

From Howrah to Bally the journey now-a-days is 
one of five minutes. In twice that time one reaches to 
tSerainpore. The next station is Chandernagore—^thcnco 
to Chinsurah, and then on to Hooghly and Muggi’a. 
The Hanes, the Hutch, the French, the Portuguese, 
and the English, all settling at these places in each 
other’s neighbourhood, once presented the microcosm 
of Europe on the banks of the Hooghly. 

AU along the road the villages still tui*n out to sec 
the progress of the train, and gaze in ignorant admira¬ 
tion at the little world borne iqion its back. 

Hothing so tedious as ,a twice-told talc—^nothing so 
insipid as a repeated dish. The story of our jouiuicy is, 
therefore, commenced from Fuinhoa. Once the seat of 
a Hindoo Ttajah, when it was fortified by a wall and 
trench, five miles in circumference, Pundooa is now a 
rural town of half its former size. From the tndn it is 
seen to peep from amidst ’groves, orchards, and gardens, 
surrounding it on all sides, and imparting to it u 
pleasing sylvan character. Traces of its ancient furtifi- 
(ialion arc yet discernible at jilaccs. The tower, 120 
feet high, arrests the eye from a long way off. This is 
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tlie oldest of all buildings in tlio plains of Lower 
Bengal, wbicli bus defied the storms and ruins of a 
tropical ciiinale through 500 years. It is striking that 
inoro brick-work can resist the cdeinents for such a 
long period. Tims standing initoiiched by time, and 
uninjured by the weather, the tower is a hoary witncH.s 
of the events of several ages. It has seen the rise and 
full of Dacca, llajniahal, and Moorshedabad, and still 
exists. To this day the building is in a very good con¬ 
dition, and promises to outlive many more generations. 
Outward tlic surface of the tower has been overlaid 
with a thick crust of the hoar of ages. 

rundooa is famous for the Battle of the Oow, 
fought in 1310, A.n. The birth of a long-denied heir 
to its Bajah had given occasion for a groat public f^te. 
There was a Persian translator attached to the Hindoo 
Court, who too wanted to partake in the jubilee. But 
the killing of a cow is indispensable to the making of a 
l\ruhomedan holiday. Living in a Hindoo towm, the 
j^loonslice hesitated between the choice of beef steaks 
and the wi’ath of alien townsmen. In an evil moment, 
his temptation getting the bettor of his prudence, he 
decided to slay a cow. Care was taken privately to 
bury the entrails and hones in an ohsenro part of the 
town. But very often does a trifle turn out to hlow' up 
a wrong-door from the fancied security of his pre¬ 
cautions. The slaughter of a cow was an extraordinary 
occurreucci in a community of vegetarians and icthyo- 
pluigists. It did not escape the powerful olfactory of the 
jackals. Huthing was ever likely to he so little antici- 
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patetl, as tliat a pack of these quick-sccntccl ci'eaturos 
should happen to ho attracted to the spot, and, un- 
Bodding the remains of the slaughtered animal, hold 
their nocturnal carnival, and then leave exposed its 
bones and skull on the field. Next morning, Avhen the 
head and feont of the offence too plainly’- told its tale, the 
wholo town rose up to a man to demand vengeance. 
The new-born child, deemed unworthy to live with the 
blood of kino upon his head, was first sacrificed to 
appease the manes of the departed quadruped. The 
hue and cry then followed the hfoonshec, who had not 
reckoned iq^on his being outwitted and betrayed by 
jackals. lie ax)X)Galcd to the hajah for protection. But 
the enormity of his crime left no hopes of mcrciy from 
any quarter. Abandoned to his fate, the Moonshce 
gave the slip to his enemies, and, escaping to his kith 
and kin, kindled the flames of a war, wdiich, raging for 
many years, at length terminated in the downfall of the 
Hindoos. 

It is said the place held out so long as the waters of 
a sacred tank possessed the virtue of restoring life to 
the fallen .soldiers of the Hindoo garrison. But charm 
was counteracted by charm. A live heifer is more 
venerated hy the Hindoo tluin the gods of his Triad. 
But in the shape of moat, it is highest ahomiiiatioii. 
The Moslems, therefore, I'daycd the rune of throwing 
in a steak of hoof, and defiling thereby the sanctity of 
the tank out of which their opponent drank. No more 
could the besieged Hindoos touch a drop of its -water. 
The spell v'as broken that had made them inviiicihlo, 
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and thirst staidiig them in the face, the screw of their 
courage got loose, and they gave up the struggle.* 
This remarkable tank may j^'et he seen some 200 yards 
on the west of the town. The site occupied by the 
present Ttailway station-house is on the very spot of 
the battle-field. The spade of the workmen has struck 
upon many skulls and hones there beneath the turf. 
Politically, the siege of Pundooa was not less im¬ 
portant than the siege of ancient lllion or Lunina— 
though no rustic Homer or Ahlmiki has been at pains 
to cominemorato the hapless end of a bovine Bhuggo- 
huttco. In truth it was a desperate struggle for the 
doniination of race over race, and of religion over re¬ 
ligion, which ended in the complete triumph of Islam 
over Hindooism. To this day, there exists a hitter 
antagonism between the two races at Pundooa, and one 
is apt to suppose that the ghost of the cow still haunts 
the place for its unavenged fate. 

The tower commemorates the victory of the Islamite. 
The iron rod lamning up to its top is verily an antici¬ 
pation of Franklin'’s discovery—though Mahomedan 
credidity should regard it to have been the walldug^sfiek 
of Sliuh jSufi, tlic hero of the war. Hard by is his tomb 
—an object of great sanctity to the hlussulmans of Lower 

JIatiy f^neli itisfinicfs occur in the histoiy of Tiulia, in .show Iiow 
Mipcr (itirui hu-jti'ucd the end of the ancient Hindoo sovereignly. The 
f‘:i!! of iialnlihipoor, in fincient Sanrashtra, was iiaatened i»y pol]uLiii<>' 
wilii till* liloitd (>f kiiiH the^sacred fountain from which aros(', at thu 
-imjimcw of Rajah Silladitya, the seven-lieaded hoiw 8epta.swa, 
which tirauii the cur of the sun, to hear him to iwttle. lu a later a^^c, 
Allauodecn jiracli. ed the ^-anie runo against the celebrated A(‘liil, tho 
K<'ech(‘ prince of G'agromi, wln'ch caused the surrender of this iin- 
pregnalilc fctrlrcss. (Sec Col. 'Vod'AHoJa^ihivu, vol. i. page 21'.).) 
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Bengal. Tlie mosque is a superb building, two biin- 
drcd foot long, with sixty domes—a minibor intended, 
2 )erliaps, to have jJroserved an arithmetic correspond¬ 
ence with the threescore Kajahs who fell in the siege. 

The Feer-piikm' at Pundooa is a largo tank, forty 
feet deep, and 500 years old. It has a pretty ap23ear- 
ance with the ruined imamharccH and tombs studding 
its banks. The most roinarkable tenant of this tank is 
a tame alligator called Fatiklian, wliich has been taught 
to obey the call of a fakcor living iqjon the embank¬ 
ments. On summons the monster shows himself u^mii 
the surface, and kcc 2 )s floating for. several minutos. 
To amuse the sj^ectators, he is called to apj)roach the 
ghaut, and then ordci'cd to make his exit. But the 
animal is loath to depart, till a fowl or some oilier food 
is thrown to him, when he is content to retire into the 
depths of the tank« This beats Pliny's elephants danc¬ 
ing the rope-dance, or Uueon Berenice's Hon dining at 
her table and licking her cheeks,^ 

Tlio Miihiiriijuh S}\eotlan Sing had oiiu day l)(3oii amusing us 
with tho feats of his j'ouUi, his swimming from island to island, and 
btistriding tho alligators for an oxenrsion. Tiiere ai'o two of lliose 
alligators quite familiar to tho inlialiitauls of Oodq)oor, \\lio oonie 
whoTi oallod ‘ from the vasty deep ’ for food, and f have often ex¬ 
asperated them hy throwing an inliated Idadder, whieli (he monsters 
greedily received, only to dive away in angry disappointment.’ (Col. 
'I'od, vol. i. page (54!?.) Captiiin Yon Orlich ,siw thirty alligators in 
a taidc near Kurraehce, who, at the call of tiie 1'akeer, ‘ Izistanlly 
crept ant. of tJie water, and like so many dogs lay in a serni-eivcle at 
tile feet of tiioir master.’ The tirt of taming and training beasts and 
birds lias been in'nctised in Indiii from a long anliquit.y. Talking- 
birds were common in the ago of Jlmiu, who advises a king to hold 
his council in a place from wiiich such birds are to he carefully re¬ 
moved. The ancient Greek writers mention that, in the festive pro- 
10 
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The Pimclooa of Bengal history is not to ho con¬ 
founded witii the Piindooa under notice. Tlic latter 
seems to have either given its name to, or derived it 
from, llie place where Sidlan Shiiinsoodecn Bengara 
removed the scat of Government fr(jin Goiir in 1050, 
and where liis son and successor Seennder huilt a sii- 
2 jerl) nios{|iic in 1000 a.d. The two jdaecs flourished 
nearly at the same time.* 

Bast hurrying on hy Boinchi. The more glimj^se 
caught of its dense muss of huildiiigs and huts is enough 
to give an idea of its 2 > 02 )ulous and thriving character. 
Ihfty 3 Tars ago, no such rural jn’osjjority met the eye 
of the traveller jiussiiig thruugli these regions. Then 
a hriek-liouso dared not 2 ) 0 }) u^) its Iiead in siieli an ob- 
scare fln’ovineial town. The well-doing burgher was 
sure to have betrayed himself to tlic daeoils. To this 
day, the countiy gentleman does not neglect the yu’c- 
caiilioii of fortifying his house with a high wall, and 
nailing the doors of his gate with huge nails to resist 

fi'.’-idns of tlio M'nnu* licms ainl jiaiitliprs fornu'd a pari- of 

tht- .-lunv (ti wliieli siijyiti<>- and otinn-rf rainarkuldc Uir (lielr 

j)imiiajrc, \veri* al^n iiiuib' to oonlrilMito i-attiiif;- on im'S, which wci't^ 
iran. jioi-ii-d on largf' and iiicrefc^fd (he varhdy of the scene.’ 

'Ijie inaji'pii' plays an iinportant part in llie dvaina of the Itnlnavali, an 
doe-i {]i{. ,v7w/- in the l'>iiaj>hul. Such were the ])nhnc anntso- 
iiK'ut,' ui tin' iffin'ratioiis who knew not anythin'^ of idoliUiy to adorn 
(heii- proec..,-.UJies Very proliahly it wan fianu the Indians that tlui 
{fonai'n; itommed many of their games in tho (Sirens and Anip]\i. 
theaU'i', lli(* V,ild-lii'usi lights of tin* enipt'i'ta's ^^cl‘(t Lmt a re- 

\ival of Iho ancient Hindoo diver.dons. to Ihm day tliosij diversions 
; nrviye in (he hullnil-fijihta and ram-lit'lits of our connlryiuf'n, in tlic 
ic!icliiii, 4 ' of parrot:-, and map,pics io inter the names {if itadlia and 
(sridma, and in the anilicial inouiilaiin, trees, and p-ardcus, forniimji' 
a part of our nuptial j)roecr,sions. 

See Nleu art's IH -Lory of Ilonyal. 
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the battering of the dhrJcye, The stair-cases in his 
zenana are all made to end in trap-doors. On liis roof 
arc i^iles of stones kept in readiness to crush the nui- 
I'audor who might venture to assail the little garrison. 
But no man now dares to defy the authority of law. 
The Imiiihlest individual is now assured of protection 
by the ^tatc in the possession of wdiat is earned by In’s 
diligence, or hoarded by his self-denial. Tliere are few 
subjeei.s to whicli the atientio]! of our provincial gentry 
is so urgently needed to bo turned now as the sanita¬ 
tion of their townships—a sidjject iin2)ortaut for its I'c- 
sults in the physical history of a nation. The lapse of 
three thousand years lias not suggested one improve¬ 
ment on the pi'iriciplcs of town-building laid down by 
old jMcnu. Draiuao’(3 there is iione in the topography 
oi’ a Hindoo town or village. The roads are mere foot¬ 
paths, traversable at the host hy a single draft hullociv. 
Bowers and gjirdens arc indeed important in rural 
hoiLsckecping. But tlic axe should level all that riots 
and rots—all that liiudors ventilation, snnshine, and 
evaporation. The gloomy orchard is no Iong(‘r wanted 
to shelter tlio honseholdcr overtaken by dacoits. 7 \mks 
and ponds are the host features in an Indian village, 
and their ghauts often form the gayest scenes in a ^ul¬ 
lage life. But out of twenty such public reservoirs, 
tiftoen are mere cess-pools which poison tlie air of the 
village by tlieir stcmdi and malaria. 

It is remarkable in all Hindoo towns and villages to 
see the low-castes occupy everywhere only the outskirts 
and live in small low wigwams. The hatred of the an- 
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cient Sudra is now borne agninst tlie modern Ijagdoes 
and Domes. To be at quits, tlic Dagdecs and Domes 
retaliate upon their aristocratic neighbours by nightly 
thefts and burglaries. They cannot but choose thus to 
live at the expense; of the coinnmniiy. Depredation 
naturally becomes the vocation of those who are ex¬ 
cluded from all social intercourse and legitimate source 
of gain, and to whom no incentive is left for hoiiourabh; 
distinction in society. Owing to this baneful excom¬ 
munication, crinio has become normal to low life in 
India, and gang-robbery prevalent from times beyond 
lire ago of the Iiistitutes. Tlie hereditary z’obbor, too, 
deems to have ids own prestige, and is slowly weaned 
from the ancestral habits grown into a second nature. 
Though better days have dawned, and the gangs have 
boon completely broken up, still there is many a sturdy 
fellow who neitlier digs, nor weaves, nor joins wood for 
his liveliliood, and who liu.s no ostensible means of living. 
V(;ry often docs sucJi a chap happen to be seen to smoke 
stpuittiiig behn'o the doorway of his hut, and to cast 
wistful glances at the passing train, with ‘a liuldiig 
devil‘in his eye.’ 

Trom Doinelu the way Ii(;s through a line open 
country, every inch of which is under cultivation. On 
either Imnd tlie eye wanders over one sheet of waving 
corn-fields, and orchards, and gardens of i>lantaiii and 
sugar-cane. Here and there arc little meadows enli¬ 
vened by cattle. Near the horizon the jzrosijcct seems 
to be closed in a gloomy jungle. But the traveller 
draws near, and is agreeably surprised to hnd it a nar- 
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row bolt of villages teeming’ with population. The 
scone is ropeatecl^ and again does the seeming jungle 
turn out to bo a thick mass of the habitations of men; 
and so on, the deception is carried for several miles in 
succession. 

Six miles interior to the right of the station-house 
at Batka is Davipoor. The Knli, to whom the village 
is indebted for its name, is a fierce Amazonian statue, 
seven feet high, and quite terror-striking to the be¬ 
holder. The opulent family of the Singhecs have 
adorned their native village with a lofty pagoda, which 
is much to the credit (jf the rural masons. From tlio 
Kail the crest of this temple is faintly descried near 
the horizon. Personally to ns the place shall always 
he memorahle foi‘ a cobra eating up a whole big cat. 

The locomotive quickens in its pace h)’’ the turn of 
a peg similarly to the horse of the Indian in Schehor- 
zado^s tale ; and it goes on and on quite 4 ikc a pawing 
steed.’ Passed Mamaron ^—a pretty village with many 
brick buildings, and a fniQ nuhoruttun, or nine-pinnaclcd 
Hindoo temple. The benntiful country, the invigor¬ 
ating air, the rich prospect of cultivation for milcH, the 
rapid succession of villages, the inmimerahlc tanks and 
fish-ponds, the swarming population, and the numerous 
inonuments of art and indnstry peculiar to Indian so¬ 
ciety, tell the traveller that ho has entered the district 
of IhirdwLin—the district wliich for salidu’ity, fertility, 
populousness, wealth, and civilization, is the most re¬ 
puted ill Bengal. Burdwan, Bishenpoor, and Beer- 
hhooni, were the three great Hindoo Eajdoms in the 
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tract popularly known under tlio name of Haiir. Tliufc 
of Burdwan has alone survived, and is contcinplated 
with a fur deeper interest than the other two. Though 
sucked and pillaged many a time, the industry, intelli- 
g(ineo, and number of its people, have as often covered 
tlie face of the land with wealth. ISTowhere in our pro¬ 
vince is ancient cax)iLal so much hoarded. Out of the 
w'calth annually created by its population, Burdwan 
2)uys the largosii revenue of all the zillulis in Bengal. 
I’lie Ihinka, winding in serpentine meanders, adds that 
‘ babhliug brook ’ to ^ the pomp of groves ’ and ‘ the 
garniture of ludds,’ which completes the eharmiug 
\ariety of this well-hnown tract. Tlic grand liailway 
viaduct, half u mile long, is an architectural vroiidcr in 
the valley of the Danioodur. It is a bridle curbing 
timf river notorious fur its impetuosity.’’' Our journey 

ItiiTiUy any iratlfr iu-lh1sIo hu intonui'd of the suditon rison to 
ul.ifh llic ilanuHnliir is sulyVct during tho jiiu’iodic rains. One of liio 
mo-t .'(‘vorc innmlationsi'xperioncdd was in when this rivov foso 
liiglior limn •■vor it had done in the recollactioii ol! lliu oldest iuluihil- 
uin, and overtloned tin* eoiiiilry for nnmy miles. All the embank¬ 
ments nere ov[>rtotnied and carried away, and scarcely a. trata^ of 
Ihf'in was left, in many [tluces tin* face of the country was cu- 
liri'ly changed. The sitf's of tine villugt.'s, tanks and gardens, were 
einivorled into a ]t*vcl plain of wind, Tlic ground on which the crops 
.-[Olid liccainc a desert in a fi‘\r lionr.s, and imlil for future cultivation 
by !h.‘ wind with whieii it ^.!ls overlaid. There had Ixani live feet of 
unier in the strei't,- of ilurdwuu. The Cnrvi, Banka, and Hainoodni- 
ni-fi* iiniti'il, and a slmet of nater, nna'i* than (> mile.s in hrt'adlli, luid 
.*i or 1 fi*et in depth, llovcd over the country eastward towards Culna, 
ami ucro- the Iloegldy, The d I'Viislation was overwhi'liiiing, and the 
lo-,' of lives was not much less than the loss of jirojnu'tv. Tn manv 
places the inhiihiiant.s were ciirricd off, a few only heing saved by 
tloutiiig on the roof.- of huts, or perching u^ioii trees, 'I'liosc that 
c-*i)ped tim.-!, Of-cuped only ivitli their livt'S. In that imnukition, a 
good-.-ized pinnace, sailed llirongli the Wouksagur bazar. Chiusnrnh 
ni.d t. hiuidcuiagore weu* kddmuler water. A rut ur ciir Imd lloalcd 
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for tliG clay now noarccl its end, and all eyes ^verc timied 
to greet the view of Burihrau. In a little time the 
sight of distant steeples and temples imido itself wcl- 
(301110 to the travellers, and before the little second-hand 
of a watch had thrice gone the round of its circle, we 
alighted on the classic soil of Burdwan. Hoondra had 
accomplished a journey of six montlis in six days, we 
liave accomplished a journey of three days in tlireo 
hours—a proof of scienco rivalling the speed of the 
^loot’s fancy. 

Trav(^llers have liaially done justice to Burdwan, tlio 
reality of which exceeds all tliat is c;hantod in ballad or 
song. In all directions the scenery fully justifies its an¬ 
cient poetical appellation of Koosumapoor, or the city 
of Flora. Tlie very walks leading to the town lie 
through a succession of groTCS, orchards, gardens, and 
fiower-xiots ; and Bharutchmidcr’s 
Jjiirdwan, malm fithan 
Choio do I'a ia, 2)oosi)ho ban 

is true to the very letter. Tlio tanks on all sides, and 
the constant x)i’o^‘cssions of women, with x^fcdiers of 
water on their waists, fully rcaliue the ghaut-scone of 
that poet. There was a thin cloud over the sky, and 
tho^ murky day, and tho gentle breaths (rf air, well 
chimed with the softest laiidscapes and the Boficst ro- 
cplluctions. Tho Banka tl(jvrs its crystal stream right 

down to Oalcutia, and strntulrd at tlm liaS .«inet> bi'f-n 

callod this lluL-LuJlah ti'lund. 'J'ho bunding niaintniin'd for 

many yoars at a groat fcost, haa Ix'on aliandoiH-d, and lln‘ oomdry is 
Udt to'bo raided by a sitting iirocns-^. No serious ri^o lias iakeii plaee 
since the erection of the Kail way. 
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tlirougli tlic town. Tlioiigli its bed now. is almost a ~ 

mere waste of sand, tlie place is not a whit less poetical ;■ 

witliOLit tbo Nuiudes. 

Place aids tlic effect of pootiy, and in Bnrdwan we ; 

go back in imagination to tlic days of Biddya and : 

’Soondra, and tliiuk more of old Beersinglia tlian of the I 

present ]\IaharajalL The man who can feel no emo- j 

tioiis in the scene of their adventures and the land of V[ 

Noor Johan’s sojourn—who can ignore the place, the j 

name of which is associated with theKobi-kun-kun, and j 

the early unoedotes of Piaminohun Bny, must thank his ; 

stars to have not a grain of I’oniunce or enthusiasm in his ; 

composilion. Tbr love~advcn1 iires of Biddjm and Soondra ' 

have all the improbability of llction mingled with the 
truth of fact—all the romance of Mojunu and Leila, 
with the reality of Bioisa and Abelard. But the liaison 
is told with all the barefacedness of a rake ; and Bha- 
rutchunder’s Biddya, and Oalidas’ Sacontola, are beings 
of antipodal didbrcnce. ' Wilt thou express in one 
word,’ wiys Goethe, Ghe hloom of the Spring and the 
fruit of the Autumn—all tliat attracts and entrances— 
all that feeds and satisfies—the IfeaYon itself and the 
Jlurlh y T mmie thee, Sacontola!—and it is done.’^ 

By the side of the ].)urG and giiileh'ss Sacontola, how 
litthi there is of the platonic, and how much of the 

Tlii'! litM'u ])ii[ inl(» rhyiut! liy ri'niofspor Kafitwick, and cited 
liy .AIoiiiiT Wiliiaiiiri iu Ids recent translation o£ Oie iilay of 

Ha (’tin tola. 

‘ Wiiuhl^t llimi till’ yoiin-jf ycnr.'t tilo^-^onis and the fruits of its decline, 

And all hv wliicli tla* i-oii! is charnn'tl, etirajiturt'd, feasted, ftal™ 

Would'.l tlidii the earth and heavon il'^clf in one itoln name combine ? 

1 name Ihrc, 0 .Sacontola ! and tdl at once Is said.’ 
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practical, in the character of The poet ought 

to have been aware that ‘ drapery is more alluring than 
exposure, and that the iniagination. is more powerfully 
moved by delicate hints than by gross descriptions.’ 
He has made r)idd3’'a to sit for the picture of a modern 
lady of Bengal, and has taken no pains to sustain her 
character by high sentiments becoming an accomplished 
princess. His talc has all the inebriating luscioiisness 
of the grape, and is therefore eagerly drunk in 1)3’' the 
multitude. But the poison swallowed is in no long time 
rejected with a nausea. 

By the learned native public of Bengal the stoiy of 
Bidd3^a and Boondra is thought to be witliout an iota of 
truth ill it. The talc was undertaken at the request of 
tlie Itajahs of Kishnagur, to level a squib at the rival 
house of Burdwan, with all the spice of rornanlic in¬ 
terest. But the Veronese no more insist on the fact of 
Juliet’s stor3’', than do the Burdwanose cling to the 
memory of Bidd3^a, and embalm it in their hoirschold 
traditions. They’show in Verona, Juliet’s tomb in a 
Avild and desolate garden, attached to a convent.* In 
BiirdAvan they shoAv 3mu the site of Bidd3ai’s house, her 
favourite pond, and the Kali of her father’s household. 

•*' ‘Iliavfj btieii ovor Verona. Tlio iiinphil1ieaU*o is wonderfiil— 
boats ovou Greoco. 01 llie tnitlii of ,hili(>l's story, Ihoy .-leoiu tf’nacious 
t(t u (l(;gToe, iiisistinj? on tUf fad, giving' a tiate (IIU):)), and allowing ii 
toiul). It ia a plain, open, and piirtly docayed sareopbagiis, with 
withered leaves in it, in a uild and dosolato t'oiiventual garden, once 
a ciMnoti'vy, now ruined lo tlio voiy gravos, Tlu* siluatlon struc'k nio 
as vary appropriate to the logaiul, boing Idightod as Choir loviu I 
liavc brought away a low {lioco.s of granita, to givu to lay chinghtcr and 
niy nieces.'— Jii/ron'a Lettcn, JS'or. 9, 181 (>, 
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Biddyapotfa, or ^ the local liahilation ’ of Ijidclya, ik 
first of all pointed out to give the lie to the opinion of 
her being a injdh. Tliore is now nothing more of this 
precious abode, than a trace of some rubbish, fully 
doublfid, blit looking sufficiently antique. Near it, on 
a spot, arc sliown the faded marks of some ancient ex¬ 
cavation,. said to indicate the subterranean passage' 
through which Soondra used to make his way incognito 
into the chambers of the princess. Further on a little 
gap in tho earth is pretended to bo one of the months 
of that famous passage. The place has silted up, and 
])addy is grown, wliero the princess ‘liver!, and moved, 
and Iiad her being.' Tlio whereabouts of tho other 
nioiitli is quite unknmvii ^ and to tho regret of all Tu~ 
dian CacaJicrSy tho site of I'lcera’s cottage is beyond all 
possibility of identification. 

Certainly, tho vulnerable point in Bharutclmnder’s 
tale is that about the subterranean passage. In this 
sceptical age it is at once reekunccl among the oAraonli- 
nariesy and exclaimed at by the reader, ‘ mole, 

conlds’t thou work i’ the earth so fast.' Tradition may 
point out, its local site, and allude to its local existence 
threi^ Imndred 3'cars ago, when llujah Maun Sing, in 
his vic(-rogultonr through Eongal, stopped at Burdwau, 
and I'isiled tlie remarkable tunnel. The practieableness 
of its {execution may receive a countenance from ilio 
mining oporations at rmncogimgo, and tho caves of El- 
lora and Elephanta maj’’ remove every donht as to the 
eiigiiiecring skill of tho ancient Hindoos. But a tunnel, 
however common now, was an extraordinary iindcrtak- 
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iiig m tlifit ag’G. Unless we clioso to regard tliat lovoi's’ 
feats are miracles to men of sober-niiiidodiiessj there 
should bo no hesitation as to the suhterrancun passage 
through which Soondra cariicd on his stealthy inter¬ 
views with the princessj having exist-erl more in the 
imagination of the poet than in reality. 

The Maun-surrohitr is next shown. It is said to 
have been used by the princess for her ablutions. Once, 
it seems to have been a splendid tank^ but is now a 
shallow piece of water, divided by the Grand Tiamk 
road into two sections. The surface forms a charming 
bed of the Indian lily. In one divisio]i, tlio flowers 
are white, in the other violet—making a pleasing con¬ 
trast by their variety. The bee hovei'.s and hums his 
ditt}' over the flowers. Eoth the lil}^ and the bee are in 
harmony with the soft rtiminiscences of the sx^ot. Uut 
from Bidd^uixiotta to the Uaun-siirrobur the distance is 
more than a mile. Unless Beersinghs x')alaco had covered 
all this sx)acc, the identity of that tank is very much to 
be doubted. The name of tlie taidv is also significant 
of its origin from Baja IMaun, who may have left it to 
denote the beneliceneo of his administration. 

The third xuuof is J’urnished by the Mifshan, whither- 
Soondra had been led for execution. Tlio site of that 
sx)oi was identified b)'- the self-same Ividi, at whoso altar 
that Prineo wa.s to have been immolated. Slie now 
hears the name of Doorluhha Tliaereen, from the jdace 
of her abodti. (Situated in the oxieii and lonely fields— 
where it is little frequented by men, and haunted as it. 
were hj’- g]io.st.s and ax^XJai'ifiuns, the .spot heur.s out the 
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trutli of tlie poet’s description. TIic image is of a small 
size, carved out on a slab of stone. Unclerncnth tlie 
figure is an obsolete inscription, wliieb sufiicientlj^ ex¬ 
culpates it from being a sculptural fraud and forgery of 
a recent date. It also servos to lend a colour of trutli to 
her pretensions of being as old as Beei’singlia—and tlie 
bouu. fide goddess, wlio has eaten the poojali of that 
Bajah, received tbc votive offerings of Biddya, and 
hoard the prayers of Soondra. If really rucIi, she ought 
liersclf to act as the umpire betvTcn those beings and 
the sceptics of the niiieteeuth century. 

Ho decisive conclusion can bo arrived at as to the 
<ruth or fictitiousness of Bharutchimdcr’s tale^—‘much 
may be said on both sides of the question.’ But to save 
trouble, grant tliat Bidd}^, was a character of liistoric 
authentieit}’-. Her epoch, then, may be fixed somewhere 
between the eighth and eleventh centuries—a period 
tallying with that, during wdiich the Ohola Princes held 
a powerful sovereignty in Southern India, and had their 
capital at Kanehipoor or modern Conjeveram, -whoneG 
Soondra came, There was in that ago a considerable 
intercom-se between the Coromandel Coast and the Gan- 
getie valley. It is mentioned in the Periplus that ‘large 
vessels crossed the Bay of Bengal to the mouth of the 
Cxungos,’ In- the days of Asoca, Auyages were made 
across the Bay from'Ceylon in seven days—such as the 
modern mail steamers perlorm now. Soondra may have 
eonu> up ill a clipper vessel of his time—there is at 
least some truth in the speed of his journey. Beersingh 
may have hcloiigcd to a collateral bi'anch of the ancient 
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Gunga-A^aiisa E/ajalis. Tlie neigliboiiriiig IlLijali of 
Bislieiix^oor traces back Ins ancestry for a thousand 
years. . 

Old BurdAvan is now called the Nahohhaut. Here 
flourished the ancient Hindoo Bajabs. Here ruled the 
Mussulman Chiefs. Here encamped the Bajahs IMaiin 
Sing and Toder Mull. Here was Mocoondorani’s house. 
Here Azeeiii Ooshaun built a niosquc—and hero was 
paid doAvn to him by the English the xnircliase-nioiiey 
of 'Sutaiuitty, Govindx)ore, and Oalicottah.’ Hardly a 
relic exists of these times. 

Where Afkun, the xnighticst name in the annals of 
sportsmanship, avIioso pugilistic victory over an oner- 
inous tiger is a recorded fact in Mogul history, a fact 
throAving Gordon Gumming into the shade,—lies buried 
here far aAvay from the ^jlace of his birth in Turkoiuanin. 
HvAmr Avms the poet’s det/i’ce—that ‘ none but the brave 
deserves the fair ’—more remarkably cxeniplificd than 
in the instance of Shere Afknn, whose most extraordi¬ 
nary bravery had been reAvarded Avith the hand of the 
most extraordinary beaxity of the age—the future Hoor 
Johan. 

The Sivalaya in old BurdAvan consists of 108 tem¬ 
ples, in two large amphithcatrical circles, one Avithiu the 
other. The old Ilajbarec is at this i)lace. There is an 
imx:)ression that large hoards of money are buried in 
this house. The exact spot, hoAVCver, is unknoAvn. A 
predecessor of the ^n'csent Bajah had attempted to dig 
nj) the hoards. But only Avasps, hornets, and serpents 
issued from the earth. This is giving but another A'er- 
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sion to tlio old story of the 'burrowing ants' of ITorod- 
otus, and the 'Hainakars" or gold-makers of Monn. 
The ' diggings ^ in Lengal arc not less terrihlo than 
in California. Nothing less than the Eajah’s life n-p- 
peased the Yacslui guarding the treasures. The danger 
attoiifling the cxcaAntion has deterred from all further 
operations of the kind, 

Ueersingha’s line has become extinct for several 
generations. The present family is said to bo descended 
from an einigraut merchant of Lahore. Tlioiigh with¬ 
out any relationship with the preceding linO; the present 
lamilv, it is told, long smarted under Bharatehimder’s 
keen and brilliant satire. It was strictIj)" forbidden for 
many years to he enacted on a fe-stival in any part of 
their llajdoni. 

The Maliarajah is all in all in Ihu’dwan. He is the 
oldest and wealthiest Zoiniiidar iii lleiigal, and keeps a 
state rescinbling that of a petty sovereign. Ills man¬ 
sion is a palatial building, and superhty adoi'ned with 
mirrors and ehandeliers. TTis summer-house is deco¬ 
rated with a regal splendour, ITo i)ossossc.s a vast store 
of gold and silver jdato, a rich wardrobe of shawls, bro- 
cade.s, and jewellery. These arc displayed to lend a 
priucc'ly magnificence to liis birth-day halls and ban¬ 
quets. TTis Iiighne.ss has a largo stable of horses and 
elephants, an exi'cllent dairy, and aviary. The favonritc 
amuNoment.s of the present llajali are architecture and 
gai'floning. irt‘ is taxed for carrying them to an excess. 
The appointed architects of his household are employed 
throughout the year in building and rebuilding; the 
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upliolstcrors in imiiisliing and re-furnisliing ; and tlia 
yongsters in giving new ^nrsions and cadences to their 
songs. The Khetrya of Menu is an extinct animal lihc 
the ]\rainmoth. On this side of Uengul, liowcvcr, the 
species is boasted to bo perpetuated by the proprietor to 
the rich estates of Burdwan. 

Half the town appears to be covered by tanks. 
The largest of them, Krkioshair, is almost an artificial 
lakelet. Tu^o women once swam across this tank— 
neitiior for love nor lucre—^but betting only a seer of 
eonfectionery. They might have tlnnwii the gaunth't 
to old Leander. The high embankments of the tank 
look like the ramparts of a fortress,—the more so for 
being mounted with a pair of guns, though to all ap¬ 
pearance they are as obsolete as the oldEiigiisli alphabet. 

In the evening to the Dilkhoosa-hinaj—ii jdciisant 
lounge. Tho principal attraction in it is the menagerie. 
Tlio pair of lions there staggers the orthodox Hindoo 
in his belief of the unity of tlio king of the forest. In 
Hrahmiiiicial zoology, the species lion Ijus no mate and 
niultijdication. He is a .single and solitary animal in 
the creation. Hut iu.stead of one, the miiiiber ibniid 
here is dual—a male and a female, Hrom dual the 
bcast.s have made themselves into plural, h^nnultiplying 
young ones .some lialf a dozen in luniiljer. G’be lion' 
also i.s an iin-isihlo creature according to llic Pouians. 
Ihit tho old fellow is so grc'tit an aristo(;rat, as Uj make 
liimself something more than merely visible' to ibe 
Iniman eye, by spouting urine at tbe crowds of specta¬ 
tors gathered to di.sturb his imperial hinnoiir. The 
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brutes paired togetber, are obseiuxd to dally for twenty- 
four boars—quite in tbe fashion of Oriental kings— 
making tbeir day live long in confinement. ISTo god¬ 
dess rides upon tliein to bless tbe vision of a Sacto. 
ISTotbing like a practical .contradiction to tbe fallacies 
of j)ricstcraft. Tbe outlandish lion betrays the foreign 
origin of Doorga, who is probably a modified type of 
tbe Egyptia.n Ken—borrowed in tbe days of ancient 
Indo-Egyptian intercourse, and adopted by Pooranic 
idolatry to counteract the prevalence of Buddhism. 

]\rore than half the income of tbe Maharajah appears 
to be expended upon Devalaijaf^, or institutions of idola¬ 
try, made the medium of charily to the j)oor. In this 
way is scpiandered nearly one-tentli of tbe anniial in- 
001110 of tbe Hindoos in Bengal. But the nation is im¬ 
bibing more enlarged sentiments of benevolence ; and 
Hindoo philanthropy and public spirit, hitherto confined 
to relieving only the physical wants of individuals, 
have begun to endow schools and colleges, and ^ trans¬ 
mute money into mind.^ There is to come a time, when 
idols shall disappear Irom the land, and the lapse of idol 
trusts shall form a puzzle to jurists and legislators. 


CHAPTER lY. 


{Jctohrr 20 th .— Lkft Burdwan for Raiieog'inig’c. The 
train goes on eai’ccring upon the terra-firnia as m'errily 
us does ii ship upon the sea. In it, a Hindoo is apt to 
ibel the prophecies of tlic sage verified in the Rail— 
riding’ upon which lias arrived the Kidlcpe Avatar of 
Ids Shasters, for the regeneration of the woild. 

Little or no cliange as yot in tho scenery about us. 
The same vegetation, the same i^addy-fields, the same 
sugar-cane plantations, tho same topes of bumhoos and 
mangoes, and tho same dark bushy villages fringing 
tho horizon, moot the eye in all directions. The botany 
of Bill’d wan hardly exhibits any diffpronc.e Irom tlie 
botany of Hooghlj^ or Calcutta. J>ut the atinof-phero 
at once tells as biacing, and cool, and free from d:imp. 
'fhe soil, too, shows a partial cliaiigc—tho soil alliiviuni 
has begun to cease, and in iis place occurs die gravelly 
Jiti-nkm-. The couniry is no more a dead tlat, it has 
begun to rise, and ilio sni’faco is broken in Ihoso slight 
undulations tliai indicate the first and farthest com- 
meiiconumt of the iar-oif hills. 

The track of our progress then lay skirting tlu^ edge 
of tho district of Bccrhhooni—the milllo hlmnm: of tlie 
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iiiicicat Hindoos. Maiikur is yet tin insignificEnit town, 
tiiid Piineeylmr still more poor-looking, kyiiig thus 
fill’ in tlio interior, tlioso places wore once ‘ out of lui- 
niuiiity’s reacli.’ This was, wlien ii journey to llicwe far 
away, Eind alinosttliermeiicully-seEiled, regions, exposed 
the trijvellcr to ‘ disastrous elniiieo.s’ and ‘ moving tieci- 
deiits’—’to llio perils of the Cluirybdis of wild beasts, or 
to the Scjdla of tliugs and marauders. ’\Yay-faring 
was tlieii iiievitiible froni way-laying. TTigliwEiyinoii 
in stpiads infested the roads, and bad tlioir appointed 
luinibs to lie in wait, >^pi'big upon a stray and benighted 
pedestrian, and fling bis wairm corpse into a neigbbour- 
ing tank or roadside jungle. The very men of tbe 
police, in tboso days, laid aside tlieir duties after dark, 
and iieted as banditti, lint, under tlio aiispiecs of tlie 
Hail, to\yiis and eilies are springing up amidst tbe 
desert and upon tbe rock,—and security of life tiiid ijro- 
perty is pervading tbe lengtli and brctultb of tbe land. 

diinger now befalls a man 011 Ibo road tlnin wbtit 
tbreatiuiod liiin within bi.s own doors in the ciirly 2>art 
of the century. Herculo.s (d ok] turned only the course 
of EL river. Tbe Hail timis tlie com’ses of men, mor- 
claiiidise, and mind, id] into new ebunncls. ‘ Of Eill 
invent ions,’ ssjys jrucaiilay, ‘the aljduibot and tbe 
jnkiilng ])re.ss alone excepted, those inventions wliich 
abridge di:..tuii(;e luu'e done most for the civili^cation of 
our species. Every imiwovemeiii of tlie niCEins of loco- 
mot ion ]»euefits niEtnkind morally and intellectually, as 
well SIS umterisdly, and not only facilitates tbo intcr- 
ebango of tbo \-arious productions of nature and art, 
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but tends to remove national aiidproviiioial.nntipiiniics, 
and to bind togotlier all the brandies of tlie great 
liiinian fuinily/ 

Beyond Paneogliiu’j the district begins to savour of 
tlie jungle. The traveller here enters upon a new 
order of things, and meot.s with a new regime in nature. 
First from the damp, and then from the dry, ho has 
now attained a region which is decudedly sterile. ISTo 
luxuriant vegetation to denote a soft loealitj^—no other 
tree of an alluvial soil than a few Kt.raggling palms. 
Tlie mag’nificeiit banyan, and the graceful cocoa, have 
long bidden their adieu, and now lag far—far bdiind. 
The transition is groat from fertility to aridity. The 
soil, hard and kunkerry, and of n reddisli tinge, dc.. 
noting the presence of iron, is covered diiefly with low 
jnng;lcs and thin .stunted copsewood. The ground is 
broken into deeper undulations than ])oforo—appearing 
billowy with enormous earthy waves, here Ictiviiig a 
liollow, and there forming a swcdl with a magnificent 
sweep. 

To carry on the road in a level, they have cut through 
one of these .swells or elevations, to the depth of thirty- 
six foot, and a mile in lengtli. It is a stupendous work. 
On the right of this cutting is a gloomy tract of jungles 
extending to the Bajmahal Hills. In the heart of tliis 
desolate I’ogion is a romantic spot, wherein the Bhivite 
Brahmins have planted the Unga of B3'-jnath~dogging 
in the steps of the Buddhists to oust llicm from even 
their niouiitain-fastnesses. The god was being brought 
from Oailasa by Havana on his shoulders, to act as the 
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guardian deity of Luukii. J 3 iit lio assumed tin iimnovc- 
ablc ponderosity by coiiiiiig- in contact with the earth 
when laid down by Havana to relievo himself from the 
hands of Yanina, who had entered his stomach to excite 
the action of his kidneys, that he may be nocessitated 
to drop tbc god, and disappointed of liis promised de¬ 
liverance. Thus put up, llyjuutli has beeoine a famous 
pilgrimage. His present .shrine is three hundred years I 

old, and a mile in circiimforcnee. The god must be ] 

content only with our distant salutations'. I 

Out of the cut, the eye niools towards the horizon a j 

faint blue wavy streak, which is a xjerlect novelty to a j 

Ditcher, Soon the dim and indistinct outline assuinc.s 
the tuiiglhle form of detached spurs, and the towering 
Chiitna and iichariiiath clearly stand out hi view — a i 

welcoiiK? sight to him Svho long hath been in poi'iuloLis \ 

cities pout.' The hind here is ot)0 feet higher lliaii tlio 
level of the sea, and the two spurs are thrown olf, like I 

two oufc-.scouts, to annoiiiico the beginning of (he hills. I 

From Khyrasolo coimneiicc those coal-beds, udiich, say j 

the Hindoos, ai’o vestiges of their jMarut Hajah’s YLigya. , 

J]y far more rational tliun this, is the version of the ^ 

^Vuicaii Ihirotseos, in wliC).se opinion coals are ‘ stones 
that burn.’ IScur ISingarim, the phenonionim of a pet- s 

rihed foi’est reads a more vuliuible lecture upon the 
ionnation ot our jilanet, Ilian all the cosmogony of '' 

.^lonn. lunircf/iuKjr is then annmmeeil;—and as one 
.Stands with his head projected out of the train, the I 

intant town bursts on tlie sight from out an open and | 

extensive phiin, witli its wliitc-slicening cdiiices, the | 
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to^rering cliimncj’-s of its colliorieSj and the clustering 
lints of its hazar—looking like a garden in a wilder¬ 
ness, and throwing a lustre over tlie lonely valley of the 
Damooder. 

From the neiglihourliood of the sea, the Tlail has 
transported a wdiolo town of men and inei'chandise, and 
set it down at the foot of the hills. Tlio iron-horse also 
snorts as it goes, and slackens its pace in sight of the 
terminus of its journey. On arrival, it is unsaddled 
from its fetters, washed and groomed, and then led 
aAvay to rest for fresh work on the morrow. 

No conifortahlo lodgings arc yet proenrahlo at Ifti- 
neegnnge. The project of a staging caravanserai horn 
might bo a prolilahlc speculation, considering the largo 
tide of men that pass through tliis gateway of Bengal. 
To an niitra^udlcd Calcutta Buhoo, this waiit of accom¬ 
modation is a serions Blumhling-hlock in the patli of his 
joui'iicy. True, there is the Bailway Ilotol. But a 
native may read Bacon and Shukespciire, get over his 
religious prejudices, form political nssoeiations, and 
aspire to a seat in the legislature—lie may do all tliese 
and many things more, hut lie cannot make up his 
mind to hoard at an English TIotcl, or take up a house 
at Chowringhi. By his nature, a Hindoo is disposed 
to .he in slippers. ITo feels, therefore, upon stilt.s before 
aliens. Ethuologirally, ho is tlic same with an English- 
jnan—both being of tlie Aryan-hnuse. IVtorally and 
intcllcetually, he can ca.sily Anglicize himself. Politi- 
callv, he mtiy, sooner (U* later, ho rai.scd to an cc|iiality. 
T 5 ut socially, in thought, liahit, action, feelings, and 
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views of life, lie must long iiioiisui'e tlio distance that 
exists geograpliieally hotwceii him and the IhiglLshnian. 
If not ti’avelling en grand Scigiievr, a ITindoo gentle- 
man would rather choose to put np in a small shed 
pervious to the cold drafts of the night wind and the 
rays of the moon, than be restrained from indidging in 
the tenor of his ludiits in a foreign element. It was a 
luchy thing for ns to have picked np the acquaintance 
of a fellow-Ditcher on the way, who offered ns an 
asylum in his lodge. 

Itaiieegimge is on the coiirmos of ii civilized world 
—heyund eoninieiico the inho.spita!)le jungles and the 
domains of harharisin. Pew spots can surpass this in 
cliarming scenery and pictiire.squo hennt.y. On the loft 
lower those spurs which give the fir.st glimp.se of the 
classic Yindhoo-glris. To the right, spread fore.sts 
tciiuinating as far utl" ha where the Ganges rolls down ils 
mighty streani. Before, is the realm of the hill and 
dale-wood and jungle. The sky over-head is hrighi 
i\A a mirror. No dust or exhalation hoclims the prospect. 
Through the .smokele.ss atmosphere, the ejmkens ohjocts 
in the far distance. The town itself has a busy and 
bir.lliiig look whli its .shops, warehouses, and collierie.s. 
But if is yet too early pj pos.sessany feature of grandeur 
orojud-, nee. As a new town, llaiicegungo should iiot 
lia\'e liv'cn allowed to he built In dctiancc of those 
sanitary rules and laws of hygiene, Vvdiich lengthen 
the tern) ot human life. The Indians need lo.s.soiis in 
town-hiiilding, as much a.s they do in .ship-building. 
The street.s here are a.s narrow, crooked, and dirty, as 
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in all native towns. Tho sliops are unsiglitly liovols, 
c^o^vdc!^l togctliGi* in liigglody-pigo'lody. Buildings 
deserving of tlic luinic there arc none—excepting those 
of the Bail way Company. Tho population consists of 
petty .shopkeepers, coolies, and other labourers. No 
decent folk livc.s hero—no permanent settler. The 
wives and daughtcr.s of tbo Santhals are seen hither 
from the neiglihouring villages to buy salt, clothing, 
and trinkets. The rural deabu’s open a bazar under tho 
trees. But after all, the change has hcoii iminen.se 
from a jungly-waste—from tho haunt of hears and 
leopards into a flourishing seat of trade, yielding 
annually a rpuirtcr of a inillioii. Baiicegiingo, making 
rapid advaiiees under the anspiecs of the Bail way, is 
destined in its progress to rival, if not outstrip, New¬ 
castle. At present it is the only town in India which 
supplies the nation with mineral wealth—whitdi aeiuLs out 
coals that propel steamers on the Canges and on tbo 
Indian Oeetin. ^lany such towns will rise heVeafter to 
adorn tho face of the country, and thrriw a liritre of 
opuieiico over the land. True, agriculture is India’s 
legitimate source of weaUli. But her vast mineral rt'- 
sourees, once brought to notice, are not likely to be 
again neglected. Cur forefathers were at one time not 
only flic ilrst agrieultiuMl, but. also tlio tir.si manufaeiur- 
iug and conimoreial nation in the. world. In tho same 
manner that Jilanehestor now do (lies the modern na¬ 
tions, did India clothe the ancient nations with its .silk.s, 
muslin, and chintz—exciting the alarm of the Boniaii 
politicians to drain their empire of its wealth, f^teel is 
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incntioiicd in the Pcriplus to liaTO been an article of 
Indian export. But Kcarccly is any iron now smelted 
in the country, and our voiy nails, and fishing-hooks, 
and padlocks arc imported from England. Ton miles 
to the north-west of Burdwan, the village of Bonepass 
was long famous for its excellciit cutlery. But the 
families ofit-s blacksmiths have either died off, or emi¬ 
grated, or merged into husbandmen. This passing off 
of the manufactures of oiir country into foreign hands, 
is the natural result of unsuccessful compc'tilion with 
superior intolligonee and economy. India was the 
garden and granary of the world, when threo-fourlhs 
of the globe wore a waste and jungle, unutilmod as is 
the interior of Africa. Her relative position has con- 
sidorahly allerifi, since vast eoiitiiu'iits have been dis¬ 
covered rivalling Iut in fertility, and forests have dis- 
aiipenrcd and giirdeiis spread in every part of the two 
hemi-ipheres. Tiro nations of the world have abated in 
their demand for her produce, when America is pro¬ 
ducing hotter cotton, IMauritins and Bra?:il growing 
cheaper sugar, Biissia supplying riclicr oil-seeds and 
stronger fibres, Italy and Fi-aiice producing finer silks, 
Persia growing opium, and iScotland attempting the 
manufacture of artificial .saltpetre. How great is llie 
(•(intrust lietWeen tlie times, wlicn sugar could be pro¬ 
cured ill I’iUgland only for medicine, and when lier 
sujiplies of Ibat. article fi'oni various ports arc now so 
vast, that .die can do witliout a single pound from 
India. Tliore was a time, wluui a pair of .silk-.stoddng.s, 
now.vo comiiKuily used hy all clas.ses, constituted a rarity 
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ill tlio dross of King Ilemy YIII. Kot two liimdrcd 
years ago did a moiuLor of the House of Coniinons re¬ 
mark, that ‘ the high wages paid in this country made 
it impossible for the Englisli textures to maintain a 
competition with the produce of the Indian looms.’ 
How ill the interval has the state of things been re¬ 
versed, and the Indian weavers have been thrown out 
of the marlcet. Day by day is the dominion of mind 
extending over matter, and the secrets of nature are 
brouglit to light to evolve the powers of the soil, and 
malcc nations depend upon their own resources. The 
present native cannot but choose to dress himself in 
Manchester calico, and use Ihrmingham hardware. 
Hut it is to bo hoped tliat our sons and grandsons will 
emulate our ancestors to have every dhoohj^ e\'ory shirt, 
and every 2'}U(jrcp. made from the fabrics , of Indian 
cotton manufactured by Indian i.ijill-ownors. The 
present Hindoo is a mere tiller of the soil, because he 
has no more capital, and no more iiitclligeiico, than to 
grow paddy, oil seeds, and jute. Hut the increased 
knowledge, energy, and weidtli of the Indians of the 
twentieth or twenty-fii’st (jcntur}’-, would enable tbcm 
to follow both agriculture and manufactures, to develop 
the subterranean resources, to open mines and set up 
mills, to launch ships upon the ocean, and carry goods 
to the doors of the consumers in England and America. 

The collieries at iLauoogunge afford quite a novel 
sight-seeing. The Hindoos of old kmw of a grt'at 
miiny things in heaven and earth,—hut they had never 
drcahit of any such thing' as geology in their philosophy. 
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Tlio RciGiicc liLis not oven a name in the great tomo and 
cncyclopindia of tlieir sliastcrs. The tree of knowledge 
liad not then grown to a majestic size. ISTow it Inis ]mt 
forth a thousand branches, and daughter stems have 
grown about the parent trunk. hforo than sixteen 
hundred people work at the Raneegungc coal-mines. 
Those liave been oxcaA-ated to a depth of one Inmdred 
and thirty fo('t~-nearly double the height of the Ochter- 
loiiy nioninnont. The mines extend under the bed of 
the Damooder, and a traveller can proceed three miles, 
by torch-light, through them. The coal beds arc dOO 
feci ill thickne.ss.* 

The idea haunting the public mind about the T)a- 
monder, is that it is a stream of gigantic vcloeit}’', which 
throAV.s down cauhaiikments, ininuhite.s regions for sevto-al 
miles, and carrie.s away hundreds of towns and villages 
in the teeth of its eiirreiit,—for all whiidi it is distin- 

'• flu; an; ko near the surlace, as to la; in all tlu; 

fill* (li'fj) nuUiiiu., ami on llio siirruct'of llu* plains. The, 

nativi*.; luifw that Ihuy Inuait, altlumgh tliiy niadt* no nsi' of tliom. 
I'iiu lii’.U mine at tiaiicrgiiiigi! was opuiiLMl l»y (hiv(‘vniiU‘Ut in conjunc¬ 
tion with Mr Join*,s, isiLh Duly a fow slmfts won; .sunk thou. After 
twenty thon-aiul nii)ei‘> had heen (‘.\ 2 iended on it, without any reinrn, 
the property u;m given away to Mr Join‘..j, who coiidnoled it in .a 
.small iait iwotiuihle way, (ill Id.s death in 1.S21 or It was then 

pnreliased hy t'uptain .huue.s Stewart, who, with tlu' assistance! of 
.di' T. Ali'xiuider and (.'o,, got up it steam-engiiui to kec]) tlu' nnne 
eleai’ of water. On tlu‘ failnri! of that (inn, llie niino jia.-'sed into thi> 
Jiand-of oiir eiiteriiri.-hi'f countryman, llaliuo Dwarkanuuth 'J’agore. 
It is now the propi'Hyof the llengal Coal Company. As llie coal 
trade heg-an (o lie lucrative,many people look up tlu* siiecidation, and 
many v.i'i'e llie for.)vs hi'tweeii tlu> diffi-rent coal proprietors. The 
«|iiaii1ify of coals hrougld. down in IKK) was ahout l.*i lac.^ of mnuiid.s. 
in iSeO it was nearly its dimlde, ami in ISOp it has become its (piad- 
ruplf. bania'gniige is .so called from the lhuu*e of llurdwaii, who 
had the proiirietary rigdits vested in her naiiu!. 
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guislacd as a Niid or masculine river, and justifies its 
name of tlic Insatiate Dovoiirer. But up liere at Ba- 
iiocgLiiigo it is stripped of all sucli terrors, and flows a 
quiet and gentle stream—-a ‘ baldfling- brook,’ witli 
scarcely audible mui'inurs, awalvcniiig a train of tbe 
softest associations, as one takes a walk along its lonely 
and stcepy banks. 

j\Iadc inquiries in Yain for two carriages from the 
dawk-wall alls to depart on the morrow, so many folks 
W'ero out this season on a holiday lour like ourselves. 
There are altogether four couqianies of them,—two 
European, one llindoostanee, and one Bengalee, all of 
whom keep more gharries than horses. To ensure our¬ 
selves against disappointimait and delay, it was arranged 
to have a gharry each from two of ihe companies. The 
daAvk-wallahs should make hay while the sun shines, 
—their game is near its end. From posl-runnerf! first 
started bj^ the Bersian monarch Darius, to the post- 
riders introduced by the jMussidmaii emperom of India, 
it was a groat step to improvement. The same step was 
made from travelling ‘ in horrible hox('s ycleped pal- 
kcos,’ 1,0 that by liorsc-dawk conveyances. In its 
day, people talked of ibis .species of haaniiotion fis a 
‘ decided improvement.’ But before long, tbo days of 
all ‘ sldw coaches ’ are to bo uiimhered in the past. 
Two or throe years hence, the tide of men, now flowing 
through this channel, will have to he diverted to the 
grand pathway that is forming to connect the ends of 
the empire. The annual exodus of the Calciittfi Faboos 
w^ould tlien increase to a liundrod-fold degree. Bcoplu 
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would be pouriug in streams from all j)aris of tlic realm, 
to seek for a i)lousant break to tlic monotony of their 
lives, and for rational iisoof the holiday. All debasing 
aniusenients would then give way to the yearning’ for 
the lands ineniorablc in history and song, and the iii- 
diilgeiico in religions inumnicries would bo Rupersoded 
by Ihe pleasures of revelling in scones and. sights of 
nature—the IXuilway acting no less than the part of the 
Messiah. 

Odoher 21«/.—By nine o'clock this morning the 
gharries were ready at our doors. Made hafdc to puck 
up and start. This is emphatically the ago of Prf)gress. 
From the Ptuilway, the meet forward step should have 
been to sail careering through the regions of air,—‘ to 
paw the light winds, and galhjp upon tlie storm.’ But 
tar from all that, we had to stop into a davrle-gharry of 
the preceding gonei’aiioii, and our fail %vas like Lucifer’s 
fall from heaven,—a headlong plunge from the heights 
of civilization to the abyss of low Andaniaiiesn life. By 
travelling over a hundred and twenty miles in six hours, 
the feeling’s arc v.u’oiight up to a high pitch. It is 
difficult afiej’wtirds to screw down the tone of theanind, 
and prepare it lor a less speedy rate of travelling. The 
('X(duing(' of fcljc iron hoa'sc for ouo of llesh and blood, 
soon madi^ itself apparent. Tlio foretaste of luxury made 
I lie cliaiige a hitter .secpicl—which well nigh disposed us 
to believe in the philosophers who maintain the doctrine 
of the aherjjato progression and retrogression of man¬ 
kind. But endurance-got the hotter of disagrecahlc- 
nesR, and wc began gradually to he reconciled to onr 
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now mode of travelling, and to tlxo tardiiiosy of our pro¬ 
gress. 

Tlio Grand Trunk Hoad—tlie anwotli howlhuj-green of 
Sir Oil aides Wood—tlio royal road of India, tliat is soon 
to bo counted anumg by-gones—the great tlioroiighhire, 
which being nictallcd with lumher, earned to Lord Win 
Lcntinck the singiilarlj’- inappropriate ^oiihriquef of 
William the Oonqueror—now lay extended before na in 
all its intenninable length. In coming up by the train, 
oftcni did it burst upon and retire from the sight—as Gf 
bashful, yet impatiout to bo seen,’ and to rival the rail 
ill the race it runs. Dr Hussel eonipafea this road to ' a 
great white riband straight before us.’ Tint more a})tly it 
is to bo fancied ns a sacerdotal thread on the neck of 
India, Avhicli runs so slanting across the breadth of oin* 
])eninsula. 

Maiked change of usj)ect in the country westward 
of Rancogunge. The bold and tlio rugged liere begin 
to make their a])peuruncc, and prepare one for the 
scene which await.s him in the coming world of moun¬ 
tains. Now a gloomy wood, and then a charming 
ghido, diversify the romantic prospect. In the diy 
rocky hed.s of torrents, the e.oal crops oat at the surface. 
(Jultivation occurs only in small isolated patches, and 
villages at long intervals betoken a sciiuly popula¬ 
tion. The loaded waggons of a bullock-train, heavify 
‘dragging tlieir slow length along,’ allbrded the oniy 
sign of life, which imparled a strange animat ion to tin* 
desolate tract. The country is seen to rise pm’ceptibly, 
and we arc hastening every moment towards that great 
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mountiimoiis centre of Indiii, tlic geography of which 
is scarcely better known at this day, than when it was 
laid doMUi as an ^unexplored’ toii'a-incognita upon 
Arj-owsinith’s old maps. 

The dawk stages occur at every fifth or sixth mile. 
The different companies liave differently-coloured car- 
ritiges, to enable their men along the road to make them 
out from a dislanec. The coacliee also sounds his 
bugle from a mile off, to keep the men on the alert, and 
the traveller finds everything ready ponding his arrival, 
lloihre long, liowover, the truth breaks in upon him, 
and ho has to exclaim ‘ a horse, a horse, a kingdom for 
ahorse!’ jSTevc'r had an equine animal such a high 
hid. Ihit even King llichard is outbidden by a horse- 
dawk traveller in India. Tlicy furnished us -witli fair 
sanqh's to begin from Ihimu'gmige. Ilut on arrival at 
the fourth rslage, two animals were led oiit—the one, a 
wi'ctched tat, diminutive as a donkey—the otlicr, a 
tall rickefty Jiosinanle. The donkey fell to our lot. 
In vain did the poor en'uturo struggle to move the 
gharry. Mheso were not the days of old Jupiter to 
I'.ity and relieve animals in distress. Not nulcss some 
half a dozi'ii men had come to his assistance, could the 
hrute ho emihled to make a start. Luekil}', the road 
ha<l a flight, dc'seent, and tlu' impetus once given, the 
weight t.d the carriage pressing upon the animal, iiway 
li)' went sweating, foaming, and hroathiiig thick and 
([uiek, like an asthmatic patient. The other fellow 
vras a cunnisjg <diap. He niiderstood the portcntoii.s 
meaning of the bugle f-mnul, and v'as loath to quit the 
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eoio2)()uiid. His rc2)ngnuncc liad to l)c oYcroomo by a 
taste of tlio cudgel. Eut tlio shafts no sooner touched 
his bides tluiii ho begun to 2)lay fresh j^i'anks. The 
aniinars ohstiiuicy avus ^Aroof against altcrnato coaxing 
and cudgelling for soA'crid minutes, till at last he chose 
to dart at a sliced full of risk to linih and life. The 
niaiinor in Avhich these horses are kept and worked out 
of their lives, is cruelty reduced to a science. They are 
as ill-fed as ill-housed, ^fero Avhhered shrubs, and a 
fcAv old houghs made uj) into a shed, fo]‘in all tlieir jn'o- 
tcction from the sun and rain. 

Passing iSTyamutpore, the route lies across a 2)laleau, 
which affords the vision a sweet) over an extensi\o 
tract. jSTo more the Eehariiuith—it has receded and 
hid its diminislied head. There rose now loftier tjcaks 
to attract our nolieci. Tlio ravine below streiehed for 
many a league. It frowned Avith one dense and daik 
mass of foliage. Coming cvenls are said io cast ilieir 
shadoAA's before. The dismal j)ros2)cct looming in tlm 
distaiuic, Avas hut the 2 )recurs()r of those inhospitable 
regions,—and ‘deserts idle,’ tlie roek-honnd barriers oi‘ 
Avhieli luiAX' been Ijurst asunder by the Grand Tritnk 
Eoud. In a little time the jungles gave us. a, samtAe of 
their hideous clnmieter. To^Ja-ss through them, it i.-j to 
2)ass ns it Avere through tlie jiemdty of an ordeal, unless 
you choose to ho in u mood to muse o\"C‘r the scene, and 
to make it the theme for a Eyroiiic rha2)sody. But in¬ 
stead of the j^ootic fever, aa"c Avero aaxII nigh catching a 
jungle fever. The A’icAV aa'us closed on all sides by trees 
standing behind trees in a graduated succossion. Ho 
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siglit or Bound, no trace of a liimiaii abode, 110 ‘ wooing’ 
breeze/ not a leaf moved, and tlic stowing boat roasted 
iis to tile very bones. 

As siinsbiiie is after dark, as libcrtj^ is after a 
dungeon, so is llio cliarming spot tliat succeeds tlio ’wild 
and woody tract—tlic ‘ leafy labyrintli ’ from wliicli we 
liavc emerged. The valley of the Barakur is a region 
of exceeding loveliness,—a ^ weird land ’ of mountains, 
rocks, meadows, villages, and rivulets, all combining to 
form a most diversified and most romantic prospect. 
The wild mountain scenery, the towering majesty of 
tlic rocks, the solemn fore.sts, and the lieadlong torrents, 
arc contemplated with an interest wliieli can never 
be derived throiigli ‘ the spoctueles of books.’ 

From the country of flat plains, of alluvial soil, of 
slimy rivers, of miry i-oads, of inundated fields, and of 
bogs, Ams, and morasses, wo arc now in an alpine dis- 
tri(‘t—in tlic land of tlie liill and dale, oi* the sandstone 
and gneiss, of the said and muhua. On all sides and 
in idl fpiarters, does the oyo meet only mountain, rock, 
precipice, waterfall, and forest, in all their wold and 
fantastic forms. Yonder arc throe iudepeiidont hillocks 
—loolring like little urchins of the mountains. Farther 
1101 ‘th is a wnivy ridge resembling a faint blue line of 
h)iv di'sei'iiding clouds. To the soiilli arc the Paeliotc 
.1 fills, tliat present the hazy oulliiies of a colossal mass 
towering to the lioiglit of 2000 feet. The rich valley 
has the lieauty of a smiling Eden. On one of tlie 
liillocks is tlio .shrine of a female divinity—the guardian 
Devi of the f^anthals. Iler'iinago has a turned face aicry. 
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The Ihirukiii* ia a hill-stroaiii, which fills luul flows 
oiil)" tluriiig the rains. In this season it is a shallow 
1‘haniiol, scarcely hfc ibi‘ the jiioanost craft to navigate. 
The water at the ford is nut even two feet deep, and our 
gharries had to he draggoil by coolies across the bod of 
the stream. A bridge is being- constructed to dispense 
with tho iieccssh.y oi‘ a ferry. I)at it is not an easy job 
to sink a shaft, where the real bed lies several feet be¬ 
low the :-j;uids on the surhicc. Close by the ford are 
(wo .vandsioiie (empies, in tlie slylo of an old or 
pagoda of iSoullici’n India. These temples are dedicated 
to Shiva, whoso liiig-as have heon put u^) hy u devotee 
of the Hindoo faith, to denote tho preseiice of las iv- 
ligion in the liearl of these wild-la.dnesses. 

The Jjarakur possesses no history—no uiiteeodeiits 
—no III!mo in tho annuls (d inankiiid. It has a fur 
dilierent destiny from tliat of the Ganges, the Jumna, 
and the Godavtay. Its banks have never vriim'.wed a 
human event, have never echoed to tho song uf a peel, 
oL-*to tho s-ound of a warrioi-’s arms. Tlie stream lias 
no pint—^nor bIuiH it have any fiilurc. It can novi ;■ bo 
utilized ijito a.highway for connnereo. It has tlowed on 
foi- agos, and shall How on fur all its days, a di-.a-i-i ri\er 
through desert solitudes. .Hanks without, inliaoitants 
look upon waters Vrlihout vessels. I he lonely slroani 
is a blank to tho civilized AVorJd—a dead letter in tho 
Croat ion. 

A little r.crui, however, owes its name to the liura- 
kiir. Though not a hoah-falv Suntlial village, it abounds 
with many men, women, and children of that race, 
1‘2 
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wlio are scon to work at tko causeway. Tlio dealers 
and grocers Irero are all Eengalocs from the lowlands. 
The place is important enough to have a police chowkey. 
To tholocal worthy of the Darogah are we indebted for 
the inodicnm of statistics appertaining to his jnrisdic- 
lioii. Thirty years ago, tlie country hereabouts was an 
niilaiown tract, abandoned to tho wild beasts and the 
savage aborigines. The Grand Trunk Hoad has acted 
the part of Open Sesame to those regions. Formerly 
tigers prowled here in numboi's. Now, they are seen 
once or twice in a twelvemonth,—though they lurk not 
far off in tho noighhouring woods. The Santhal is an 
export archer, TTe is very bravo when confronted with 
wild animals. ITis bow is an enormous concern, which 
ho lies on his back to draw, setting his feet against the 
centre of the bow, and drawing the string with both 
his hands. Tho boar falls an easy prey to his well- 
planted arrow. A hare is knocked over when at full 
s]jeed. Tirds on the wing are no sooner marked, than 
otf flies the peacock-feathered arrow to bring them 
down. A short time ago, there had como a leopard 
which had so concealed itself in tlie bush, that only a 
part of its hind leg could be scon. This was enough, 
aTid th(' brute wa.s cleverly shot through the brains. 
The causeway over tho river is building slowly through 
the last half a dozen years. It has to be suspended 
during tho rains, when tho stream gets several foot 
dec]), and nothing can withstand tho prodigious force 
of its current. Groat alarm pi'evuilod here during the 
iSaiithal insniTcctioji. Watchmen had been set round 
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to provont the siiragcs from extending tlioir operations 
south of the Trunk Hoad, and exciting- the whole 
aboriginal popnlatioii to rise in arms. In the great 
hurly-burly, which has made the name of Sepoy hateful/ 
to the whole world, the chimeras of a uoighhoiirin^ 
petty chieftain created here ' a tempest in a tea-pot/ 
Hardly flve-uiid-twenty shops no\rihakr"iip the 
T bazar at Baralan-. Grain is chioHy vended in them, 

and salt imported from (he Lower Provinces. Sjnall 
quantities of oil-seods, tobacco, ghee, and otlior local 
jn-odiicts are also exposed for sale. The same tlrat. 
i Hancegnngc was twonty-15A'‘e years ago, is llarakiir now 

1 —a solitary outpost of civilization in a region of har- 

; barians. But the place bids fair to he a mart of great 

, trading activity—to ho a considerable outlet for the pro- 

I ducts of the hill-regions. The local advantages of its 

I situation, to be heightonod the more by the extension of 

I the Ihiilway, would attract here large niimhers of men 

;• for husincGs. The spot is particidarlj" suited for manu- 

j factories of lae-dye and shell-lac. The ra'\r inalcrial 

, can he worked u^ion here at a cheap value. Paddy tuid 

sugar-cane arc now sparingty grown for want of a 
marlcct, but increased demand would giv'c the impetus 
to an increased cultivation. Hides, horns, and bees- 
■vvax can be had here in abundance. Timber, wliich 
has become a vahiablc commodity in the Indian market, 
can bo largely procured from those districts. There are 
fine x'^^^stiirc lands, and cattle might ho reared with 
great sncccss. The mineral wealth of the region is in¬ 
exhaustible. Scarcely any land-owner now aj^preciates 
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the ores of iron or tlio veins of copper lying in his 
estate, and fahes them into tlic nocount in estimating 
the Yiiluo of liis property. Jlut.tiino sludl give to the 
Tndinns tlnur own [jirniirighain and their own Sliefriehh 
The i'u1i(rc of the Jungle hicimis presents a. glovring 
picture to the hnaginafion. The rente now passes 
Ihrong'h wastes, heaths, aiul fur(\s{s. Two liundretl 
years hence, its sides would he doited with villa.g'i's and 
inannihcturing towns, hfany tliousnnds of scpiart? miles, 
wliich are now overgrown ‘with woods, and given np to 
tlic hear and leopard, wouhl {ij)ju'ar luneafter n sueces- 
isiou of orchards, covn~tields, tea-guirhnis, and sugar- 
plantations. In a region of twenty inih's in eircuni- 
iei’cnce, there are seen now a few .straggling huts of 
reeds and thatches. The traveller in the tweuti(;1h 
century would liiid all thi.s .spiiee covered with neat 
hungulows, pleasant eouiitry-seats, •warehouses, and 
shops. Macaulay has pfiinted the pirstod of Jhigland. 
Young Piengal anticipates the prospaefivc of India. 

Tlic HOrai, deriving Kh luniie irtnu (he Jhirakur, is 
not without .some of the features of a 8anthal \ilhige. 
Tlu' site is upon a. rising ‘vroiiud, Ivy the side <tf a pare 
and- e.'usliing; hill-streani, walerin'g a finely-wooded 
\ alley. (Vv'Nip )re, (ui tlu' Tlooghly, is noi a more de- 
le-hlfid spot than lltirahur on the river oftlmt name. 

"idle serai is l>uilt of long huts, having that ])ceuliar 
aignaraiice winch distiuguislics the cabin of a hainthal 
from tlie honiestall of a lleiigiil pcnsiant. The luit.s 
are .staiH' thirty or forty in number, ho arranged, faeing 
('acb other in two rows, as to foriii a pretty street one 
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lioiiso deep. To almost every lioiisu is attucLcd a pig¬ 
sty, a eiittlo-slied, and a dovecot. tSarroiuKUng the 
village are patches of luxuriant ciiltivatioii denoting 
the fertility of a virgin soil. Tlie Saiitind does not 
live \veclgv‘d together in a muss, excdiiding sunshino and 
ventilation, and killing liiaiself hy typhoids and ('holera. 
He seems to have intuitive ideas of sanitjition. ilis 
inode of lueation eminently illustrates the principles of 
health carrit'd out in practice. A Saiitlud village U 
not without inleristing features in an Indian landscape 
—a Saiithal ck'aranc<‘ lias ^ a park-liko appearance.’"^ 
Tlie h'antlial is a cnrknis speeiiiien of the human 
specie's—ai'L interesting suhjk'ct far llie elhiiolog’ist. lie 
'jeloiig’s to the Tanuilian family of mankind—a race, 
existing from pn'dji.-.torie, perluips antediluvian, ages, 

Tlic tollowin.'^' is tU(> skf(<*li of n SioUlinl \ illft.ii'i'. ‘Sundnni 
Kulai) is ii liii.! l.iryt* >‘"';f!aiiiti vilin!'(‘, .'-Iluali' t-luM* uiidi’r lltv. iiiil', and 
.-iirniunded hy i-hi't'i-- <d niii.-infd nidtivnlioii. 'J'hi' vilhi';'* is aluiiit 
oiii! luili* in : hoiny one lony ;drf‘(‘{ ono lionsi' decj), uilii niiduf-, 

out* Jmiidrcd rntuily nna.; omdi fiudo, uni OL’ciijn iny fniiii enu’ 

n» live l<iy~v^o<id Iniusi. I. (‘omdoaii-cs nvo itjiuh- a* illi lli“ ernen 

hiniylis fd' ilin saknn.; jilniilnd in llto yroiind and iifd tnyiSlirr llu-y 
ki'ojM'ncli ['nn.ilydi.ilIiitS, from ifsindylihoiir.. ; ;ln,» <.vjic'a]i_' cniil-iiii 
n Snnlhnl and Ids vvifo, so.voral niiirri(*il (‘Iiildn'ii mid lludr f;niilli<'-: 
!i. piy-'idy, biiil’nln-Mhod, and ;i dme-eof: u nooden limi.l i old ihi- 
\viiti‘r-ii<i(s, (lin viahn* fvmn whicli i.; n 'l'd f-ir drinl::!’;; ov (-ix.Uinn': 
tJit'n* i.i nlso n rudn woodon im.- for -.Mit,'*: oil fiuJii tin* lou. inrd 
,M'cd. In n t'onuTof (In* yard ilnn- v.il) i'c a, ploifyli, or .1 i ni:pl,’ of 
:-oIid-\vlif'(>](>(l oiii’is'vlijlsi iminluT.i of piy • mid poultry nri' soon in 
i‘V«‘ry diroction. ICmdi of tlio..!c. emdo atO'S i.'om!Un.i on mi nviM'.v." t'ai 
sends, tbii..; yiviny a pnpnlnlioii of nno llion-mid lo Smnlmii. lln‘ 
stroot is plmilf'd on (':u*h side with tin* nnlitijun, wliich Ire" is a yrent 
fnvoiu'itc with thn .Snnllnd. T!n> numerous piy-styes mn] -sent 
nlniudnnc.' of iiouliry iu tho villa,av proL'laiui the altseuee of ca-l'* 
aiiiou;j[sf-, tills fi’f‘(‘ mi(i unshackled and uu-jiricsi-riddt'u frihe, 
ii/tou tf Tom' iliroitijli ihv Jlllh, ^>>/ C/tj>t(iin 

Shi’rtnll, llt'i'einu; i^urn’i/or. 
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Ilis Paclnii was certaiuly a new tiling under tlio sun, 
and was worQi atrial as inucli as Uimjoet Sing’s famous 
poarl-poH'deml potation. IKit tlio lawyer, brought up' 
among the tocluhcalitics of ^ doclarafions’ and rei:)lica- 
tions,’ of ‘rebutters’ and ‘surrebutters,’ had no time 
for romancing. He init in Ins veto to the proposal of 
the medico, who retired in no good humour, drawing 
up liis face into a doleful piiclvor. 

The ^aiithalinee, in her youth, is not an uninterest¬ 
ing ereaturo. 8hc has the short womanly statiu’c, and 
a dcliciitel 3 ’’-niouldcd form. Tier complexion is a shade 
darker than the brown. She has long black locks, and 
large soft eyes, wlucji give a pleasing expression to her 
countenance. 8he is clunrful in maniici’s, and has suffi¬ 
cient delica(‘y to make her admired and beloved. Though 
she lacks many an item to constitute her a beauty in 
the stihit Aryan sense of that term, slic lias about her 
a sort of iindeliiuibic charm, whicTi the fastidious may not 
he able to see. To an enthusiast like Glialcaubriaiid 
she luiglit servo as the model of an Atalauta. 8bo 
is a sultana in lier own kingdom, and deserves tlie 
liomage of a sylvan goddess in her native woodlands. 
TJie Saiithalince who attracted our notice was ap¬ 
parently of the ago of twenty-five. She was inclined 
to bo fill, and had gentle features. In the fashion of a 
Bengalee woman, she wore a dhooiy passed round her 
waist over to the sbouldors. But, like them, she did not 
cover her liead, nor veil her face. 8ho was an iiiiassum¬ 
ing creature who knew only the modesty of nature. 
The woman’s hair uus parted in the forelock, and it 
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was oiled, x^laitccl, aiid tied up in ii knot over the iiupo. 
Slio liad decked kor person with many brass chains and 
necklaces of beads. From her cars himg more than 
halt-a-doijen earring’s of brass. On her anus and foot 
were licavy bell-inetal oriiainonts. Indeed, it Avas a 
sight to see the sable beauty in her complete equipment. 
Her air of simple innocence, her courteous smile, and 
her artless expression of countenance, gave her azi in- 
terostiiig appearance. So long the ice had not been 
brokciz, and she silently watched our ways and inove- 
nieiits. But 'when the doctor opened a conversation, 
she talked freely and funiiliarh'', appearing to feel no 
ineonvenienco under the heavy load of her ornaments.''' 
She pointed out her house at a little distance, in which 
she was ■^^dllillg to entertain oiir Chaoi'-Duri'esh party. 
It was a pity that we had not some heads or trinkets 
with us to make lier a present; and failing that, we 
have taken the pains to do her justice in these pages. 

‘ Kormod in Tjcnevolonco of aatiirc, 

Obligin'?, modest, guy, and mild, 

Wonnin’s the sumo (iiulearing croivluro 
In courtly town and savage wild.’ 

It puts, liowever, a man’s pliilosophy to the proof to 
apxn’cchite the Santhal matrons, who look ‘ so withered 

‘ I had n quantity of thost; oniamcuts wolghrd, and found that 
th (5 braofihds iluctuated from two to fiuir pounds; tho anklets four 
pounds each ; and as a £ully-(‘(pil])ped hollo carries two ankbds and 
twelve bracelets, a,nd a, necklace weighing a pound, the total weigh! 
(jf orniimeuts carried 011 her person amounts lo thlrtif-fuin* jwiind.s', 
of he,U imdal,—a greater weight than one of our drawing-room holies 
could well lift. Almost every woman, in comfortable eireumstanees, 
carries twelve pounds’ weight of brass orjlaments.'— Cuptalii iS/imri//. 
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uud tliG progenitors of wliicli wore tlio ancieuU of onr 
ancient Aryans. Tie is the descendant of a cognate 
hrancli of those who arc styled in the oldest hymns of 
the Kig-Yeda, a work fort}^ centuries old, under the 
denomination of Dasytis—afterwards the Asnras of tlio 
Poorans. The ‘dark complexion, and flat nose, and 
small eyes^ of the Ycdic Dasjms, arc yet Yisiblc in their 
posterity of the nineteenth ccntiii'y. The Santhal has 
the honour of being aboriginal to India. It was hia 
forefathers who first occupied and inhabited the land, 
then kno^^^^ under the naine of Oohir.* From tliem 
the country was usurped by invaders from the Ariana 
of the Cfreek geographers. Tlio Aryan followers of 
IJrahina first settled in the Punjab—the Supta ^^iixlhoo 
of the Yedas, and the llnpta-IIindo of the Zenda- 
vesta. Ill the course of ages, they gradually moved 
down the valleys of the Jumna, and Ganges, driving 
before them the ancestors of the present Bheehs, Coles, 
and Santhals, to retire into the wmods and mountains. 
There the race has lived and lingered for ages—there 
the race live.s and lingers to tliis day. y 

The aboriginal >Santluil lias inarkc'd distinctions 
from an Aryan Hindoo. He l)a.s a different lacial and 
craniologicfd eonformution. The dialect be speaks bears 
not tlie remotest affinity witli the language which forms 
the primal rout of human spoecli from the Bay of 
llengfd to the Baltic, and the hanks of the tShannon, 
Th(' iSanthal is a naked savage, who knows only to liow 

Till' \s:ts (lie iKiiiK' (if Iiuliji in tho opitiidti of (*ol, Wil- 

funl. Sf>(> his ‘ {hiiiiiiiritiirr IJutitf// on the Anrlcnt (iroyropkij of 
I ml in' 
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wood and till tlio soil. Tie lias iicitker any alpliabet 
nor any arithmetic, IIo htis no architecture, none of 
the useful or orniiinental arts. If his race were swept 
to-day from the earth, there would remain to-inori*ow 
no monument, no laws, no literature, to record the past 
existence of his nation. The poor fellow has no recog¬ 
nized entity among maukiud, is beyond the 'pale of 
civilization,’ is excluded from ‘ the comity of nations’ 
—and his very cxistonco is ignored. 

Those living at Diirakur are not easily made out 
from the Eongaloos sojournmg amongst them. The 
same dark skin, the same naked habits, and the ’ same 
scpialid poverty, mark as much the rustic Hindoo as the 
primitive Banthal. Hybrid manners iind speech have 
tainted the purity of the aboriginal typo, and local 
intermixture has made iaint the line of demarcation 
soparaling the two races. In going through tlie bazar 
on foot, we attracted a group of the sainges, ivho spoke 
to us ill their native tongue, mingled with Hcngalee 
phrasc.s and Hindoostanco words. They appeared to have 
fallen into many of the habits of their Hcngalee iieigh- 
bours, to liave taken to begging tliat they did not knoiv 
befoi'C, and to have lost the honest simjjlicity and no¬ 
bility of tlio true barbarian. In a place like tliis, situ¬ 
ated on tliG highroad, the iiiHiix of Iravtlkirs cannot 
fail to pi’oduco its usual work of clcmorulizution. 

Hut after all, the iSauthal is not to bo missed, with 
his unfamiliar form, his strong original features,and 
his non-Hindoo peculiarities. lie is singled out by his 
short make, his thick lips, high cheek-hones, flat nose. 
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and small cjos. ITo lias littlo or no board—^lic is ii 
youth all his life, and his chin never knows the iiso of 
a razor. Tlie"'savage is also a fop. lie is very fond of 
wearing long hair, of dressing, plaiting;^ and gathering 
it up ill a knot over tlio head, and fastening in the 
ends with a wooden eoinb. llis dandyism has the best 
apology in the periwig-paled miniature of Johnson, or 
in the eiirly-haired portraits of our cx-judges on the 
walls of tlic Court-house. The raiment of u Hunthal is 
a mere strip of cloth t<i liifle his nudity, passed not over 
his waist, but between bis leg’s, and faiUoned to a bair 
or eott/ni string tliat goes rosiiid tbo loins. The lan¬ 
guage tie speaks is an unintelligildo gi]>])orish, qnite 
un-Siin.sci'it in if: eleiiKsit. Tie has no caatc', like the 
ITiialfio, no pivjiuli>‘e tin* ;• ^ ‘ ' 

pnif; ^, such !is meat and.-drin k, uci u:a5 uis ouiimoes, 
Ids cows, his Idds, Ids swine, his ’goidtry, and his 
]n'veoiU^. All llies' l>y turns furnh.li his hoard with 
!';nod chefs’. Tu ease of lu'ed, he does not refuse to 
nral'ie siituu's, frog's, aiii;;, aud rats erei'cir’.e his gastro¬ 
nomic ]siv.'ci’s. lie in nieiTy-honrtod hy nature, aud 
ea>'oif- 's lii[)ise]p vnlli the PkcIiui. Tie has Ids own 
h:il!s and nnjjjjors, and dance's with Ids wives aud com¬ 
rades the •’,,'ild liornpipe tif Iiis raee.’^ There was ouo 

'■ ‘A viH”, (‘v!.‘iiAvc iliiiioc wliifU J in llu* lull.-; look 

Mio'li-li'kig !ii hilditiung diiriin^'llic luotiiluif Agril, ;ii wliich 
lihuiil li\t“ ilidit -.utfl Siiu;!i-il-: Udi't' ; Ihcw'. ilMiiccrf nvt! jtcr- 

i’M’iih’il Ii', iii 'Jij 11 iiU (l:ty ; ii I il't* jti’c H-iil oui“ idioul foiii’liiiudrcti woiiu'U 
iii 111 *, itiu"; oiiii'. A Idi'ty slii'j;:’i.; (-ri'C'lf’d ia !ui ojpcn jdiiiii, 
iijxiii whicli :i lt‘\p iin'ii .-('uL thi'iii^i'lvi":. 11n*y !i]i|n'‘iU' to act as iruidci-i 
di* jiiii't!*!’ , ol till- i*<')'''iii<iiiy ; riuliii 1 iii^' 1 roiii ild.s wtiiyy*. whlcli fdi'iDS 
tin* f'ldi’r* of (lid diui(‘<*, jivd lumicnjiis strings coniposc'd of from 
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young gallant fellow, whom wo saw to lead liis youthful 
wife by the lianrl on the road, chatiing, fonrlling, and 
laughing as they proceeded. They slopped to look at 
our new faces, and we in turn ginned upon them as an 
interesting pair. The Santhal keeps a fiiui poultry/ 
and has also his hrewery. This was a great tempta¬ 
tion to onr doctor, u'ho was for testing the hospitality of 
the race. None of us liad tasi ed any food since luorning, 
and a Santhal fully came within Dr Johnson’s de- 
fiuiHon of man being a eool'uuj animal. In this far-away 
wild tract, wliat could have been more desirable tban 
his well-stocked poultry to turn into a good aof'ount. 
It made the doctor take up llu' cue to exlum.sl. a lecinro 
half an hour long. Tie had little need of his hnrnngaio 
to imxu'css upon ns the necesuty for something im¬ 
mediate to turn into chyle jind blood, and pat tlie 
system in its (-{piilibriuni. Tliere was, he^de^, to liavo 
heen d('riTcd tlio pleasure of a [)ee]) at t'unlhal life a 
drinking'-bont, Avilh the binhariun in his (uvn home. 

l\v'<‘nly <0 tliii'iv woiui'H, wlio IujIiHus' fiu'h otli'T lo" Of' v, 

l-i-lil i iiouia.a-, !tmi, iuid ItrraU hurr, hair hi-hly <.niii!in>nl,U 
wilh Hou-.Ti oi- with TiiewT ailk il.wcl i'm!, ayH-f lo tiie 

niathh'.-r and \viid>-d. (d unein dravoi fioiu iimiikt'y'.i.in covt'rnd 
drums. i.iiHV., iiiid lliiif'. ; and a.; Umy danc-s th-ir lu. iuuu-'. and pus- 
lura.-i, whiuh arniiiu.d. aitMii-d, iU’(>-uMi'd and i»imt!fn‘d hy fin* imdc 
mudiriaiLA who daiu'fi in ikmif. <»f and liiuin.a- the uum'*n; Ihu nni- 
Hicians fhnov fhmnsnh as hdn indfcml. and Jumi, halkmii. po.-nion.s 
idandinn- and capnriu”' and tJ'.-maniin,';’ Ilia* inad-un-n ; and a^ thny 
havii ltd! paacoek laafiimv, iind vmnid ilwir Iwadnuud aw vnry drunk, 
t,h(* seaiu* is a. most axlmordinary oar*. Thn v.mm-u diiin!^ 
danra and Iwcp wit f^ood linn* in flmir dunam,<*■ hy h-atins’ thmv 
UMa im the nrmind f tin* uimh* body nf danaars taka ahunt ona iimir 
to coniph'li* tin* <.*ircui(. of lha cardral dag**, a.-, the* pro;p-a^.i\a i.iohon 
d eonsidaraldy iviardad l.y a constant ratro-ir.ssivo inctinn Jf.-lays 
of 1‘rash woman lU’o ahuivs at Iiand to rcliava tlic tnvd <•na^. 
Citjiiaui S/u‘fivUl. 
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His Pachui was certainly a new tiling nnclcr the sun, 
and was worth atrial as innch as Runject Singes famous 
fmd-pou'dcml potation. Rut the lawyer, brought up' 
• among the technicalities of ^ declarations^ and ^ replica¬ 
tions/ of ‘rebutters’ and ‘surrebutters/ had no time 
for romancing. He init in his veto to the proposal of 
the medico, who retired in no good humour, drawing 
lip his face into a doleful pucker. 

The Santhalineo, in her youth, is not an uninterest¬ 
ing croaturo. She has the short womanly stature, and 
a delicately-moulded form. Her complexion is a shade 
darker than the brown. She has long black locks, and 
large soft eyes, Avhich give a pleasing expression to her 
countenance. She is cheerful in manners, and has suffi¬ 
cient delicacy to make her admired and holovod. Though 
she lacks many an item to constitute her a beauty in 
the strict Aryan sense of that term, she has about lier 
a sort of undelinahle charm, which the fastidious may not 
be able to sec. To an enthusiast like Chateaubriand 
she might serve as the model of an Atalanta. Bhe 
is a sultana in her own kingdom, and deserves the 
homage of a sylvan goddess in her native woodlands. 
The Santhalineo who attracted om notice was ap¬ 
parently of the ago of twonty-five. She was inclined 
to be iat, and had gentle features. In the fashion of a 
Rongaleo woman, she wore a dhooty jiassed round her 
waist over to the shoulders. But, like them, she did not 
cover her head, nor veil her face. She lyas an unassum¬ 
ing creature who know only the modesty of natui’e, 
Tho woman’s hair was parted in the forelock, and it 
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was oiled, plailed, and tied up in a knot over the nape. 
Ske liad decked ker person witk many brass chains and 
necklaces of beads. From ber oars knng more tkan 
kali-a-dozen earrings of brass. On ker arms and feet 
were heavy bell-motal ornaments. Indeed, it was a 
sight to see the sable beauty in ker complete equipment. 
Her air of simple imioconce, ker courteous smile, and 
ker artless expression of countenance, gave ker an in¬ 
teresting ai^pcarance. So long the ice had not been 
broken, and she silently watched our ways and move¬ 
ments. Tint wlioii the doctor opened a conversation, 
she tidkcd freely and familiarly, appearing to feel no 
inconvenience under the heavy load of her ornaments.* 
She pointed out ker house at a little distance, in which 
she was willing to entertain our Gliaor-Diirmlh party. 
It Avas a pity that wo had not some heads or trinkets 
with us to make ker a present; and failing that, avc 
have taken the pains to do her justice in these pages. 

‘ I'^omied ill lienevolouct; of iiniure, 

Oliliging, modest, gay, and mild, 

Woman’.s the same endearing creature 
in courtly town and savage wild.’ 

It puts, koAvever, a man’s philosophy to the proof to 
appreciate Ike Santhal matrons, Avko look ‘ so withered 

* ‘ I liad a nuaiiLUy of those ornaments Aveiglied, and found that 
the bracelets lluctuated from two to four pounds; the anklets four 
pounds each ; and as a fnlly-orpiipped belle carries tivo anklets and 
twelve bracelets, and a necldaeo weighing a pound, the total weigh! 
of ornanieuts carried on her person amounts to thlvfy-four 
of hell uietnl,—a greater weight than one of our drawing-room helhis 
could well lift. Almo.st every woman, in coinforlahle circumstances, 
carries twelve pounds’ wcigiit of brass ornaments.’— thjytain SJtcnrill. 
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and so wild in tlicir attire/ tliat they miglit stand fpr 
tlie weird sisters of Sliakespoare. 

The Tumiilian Santlial is neitlier so saTug’c as tlio 
/bear that climbs to eat the fruit of liis maliua tree^ nor 
so degraded as Hie ape that havocs his plantain garden, 
as is eiToucoiisly supposed by the outside world. In 
his social life is found iimch that is pleasing and liope- 
fuL The Santlial is an agriculturist. Before his axe 
the forest disappears, and is converted into a fertile 
tract, lie is not only industrious, but to sonic extent 
even intelligent. lie knows how to choose soil, and to 
study the woatlicr. He und(n‘slaiids the rotation of 
crops. He has invented liis own plough and (iart,. and 
has leai’iit to huild his own log-hut. lie knows how to 
express oil—^lias his griinary, his dairy, his pouKry, 
and his brewery. Ho is a rjnlHt, who is fond of his 
wives and children, and lii'os with his hoy.s and 
daiig]dev.s, their wives and IiusIkuuIs, all about Imn—■ 
imparting to his mode of living a ptitriaiclial ap¬ 
pearance, which carries one hack to the days of that 
scK^ioty ‘ when the patriarcdi sat in the door of his tent, 
tmrl called in tlio passing traveller uiidor his roof,’ ■ 
Indeed, ho keo])s a zenana of several wives, like a true 
(h’ientcd, imitating therein his neighhours the wild 
('h'phant, the hnlfido. and tlie monkey. Hut he is not 
an idle, go{jd-for-nought fellow, to throw the heaviest 
part of nninual labour on the weaker sex. Hatlior he is 
(tlievalhu' caiough to hold womankind in defercnco, to 
treat his wife as a ‘hotter half’ He woos a inaidcu 
with presents, and next marries her by giving a feast 
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and a siicrifice. He brings her lioine to do only in-door 
work, to control only bouscliold matters. She is 
watched with care when enceinte, and on tlic birth of a 
child is,made to keep to her house for five days, at¬ 
tended upon by her husband. The Santhalineo, too, 
has her own mh-femininej' which teaches her to repro¬ 
bate the conduct of Lin erring sister, to be a faithful ' 
and loving partner of the house of her lord, to be a 
good housG-Avife, and also a market-going woman. >Sho 
enjoys an ocpiality with inoii, and is not doomed to wear 
her life out in a porpctmil widowhood, like hei- Hindoo 
sisters of the plain. 

In the estimation of our native malnijuiis, tli(3 hound- 
less tract of the Jungle IMelnds is of less aecount tliun 
the two or three square mih?s into which arc' crowded 
tlie banking-houses, the warehouses, and the shipping 
of llautcola and IjuiTtihazar. Hut the fev” Hengaleo 
traders who have cast in their lots amoiig.-l the ])arl>u- 
rians, and wiio exchange in tlie hi-weokly fairs and 
markets of those people salt and eotton goods, brass- 
pots and trinkets, for hu;, dainmer, eoi'iandei’ saed, and 

* IL, is ciiridus to laiow tluit t'veii (lif' ft'iiiiilo ol’ :iii {)iir;niy:-(»ut:ui,u 
lias a of llu' piuloi'. ‘Tin? adult f<'in:i!(‘ v.liieli Del'’ -c 

f'xhiltUcd soiiK* mouths au:o in (.'aliMiUa vrtis a niuuli toid mor** 

jKiu'fvftil Itfast, and laid a quite difi’ereul e.\pi'(‘--.ion of ctiuultuiaiiue, 
tShr \v:is also, on tin* \3lH>Ie, ^qood.teiupen'd, hui uiiuctI lin iiiid d;iii,j'.'r- 
ous to liaiidle, which |U’t>v(‘Uted my t;iki3i<!: lu'r diniensi(!us. 1 con- 
siih'i’ her to he of the race termed Jfnr,'. Ittiiuhltt )iy Air Urookc. A 
I'cmarkahh* trait of this individual was lier decided f-enst* of piifhir : 
howi'vcr she nii;,dit iiu or roll ahuut, niu? iit'ver failed to use one foot 
for purposes of concealment, holding ther<‘in a small picci'of hoan! 
goncrany, or in default of this a wisji of slniw, or whatever she could 
scijtc, on for the • c * lleport of ihv Vin-aior of 

the Zooliujicdl h ^ " . ■/ . ‘ . lyfT. 
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many otlicr forest-prodiico, somctiines reap a profit of 
‘ one hundred per cent, on their transactions. The sons 
of nature still sell their goods by the bulk, and not by 
any weight. They make their computation by the help 
of knots on a string. It concerns not a Santhal now 
more than to provide himself with food, raiment, and a 
log-hut. The taste for dainties, for fine tissues, and 
for jewels, is yet unknown to him. Ho has scarcely 
any idea of property, and Icnows not what it is to leave 
behind a heritage. He has jmt no commercial life, and 
beyond simple bartering has hardly learnt to make any 
other bargain. Ho must take a long time yet to know 
Soobhunkur^s arithmetic, to make a practical use of 
figures on paper, and to be a match for the men of a 
bank-note world.^ 

Ho other form of civil polity is known to the San- 
thals than the commonwealth of elans and townships, 
acknowledging a chief elected by the community. They 
have no statutory laws and provisions for the well-being 
and conservation of society, and yet exhibit among 
thomsolvcs, in an eminent degree, that social order 
which is the aim of all civilized legislation, and which 
is the greatest blessing of tho social state. This ‘ liar- 
mony out of discord' is tho result of acting upon the 
dictates of that common-sense law—that natural equity, 
the principles of which are implanted in every human 


^ ('iipfiiin Sliorwill thn.s descrnifts a Santliiil fair. grain 

ot various kinds, thoro wis a fair display of sngar-caiio, .salt, lac, 
(lainmcr or rosin, brass-pots and lianglos, i.oads, tobacco, sugar, vege¬ 
tables clnbas tamarinds, and Fpicc;.s; potatoes, onions, ginger, cotton, 
thread, and cloth, the latter in great abundance.’ 
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breast. It is a barmony wbicb bas deceived political en- 
tbusiasts into an admiration of tbc savage life. Tbotigb 
tbe Santbal is a practical republican in acting upon tlic 
principles of liberty, equality, and fraternity, tbougb 
be bas a nervous borror of servitude and all foreign 
work, be lives out after all only bis animal existence. 
His intellectual life is a void. Ho bas no otbor care or 
ambition tban to keep bis body and soul together, to 
wander free as tbc air bo breathes, and tlicn to bo missed 
^ one morn on tbe accustomed bill,^ and beard of no more. 

To complete tbe picture of the Santbal, by a few 
words on bis morabty and religion. Naked, and snake- 
eating, and unlettered as bo is, the Santbal, too, bas a 
code of honour and morality. He is distingiiisbed for 
nothing so mucb as bis truthfidness. Tbe civilized 
man bates lying, but tbe pure-minded and straight¬ 
forward Santbal knows not lying.* Ho is no more 
truth-loving tban be is inoffensive, grateful, and hos¬ 
pitable. Tbe present of an empty bottle bas in bis 
cjms tbe value of tbc present of a kingdom. It is an 
unearthly rarity, for tbe gift of which bis thankfulness 
bas no bounds. Tbe virtues, of tbc untaught savage 
are few, but genuine. His religion, likewise, is jiure 
and unsophisticated. No atheistical doiibts ever come 
across bis mind. lie professes no doct rinal creed. His 

* All laws of evklencft, all rules and regulations for aweainng, 
whether upon the Bihle, or by the Gunga-water, or on solemn affirmation 
and oath, proclaim only the lying propensity of civilized ineii. The 
Hanthal is spared all this Inirailiating legislation. He has, indeed, 
‘ swearing by the tiger’s skill, or by salt, but swearing at all is un¬ 
pardonable, for the truth hy a Santbal is held saered.’ 
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faith, founded on the monitions of his conscience, is as 
imostentations and sincere as is the faith of a child in 
his Creator. Originally, the religion of tlie aborigines 
must have been that Sabiimism v’liicli untutored man is 
suggested to adopt by his imagination ratlicr than his 
reason. It is by the contact of iiitorooursc with the 
followers of Ilindooism that corruptions appear to have 
crept into their faith. The persecuted Buddhists, who 
sought refuge in their niounlain-fastncsses, were the 
first to initiate them into the belief of that Bcedoo 
Grossain—’thc corruption of Buddha Gossaiii—^Avhoiii 
they adore us the most Sii])remo Deity. The propa¬ 
gandist Shivites and Hactos, next penetrating into their 
jungles, proselytized them to the worship of Ibo Parani(^ 
diviiiillos. To them must bo traced tbo introduction of 
tlio Churuk I^opjab, or swinging festival, among the 
Sunil ails,—a. contagion certainly cunghl. from the Ben¬ 
galees, of all people the niost idolatrous npun'thc earth. 
There is no trace of the wor&hip of Krishna among the 
savages. Seuliinental Yisliniusni is beyond the coin- 
preheii^iou of tlie undeveloped nnderstuudings and jbel- 
iiigs of the rude Santlial. The fetishism of the abori¬ 
ginal races is thought to have prevailed from an aiitc- 
liiudoo aiitifpiity. It is supposed to fonii the basis of 
that idolatry which is the disgrace ol* the Hindoo 
nation. But it is obvious from the liig-Ycda, that the 
curly Busy as practised no religion, worshipped no gods, 
and pcrformc'd no rites and sucritices. Their irreligious- 
ness was the great feature which discriminated lliciu 
from the Aiyas. 
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Ill tlie Santlials of Barakur one fails not to rocognize 
tlieir identity with those uncouth and squalid beings 
who are seen to work in the ditches of our metroj)olis. 
As natural to an inferior race of j)eople under transition, 
the Santhal no more imitates the Bengalee than does 
Young' Bengal imitate the energy and enterprise of the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Objects of curiosity and interest as tlie Santlials are, 
they but afford a partial and unsatisfactory sight—a 
mere glimpse of the tribe '\vho inhabit at Barakur. To 
■view them in the untainted purity of their type, the 
traTeller must pass through the barriers of those 
mountains which gird and isolate them from ail man¬ 
kind. lie must penetrate into their wild fastnesses, 
and climb uj)on the alpine heights of their abode, to 
behold groups of hona fide Baharees occupying the sides 
and summits of the hills—some basking their bodies in 
the sun, some hallooing to scare away a bear, or roam¬ 
ing to get a shot at a deer—others sauntering among 
the. woods in search of honey-combs, wild yams, and 
other edible roots: the women husking the corn, or ex¬ 
pressing oil from the mustard-seed, or cooldng house¬ 
hold food: the yoimg maidens performing the duties of 
their toilette, or walking or drinking toddy with their 
intended bridegrooms: and the children either sprawl¬ 
ing upon the earth, or reposing in tho grass-Imimnock. 
The Santhal who dwells in the valley is somewhat a, 
nomad. He has no local attachments. To-day he sets 
liimself down at this spot: to-morrow he is off to 
another region, with all that he has upon earth, wife, 
13 
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children, and relatives around him. He is, therefore, 
looked upon as an interloper. The genuine, intact, and 
orthodox Paharce loves privacy, and l^keeps aloof upon 
his mountain eyrie. The adventurous traveller, who 
seeks this extraordinary creature in his highland abode, 
finds himself in a strange land. His new face at first 
alarms the counnimity. But no sooner does familiarity 
thaw away the first impressions, than the stranger has 
the whole village with him, and is alike welcome to the 
men, the women, and the children. 

How appropriately has Bishoj) Heher styled the 
Paharoos as 'Gaels of the East’—little anticipating 
that Gael would turn out into Cod or Cole; and that 
the two tribes, apparently seeming to bo different from 
each other by tlie remoteness of their situation, arc in 
truth branches of the same gciioalogical tree. 

The Hill Tribes of India are yet obscurely known. 
As represeiitativcs of a race anterior to the Aryan 
Hindoos, the study of their ethnologic characteristics 
promises to furnish valuable data for tbe physical his¬ 
tory of mankind. In a large measure, the customs of 
these people, altliougii slightly tinctured with'Buddhism 
and Erahminism, but free from every taint of Mussul- 
2iian iiitermixturc, remain up to this moment purely 
conventional to thcmsolves. This, together wdth their 
untiqiiifies and traditions, forms a rich mine that may 
be worked upon to throw light on the Tmmilian period 
of Indian histoiy. Such highly interesting results 
can be hoped to be obtained only by laborious re- 
soarcho.s amongst tlio people. To pursue those ro- 
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searclies is feasible now. Our fathers and grandfathers 
Imew as little of the Paharees living in the backwoods 
of Bengal, as in our day is known of the Bushmen of 
Africa, or the Maories of ]5^ew Zealand. In their days 
few men travelled so far as Paiieogunge. All beyond 
Raneegunge was thought to bo chaos, or ^rubbish 
thro-svn aside when the magnificent fabric of the world 
was created.’ The region loomed dimly, through an 
obscuring and distorting haze of fears and prejudices, 
as a hideous wilderness, fidl only of crags and glens, 
woods and wastes, savage beasts and still more savage 
bipeds. Solitary pilgrims returning from Byjnath 
spread only talcs of pathless jungles, of swarms 
of bears and tigers, of thugs and marauders, of wild 
and irreligious 3Iletchas, and of a thousand other priva¬ 
tions. This icaa the picture seen through the wi’ong 
end of the telescope. How that picture has been seen 
through the right end. A royal road has been cut 
through the rocks and jungles; bridges have been 
flung over the courses of the rivulets; serais and 
bungaloAva have succeeded to the dens of beasts and 
robbers; chowkies and cutcherries have sprung up 
where the footsteps of man dared not penetrate; and 
san^tories have been founded whore malaria eiigeiidei’cd 
the most deadly diseases. The apprehensions haunting 
the minds of our ancestors have .subsided into idle 
fancies. Bather the new realm has turned out to be a 
^vorld of riches, of poetry, and of enchantment. The 
feeling of awe and aversion towards it has to be suc¬ 
ceeded by one of allurement. The unlaiown trcaaure.s 
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witli ■wliicli it abounds, cannot fail to attract tbo atten¬ 
tion of capitalists, and make it ' tlie future scene of the 
inincral and metallic enterprise for the country/ There 
shall flock into it holiday tourists to enjoy a peep at 
romantic nature,—sketchers and photographers to gaze 
upon ^ gigantic walls of rock, tapestried with the wild 
foliage and flowers,^—lovers of sport to hunt the gaonr 
in wooded valleys,—invalids to recruit their health 
upon tho breezy hill-tops,—and savans to study a new 
race of men, a new ornithology, and a new botany. 
Sooner or later, when this reflux of the iDublic feeling 
shall come to pass—when all classes of men shall turn 
their steps to this realm, .Santlial men and manners, 
Santhal lineage and speech, and Santhal traditions and 
superstitions, will have the best opportunity for investi¬ 
gation. Since forty centuries, tbo descendants of the 
ancient Dasyas and Simyas of the Hig-Yeda have lived 
on unknown to the civilized world. But before many 
gouorations pass away they are destined to emei’ge into 
notice, to occiipy a place in the history of our eoiuitry, 
and to rise to an honourable position in the view of 
nations* 

To resume the talo of our journey. The day was 
near its end. His Bhoabusship had sorely tided our 
patience all the day long, and had not failed to be a 
drawback to our pushing on and on. But not so is a 
hungry stomach, which lakes away tho edge of tho 
appetite for ihe pietux’osqnc, and lcave.s you in a humour 

*■ Thfi ppirit of this account has been horrowecl from MacaiiluyV 
celebrated tlesfcrliition of tlic lllgidand.'i. 
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to be pleased only with a dinner. Tbe doctor was 
writHng in mortification to bave missed tlie good clieer 
of a Santbal cabin. Tbirst and bimger, tbercforo, de¬ 
cided ns to bait at Talda7igali. Tbe bungalow there 
stood nearty a mile up from tbe Earakur; and in walk¬ 
ing tbis distance, tbe bit of exercise proved an agree¬ 
able vicissitude after a long pack-up in tbo gbarry. 
On arrival at tbe bungalow tbe kliitmiitgar made bis 
appearance with a salaam, followed,.by tbo other assist¬ 
ants at bis heels. He wns ordered to prepare a simple 
dinner of rice and curried fowl, and the men forthwith 
wended on their ways to malce themselves deserving of 
a douceur. Our servants also began to dress their owui 
meal. The coachmen and syces pioketted tbe horses to 
graze on a fine sward, while fires were lighted by them, 
and their cauldrons sent forth volinnes of sa,vouiy steam. 
Tbo scene rcscmblod a little bivouac. 

These dawk-bungalows arc, in point of fact, miniature 
roadside inns on the European model. The principal 
building of masonry, one story high, with a high- 
peaked roof of thatch or tiles, stands in the middle of a 
green plot. It consists of a suite of three or four 
rooms, one of which is appropriated to the purposes of 
a hath. In a corner of the compound lie the kitciicn 
and outhouses, and adjoining to them is a well, generally 
of excellent 'water. There are beddings and furnitures 
nearly as good as in the houses of decent townsfolk. 
The eatables and drinkables are good enough for nu¬ 
tritives in their way. The Asiatic has nothing to 
show like these bungalows. There is no table in a 
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Maliomedan serai, to wliicii the traveller can go up as a 
guest for entertainment—it is good only for laying the 
head under a roof at night. In the time of Aurungzche, 
tSultan Aazim, and his son Bedr Bukht, rode on post 
from Dacca to Agra, over an cxcollont road. But they 
had to live on the way only on bread and dried fruits. 
One day during the journey they wanted to have the 
treat of a little I'cechcnj. It was brought from a serai 
in a large wooden bowl; and although they were very 
hungry, they could not bxing themselves to taste it out 
of such a vessel. The Hindoo, again, is a still more 
unsociable creature, who scarcely knows the pleasure of 
association at meals. He is accustomed to cook his own 
dinner, and cat it in solitary sejxaration, against the 
piinciple of human gregariousness. On the road, there-. 
fore, his inn at the best is either a rude liut of matting, 
or the shade of a pcopul or mango tree. It is not 
known how'were Asoca’s durmBhaJas on the ancient high¬ 
roads of India. Caste-prejudiccs then wero as much a 
bar to the cultivation of sociabicness as in our day, and 
those houses of public entoidaiiimont could scarcely 
have abounded witb tbe plenty and comfort of a modern 
tahh d^hotc. 

The south-western extremity of the compound wa.s 
occupied hy two or three long brick-walled slieds, with 
high-mounted roofs of tiles. These, we wore given to 
understand, had been hastily put up to accommodate 
those dctacliments of European troops who had to move 
up in a constant succession during the late rebellion. 
Doubtless, native soldiers have passed up and down 
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this road many a time. But never have such neat and 
comfortable sheds been placed at their disposal on the 
way. Aliens from a colder latitude certainly require a 
greater attention than the children of the soil. But 
invidious distinctions in the same profession beget a 
grudge that should be avoided. 

It was near nightfall. As the sun wont down 
behind the hills, its receding vajB were gradually with- 
drami from the landscape. The great mounds of nature 
threw their dark shadows far across the plain, while 
the dying sunbeams yet lingered to j)lay upon their 
tops. Over the pure, cloudless sky, was the glow of 
the last light. The breeze, bland and perfumed by the 
odour of the wild flowers, came in soft cool giushcs. It 
was one of those calm and delightful evenings which we 
went out to enjoy by spreading a carpet on the green 
sward surrounding the bungalow. To heighten the 
enjoyment by usance jnQnanle, wo had each passed round 
to us a glass of that beverage, which was brewed not 
from the Yedio Soma plant, but from the English 
hops,—accompanied by that sovereign luxury, that 
never-failing source of refreshment to the weary—the 
invaluable Hooka. Shortly after dark, dinner was an¬ 
nounced. Indeed, the lighted room, the matted floor, 
tlio neat chairs, the white table-cloth, the knives, forks, 
plates, dishes, and napkins .set on the table, had no¬ 
where produced the same effect on our minds, as in the 
solitary public-house that gives welcome to the wanderer 
in the wildernc.ss of Taldangah. How miserable in 
comparison is a native serai! Our countiynicn are 
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never so open to a charge of barbarism, as when they 
are judged of by the mean and squalid huts composing 
their inns. The voice of unanimity called upon the 
doctor to take the chair—a tavern chair that was 
Johnson^s ^throne of human felicity/ Our worthy 
tradesman now did tjie justice that was expected from 
his obesity. The sensible doctor took to a veteran fowl 
for cargo sufficient to outlast his voyage of a long 
wintry night. The spare attorney was judicious, as he 
is wont to be. To speak of our own self, a chronic 
headache has long cured us of the glutton, and we can 
never venture to load our stomach beyond its registered 
tonnage. The meal being over, the travellers’ book 
was produced, to note down ilie hours of our entry and 
exit. Our fares were then paid do-^vn with an additional 
gratuity to each of the men. The charge of an extra 
half-rupee per head was also counted down, as each 
traveller, alighting at, the bungalow, has to contribute 
that sum to its repair. 

Though the day had been warm enough, the night 
in these highlands ivas agreeably cold. Paekiug our¬ 
selves up in the gharry this time, was felt to he rather . 
snug than otherwise. To oxcludo the artificial draughts 
of air, created by the motion of the carriage, we drew 
close the doors, keeping open the shutters, to cast a look 
now and tlicn at the landscape. Our route lay through 
a country full of jungles, the gloom of which was 
thickened by the shadows of the hills. The moon, 
sunk domi near the horizon, cast only those ‘pale 
glimpses,’ which made ‘darkness visible.’ On cither 
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hand the scenery was completely wrapped up in the 
triple shades of Hecate, the hills, and the forests. Ho 
choice was left to ns, but to lie extended in full length, 
and consign ourselves to sleej:).* 

* Tlie coimtry thus missed is particularly internating in a geologi¬ 
cal point of view. From fossils obtained here, Ederest thinks ‘ these 
eminences were once, like Europe, islands of primitive rocks, rising 
in the middle of a. large ocean ; the debris formed beds of hnmus out 
of which vegetables grew and formed the present soil.’ The twigs of 
the hutca ft'ondosa are covered here with the ‘ lurid red tears of tfie 
lac.’ There is a Deputy Magistrate at Bagsama, and a Dawk Chowkoy 
at Gohindpore for postal correspondence from the Avilderness. 
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CHAPTER y. 

October 22nct —^Found ourselves at daybreak in tbo 
very heart and core of the hill-regions—^upon the high¬ 
est plateau of XTxipor Bengal. From its very foot wc 
now gazed upon the Parisnath—covered all over with 
a gorgeous vegetation, and standing in the ^ wild pomx) 
of its mountain majesty.’ The head was tipped with 
the first rays of the sun, and ^jocund day stood tiptoe 
upon the misty top.’ Face to face to Parisnath stands 
a range of hills, vying its sovereign height with as 
proud an eminence. Beyond them poop the diminished 
heads of others, till at last the farthest ridge seems to 
have melted away in the horizon. 

Woods crowding upon ^Yoods, hills over lulls, 

A surging scoiic, and onlj'- limited 
By the blue distance.—M bs Hemans. 

The valley below spreads out into a beautifid amphi¬ 
theatre, and the little village nestled in its bosom looks 
like " beauty sleeping on the lap of horror.’ 

To one accustomed only to the monotonous flat of 
alluvial plains the first sight of this sublime moimtaiii 
scenery is an epoch in his life, the romantic panorama 
realizing the truth of the best simile in the English 
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literature. ‘Hills peep o^er liills, and Alps on Alps 
arise/ is at once daguerreotyped 011 tlie mind. It is a 
scene fully coming under the head of undescrihahles, and 
defying the human alphabet to represent the infinite 
yarieties of nature. The space enclosed by walls of 
eyerlasting rock, with nothing above but ‘the brave 
overhanging hrinanient/ and ‘ the majcstical roof fret¬ 
ted with golden fire/ is bettor calculated to inspire feel¬ 
ings of devotion, than the proudest temple that was over 
dedicated to the worship of the Almighty,—and to up¬ 
lift the mind ‘from nature up to nature’s God.’ 

Topechamlioe^ situated at the foot of Parisnath, forms 
a scene of bustle aiid vivacity, little expected in a nook 
of tlio forest which had echoed only to the cries of the 
savage and the bowlings of the wild beasts. The peo¬ 
ple residing here are a lower order of the Peharcso, who 
exhibit a strange mixture of the state of nature and the 
state of civilization. Fields of paddy and mustard 
spread round the spot. Topechanchec is now the border 
village on the Grand Trunk Eoad, that Ohass was on 
the old route ud Hazaroebaug,—the village wdicre 
IBengal and Behar on each other gaze, and where the 
traveller has to pass on from one to the other province. 
Hence the poj)ular saying of the Ilindoostanees, 

Jid Ian par Imjafti ChCm, 

Tab cliliorta n'liht ghar Id (is: 

The man who crosses Ohass, leaves hope behind of re¬ 
turning to his home. How the rude epigram give.s an 
abbreviated exposition of the climatology of the ‘In¬ 
ferno^ of Bengal. 
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It was at Topechancliee, then, that we were at last 
to bid an adieu to the dear old Bengal of our natiyity, 
and pass on to the land of ancient Magadha, the king¬ 
dom of Jarasindlia, the scene of Ohandra-Q-upta’s and 
Asoca^s soyereignty, the cradle of Buddhism, the coun¬ 
try which once sent a religion from its bosom to the 
Chinese, and now sends its opium to the yery same 
peoide—^tbe ‘bane and antidote’ together. 

History does not record where ancient Gour parted 
from, Magadha. In the times of the Moguls the fam¬ 
ous Torriagurry Pass formed the westernmost boundary 
of Bengal Proper. Beyond, commenced the territories 
of Hindoostan—the Brahmarishi or Punyabhumi of 
Menu, 

Ho sooner had the gharry been examined, the wheels 
greased, the coachman and groom changed, and the 
whole concern pronounced road-worthyy than we pre¬ 
pared to loaye Topcchanchee, and proceed along the foot 
of the hills. As far to the right as eye could reach, 
extended one stupendous rampart of stone—peak after 
peak appearing in a rapid succession, and assuming 
now phases of beauty and sublimity uccordiug as the 
curyes in the road altered the prospect. There is sel- • 
dom any pleasure so solemn as that deriyed from clouds 
and tempests lowering oh the hill-tops. But no chance 
of its realization could exist in the weather of a calm 
October morning. However, a few wreaths of smoke 
from the huts of the neighbouring bazar had collected 
themselves in a body about the middle of the hills, and 
resting there, floated upon the atmosphere like thin 
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clouds. Ratlier than acknowledge to have altogether 
missed the sight, this was lustily contended by one of 
the party to have partially realized the wished-for 
spectacle. 

It is now immediately after the rains, and from the 
bottom to the brow the hills are clothed with one mass 
of verdure and foliage. The bluff rock is scamoly seen 
to peep from out the green mantle, Two months hence 
the trees will have to shako off their leaves, and the 
naked rocks will then bo seen as huge skeletons of an 
antediluvian world. The luxuriant vegetation is all 
wild. Hot a single familiar tree can the eye make out. 
It maj^ be that, as in the animal so in the vegetable 
world, there is one class which is wild and inimical, and 
there is the other which is domestic and useful. There 
arc as wild trees as there are savage beasts ; and as W'o 
have the domesticated horse and cow, so have we the 
domesticated mango, plantain, cocoa-nut, and tamarind, 
Haturc may have intended such a classification in the 
creation, and her wisdom is inscrutable. 

At the foot of the hills the trees are clearly visible 
in all their actual dimensions and details. Towards 
tho middle they appear to have dwindled awtiy into low 
shrubberies. And at the top the eye meets oiilj^ un 
undistingiiishahlo mass of green. Mere passing travel¬ 
lers as we are, and' laymen with ‘ a completely anti- 
geometrical head,' this is enough to give us a rough 
idea of the altitude of the hiUs. The highest peak has 
been computed to he near 5000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and about 4000 feet from its base. It entered 
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into tlie head of one of ns to propose putting up this 
computation on the topmost crest, with a view to cii- 
ahle the future traveller, two or three thousand years 
hence, to know the additional height acquired by the 
mountain in the lapse of time from the date hereof. 
But he gave up his crotchet on recollection that the 
English or Bengalee may become as obsolete as the 
Assyrian Cuneiform to the generations of that clay. 
The hills are said ^ to grow with their growth/ and the 
Himalayas of to-day must have been mere pop-hills 
in the infancy of the earth. 

From a box six feet by three, the j)assing travcller 
sees the stupendous Parisnath lift up its head to heaven. 
This is seeing it merely in its disenchanted, as-it-is, and 
matter-of-fact state—without any speculation in the 
.cold eyes. To enjoy the view in the best of humours, 
he should bo in a reverie like tliat into which JVlirza 
fell on the hills of Bagdad—^he should transport him¬ 
self in his imagination to the days of India in the 
eighth and ninth centuries. Then would the length 
and tlio breadth of our peninsula appear to him as one 
vast field of hot contention between the Brahmins, the 
Buddhists, and the Jains—the fi.rst refuting, perseciit 
ing, and chasing away the two latter to tho woods and 
iiiomitains. Then would these desolate hill-regions 
appear to him as enlivened with shrines and monas¬ 
teries, and peopled with monks and contemplative re¬ 
ligionists. And then would those silent vales be heard 
by him as resounding with the hymns of chanting 
priests and tlie voices of preaching worshippers. Such 
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tilings AYcre where all is now wild and without a trace 
of habitation. The land was completely lost to the 
civilized world for more than a thousand years—its 
name and history Avere forgotten; and until the open¬ 
ing of the Grand Trunk Road, except to solitary pil¬ 
grims, its very site Avas unlmown. 

The Jews have their Sinai—the Jains their Paris- 
nath. The hill is named after the princii^al denii-god 
of that sect. Its founder meant to have steered the same 
middle course botAveen Brahminism and Buddhism, 
that hlanult Shah intended in a later age—to have the 
HindooKS and Mussulmans amalgamated by the doctrines 
of Sikh-isni, But the Brahmins ean never ‘bear a 
brothe]’ near the throne.’ They Avere touched in the 
sore point by their antagonists inculeacing against a 
hereditary priesthood, and could liaA'c no rest nor * 
respite until they had driven their dangerous adver¬ 
saries fronr every city, town, and haunt of men AAdiat- 
soever. 

In a council of tAVonty-four, forming a divine hier¬ 
archy, Parisnath is the head. He and his colleagues, 
hoAvever, arc so absorbed in meditation as to bo blind 
and deaf to the concerns of this nether AA^orld. It is no 
wonder then that their religion should liuA^e failed, AAben 
deities, like Eastern despots, never chose to open their 
ears and eyes to the ahairs of hmnaiiity, Their god- 
ships mufjt excuse us this bit of refioction. 

There is noAv no trace of the Buddhists—they 
haA^e been chased clean from India. The Jains still 
hold a footing in the land,—the last ray of a flickering 
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religion iiaviiig long been cherished by them, in the 
depths of caverns or on the heights of mountains, 

* Tlie world forgetting, by the world forgot,’ 

till under better auspices it has begun to flourish with 
a renewed vitality. 

In the range the eastern peak is the most noted. 
On its top Parisnath obtained nimin or emancipation 
from matter. The spot is especially sacred for that 
circumstance, and forms the holiest place of worship to 
the sect. Upon that sj)ot is a small but handsome 
temple, with marble floors and open ycrandahs. In 
passing 4 ilong is caught a glimpse of the white dome of 
this teinplc from the vaUcy below, like a speck on the 
brow of the hill. 

It would make a pleasant excursion to go iij) to see 
this temple, and also enjoy the views commanded from 
the top of the hill. The cost is little, and there is a 
pathway from this side to make the ascent. In intro¬ 
ducing tlie reader to the hills, he is not the less surely 
than sorely to regret his being landed only at their foot, 
and not carried up to their top—^to feast his eyes tbeiico 
on the long sweep of lulls and valleys, apparently tossed 
about in the wildest confusion, and yekall of them 
settled into the perfect loveliness of Hature’s most ex¬ 
quisite handiwork. Such a diversion hud been omitted 
to be provided for in the programme of oiir journey, and 
we have to warn the reader against a mistake that lost 
to us a rich treat—and tasting the pleasures of the up¬ 
hill work of old Sisyj)hiis. 
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' By itself, tlie Jain* temple is not a little eurious 
object for sight-seeing. It crowns the hill only some 
800 feet below the highest summit. The site" is on 
the top of a detached peak protected on three sides by 
protruding masses of rock thrown out from the hill. 
Parisnath must have had a line poetic taste to pitch upon 
this spot for a romantic seclusion, and an undisturbed 
communion with the heavens. He was born in popul¬ 
ous Benares, and he died here upon this lonely moun¬ 
tain-top. The pilgrims, climbing to soo the last scene 
of his life and labours, are shown his foot-prints, mark¬ 
ing the spot where he obtained his nirran. The foot¬ 
prints are quite Brobdignagian,—from which not 
Gulliver only, but any man might be in imminent 
danger of being trodden to death. The space for half 
a mile in circumference is cleared of all forest, and , 
covered with temples and platforms of masonry. There 
is a reservoir of water, without which the rosidenco of 
the priests and monks would have been quite out of the 
question. This reservoir is an artificial excavation, and 
a proof that Buddhists could as well ^ call forth waters 
from tliG barren rock.' The few human heings wlio live 
here isolated from all mankind are amply compensated 
by that fine health which is owed to a pure a (mosphere. 
All intercourse, like a still under-current, passes 
throughout the year with tlio outside world, and sup¬ 
plies the rcligieuses perched above ‘ the smoke and stir' 
of tliis world 171111 many of the dainties of life. The 
temple is about 100 years old. The reservoir must he of 
anterior date—probably of flieago of Parisnath him self. 
14 
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Tho season, of pilgrimage is in March, when a great 
mela is held in the depths of this wilderness. Crowds of 
pilgrirSs, sometimes numbering 100,000 persons, then 
resort hither from distant parts of the Peninsula, and 
their annual offerings accumulate a large 'vrealth at the 
shrine. The route from tho north, lying through dry 
bods of torrents, and amid gloomy glens over-arched 
with foliage, in less steep and precipitous, and has been 
preferred fronr remote times. Immediately at the foot 
of the hill is a forest-clearance, which forms the en¬ 
camping ground of the pilgrims. This spot is called 
Modoobim. Here also are some grand temples, in the 
principal of which is a hlach image of Parisnath. Over 
the god, a cobra spreads out its seven expanded heads as 
a canopy. There arc other deities—Khetropal, Avhich 
• may ho identified with the Jl'irsinglia of the Brahmins— 
and Chukreswuri and Pndraubatti, with Boorga and 
Luchinee. A large aged banyan—a sacred tree with 
tho Jains—is also an interesting object. The principal 
temple has been built by Juggiit Sett—the famons Jain 
hanker at Moorshodiibad, of great AA^ealth andinduence 
in the days of Clh'c. 

Prom all yesterda}’- tve boon accomplishing our 
journey with horses, each of Avliieli might furnish a 
suhjoct for comment, IIoav audacious the dtiAvk-coin- 
panios arc to run such horses within kcii and under tho 
very eogiiisancc of Parisnath. Lucky is it for them, 
tliat his godsliip ncA^cr opens liis eyes to their doings. 

^ * Koii-cvucUy to fim'mals in tlin grand doctrhift both of tho Bud¬ 
dhists and daiiis. lu a roinurkuble mot mid or doeuuiouL boariug tlie 



DoomreCj—a rugged Country. 

Boomree is situated in a Talley sliut in by lofty 
rocks. TJie spot is rich in natural beauties. .The 
country hereabouts is wilder and more rugged than any 
we have yet seen. It is one continued scries of hills and 
dales^ rocks and ravines, and crags and caverns—agi¬ 
tated and torn all over, as if nature had been under a 
mighty convulsion. Here and there, the road passes 
over wide-yawning ravines, through which during the 
. rains swoop down headlong torrents to form the far-off 
rivers. Detached boulders lie strewn in all directions, 
and woods of a dark irabrowned hue cover every inch of 
the land—forming those abodes of everlasting shade 
Avlnch are scarcely penetrated by the sun, In the 
distance rise monstroxis masses that nature has piled one 
upon another in every mode of shapele.ss desolation. 
The table-land has reached lioro its highc.st elevation. 
This labyrinth of hills and jungles is not witliout its own 
attractions. The sublime and the awful largely enter 
into the ingredients of its character. But the sublime 
and the awful at last tire by their unbroken monotony. 
One misses the charm of a variegated landscape—the 
^cottage peeping through the trees’—the ‘ waving corn¬ 
fields ’—the ‘ lowing herds ’—the ‘ whistling plough- 
boy ’—all, in sliort, to awaken interest or sympathy. 
The scene, no doubt, has its grandeur and magnificence 

bonii fide pen] of Alchor, whicli has rcooiitly coiin' to light, tin; naino 
' under which Paripnatli was known in tlmt em]>fa'or’rt ago appears to 

liave heeri tSrkJiiir, This whole hill, togetlier with others in 

Beliai* and GuKorat, was j^ranted to and hestow'cd upon Heer Bijoy 
* Boor Acharya, the then pontilf of the Hetainlmrry Jain sect, hy Akl)er. 

S They wore given in perp<'luity; and there is an especial c*lan>e j)ro- 

\ Juhiting the Idlliiig of animals cither on, helow, or about the hills. 
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—but it is a solitary grandeur, and a ‘ dread magnifi¬ 
cence.’ 

Tbo hills always have a rich treat in store in a good 
first-yiew—when, they breaZe iip.on one for,thc,jS.r.st tinie 
in ail their unrivalled sublimity. There they stand, 
ever the same as when the eyes* of the first man per¬ 
mitted to have a sight of tliem gazed upon their majestic 
heights, defying winds and storms, and oven old Time 
himself. But gradually they take off the edge of the 
a|)pGtite, till at last we feel to have ^ supped full on hor¬ 
rors ’ and hills. 

To this day, as some thirty years ago, when Jacque- 
mont travelled through these regions, ‘ tliere is scarcely 
to be observed a house in a day’s journey.’ The wild 
tract is not fit for the abode of man. I)^’ot oven the |)oor 
Banthal thinks of rearing a hut in these rocky solitudes. 
Particular spots remain perhaps in the same state as on 
the day of creation. Ages have rolled away, and yet 
the stops of man have not trod upon thorn, nor the stroke 
of the spado hath changed a single item in their fea¬ 
tures. 

hiO doubt that, in the abundauce of vegetation all 
around us, there are thousands of shrubs and trees, the 
use of wliicli is yet unknown to man. How is a modoni 
botanist at a Joss to reconcile with old Moses’ account 
all iJiis vegetation, the seeds of which alone would have 
ireighted AAiih’s whole ark. Hear the foot of tho hills 
was a solitary man cutting away wood for fuel. lie has 
nearly filled up a cail-loLid. It has cost him only liis 
labour, and he shall go to the next bazar to sell the 
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wood for the necessaries of life.. Of the waste-lands 
spreading on all sides, much is now saffered to bo com¬ 
mon property by use, if not by right. No hnnhuv 
rcTenue is derived from them yet. The proprietors, 
therefore, connive at the trespasses of cattle browzing, 
or cutting wood, or Hunting for birds or honey-combs 
on the lands, the value of which they woxild fain see to 
have been increased by such trespasses. 

Though the bears and tigers formerly infesting these 
regions have greatly diminished, still the traveller is not 
without apprehensions of their turning up in his path. 
Not many years ago, a nnmher of passengers were com¬ 
ing down the road after dark. There w'as a Hindoo- 
stance, who happened to go ahead of the company by a 
few steps, carrying slung across bis shoulders a lotah 
fastened to his club. A tiger, lurking near the road, 
suddenly sprang upon and ran off with him to the woods. 
It was vain to have attempted a rescue in the dark 
night; and the poor Hiiidoostanee was carried away— 
the clink of his brass-pot being distinctly heard, as he 
was dragged to the bush over the rugged ground. 

Only last year, an up-country gentleman fell in with 
a bear. It was a hot day, and the animal had been 
tempted from his den by the outside cool air of the even¬ 
ing. The brute lay straight across the road. Luckily it 
was not quite durl^, and Bruin could bo distinctly seen 
stretched out in his hideous length, from some fifty or 
sixty yards off. The horse shied, and would not move 
forward a step. The coachman began to blow hard on 
his horn. But Bruin cared not to obstruct the public 
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tliorougbfare. Finding tlio sliaggy monster loatli, to 
remove, tlie gentleman, at his wits’ end, thought proper 
to get lip on the top of the ghany, to make himself 
scarce from the reach of the foo. In this ticklish position, 
at a gloomy hour, ancl amid a gloomy scene, ho remained 
at a stand-still for full twenty minutes. It pleased at 
last Mr Bruin to get himself upon his legs, and shaking 
the dust olf from his body, to go slowly past do’^vn the 
slope of the road, when way was made to speed on as 
fast as possible. 

Barely, however, arc such unwelcome tenants of the 
forest now encountered on the road. The frequent re¬ 
sort of men and merchandise have scared them awny to 
the more impervious thickets and decp-r.otircd dolls, 
which they are seldom tempted to quit. The tender 
care of a paternal Government for the safety o f travellers 
has placed ehoickcys and semis at intervals of eveiy two 
or three miles. There are scouts to watch at night from 
machaims, or cock-lofts, posted along the road. On these 
machfums is perched a tiny hut of reeds and leaves, 
sufficient to admit a man and his bedding—and up 
there creeps the paharadar after dusk to spend the night 
in keeping a look-out after the travellers. ‘Indeed, 
law' and police, trade and industry, do far more than 
peoj)lG of romantic dispositions will readily admit, to 
develop in our minds a sense of the wilder beauties of 
nature. A. traveller must he freed from all apprehen¬ 
sion of being killed or starved before ho can be charmed 
by tlio hold ontlines and rich tints of the hills.’ It shall 
be a great day for India, when the progress of ciiltiva- 
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tioii shall extirpate the races of its wild beasts, and 
when tlio last tiger roaming the land shall he slain and 
preserved as a curiosity for posterity. 

The mile-stones give as it were a tongue to dis¬ 
tance, and the Electric Telegraph, passing through the 
heart of the forest, carries oui’ voice ^ from Indus to the 
pole.^ 

After running for tAventy miles in a continuous suc¬ 
cession, the hills recede for a time, and are succeeded 
by an open valley, in which a line of huts is honoured 
Avith the name of a serai. Halted to bathe and break¬ 
fast. The third tank on this side of Raneegungo is 
seen in this valley. ToAvards evening the hills again 
made their appearance. The alternation of steeps and 
ravines that noAV succeeded made the journey A^cry toil¬ 
some, and not a Kttle dangerous. The doctor and the 
tradesman, coming together in one gharry, narroAvly 
escaped a serious accident. They were coming down 
the road over a decHvity. The gharry, which at such 
places rolls Avith a j)artial impetus of its OAvn, forced the 
horse out of the road, where it had a bond. Fortun¬ 
ately, the driver had presence of mind to rein up the 
horse, and the servants on the top gav^e the alarm to 
jump out of the carriage. Had the gharry rolled into 
the bottom of the ravine, it would have been all oAmr 
Avitli our friends. Quito a similar accident befell a na¬ 
tive gentleman coming up last year from Calcutta to 
Benares. He Avas travelling with his Avife and child 
in the same gharry. Somehow or other it got npset, 
and slided down into the ravine. Indeed, nobody aaus 
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aotmlly killed, but the poor lady rose with a fractured 
■ shoulder-hone, and the child severely bruised- It is 
particularly unsafe to cross the causeways slightly pro¬ 
tected by fences of stone loosely piled up, not even 
breast-high, and one foot deep. A prank of the horse 
on one of those causeways is sure to terminate in a fatal 
plunge into the awful chasm below. 

Some of the spurs, ahutting almost on the very road, 
seemed to obstruct the passage in the distance. It was 
near the close of the day. But a sunset among the 
hiUs is very different from a sunset behind the fantastic 
clouds of aix autumn evening in the horizon of Calcutta. 
There, the parting day 

‘Dies like tlie dolpliin, whom each pang imbiioa 
With a new colour as it gasps away, 

TJ)e last still loveliest, till—’tis gone—and all is gray.’ 

Here, the sun no sooner sinks behind the hills than 
they throw their tall shixdow’s on the ground, and ex¬ 
cluding every ray, envefep the scone in a sudden gloom. 
The luminary is not allowed to cast ‘ a longing, linger¬ 
ing look behind.' Ho sinks plumb down, and all is 
dark in a minute or two. 

Arrived at Bekoopce an hour after nightfall. The 
place is interesting for some hot-spfings, which lie 
aboxit 800 yards from the road, A Brahmin volun¬ 
teered to conduct us to the spot. But night was not 
the proper tiiiio for exploration through the jungles. 
In the opinion of our valiant tradesman, to alight 
from the carriage in the jungles after dark is to step 
right into the maw of a tiger. 



Burhee,—The Diniwah Pass. . at 7 

Tlie BurraJtutta is ' a little naiad wLicli monms licr 
impoverislied xirii all sinnmer long,’ The ‘ magnificent 
topes of mango, hanyan, and peepnl trees ’ at Bursote 
are probably the remains of an ancient seat of the 
Buddhists or Jains. 

Burhee is the principal station in the hiU-distriots 
along the Grand Trunk Hoad. But wc arrived there 
too late in the night to see anything. Our friends had 
again fallen a great way off in the rear. Not till after 
an hour was heard the smack upon smack of a whip in 
the distance, when their gharry approached most like 
an apparition in the ]pale moonlight. 

From Burhee the road lies over the Bumcah Pass. 
The horse needs here the aid of coolies to push up the 
carriage from its back. The Pass is 1525 feet above 
the level of the sea. Few iDrospects surpass in grandeur 
and loveliness the prospect which is eiijoycd from the 
heights of Dunwah, and one mTj|^tako care not to miss 
it, like ourselves. 

October 23.—Eising early at dawn, w^o fomid our¬ 
selves to have cleared the Pass. Out of it, wo were 
also out of the jurisdiction of the hills. These now 
appeared to have receded far aw'ay in the distance. 
The table-land has terminated here. Stopping to look 
back, the elevated plateau struck the eye as an impreg¬ 
nable stronghold of nature. The Dunwah Pass is 
from this side the only inlet—the Thermopylie—to this 
inaccessible region. It has lain locked up, while the 
neighbouring valleys and plains have acknowledged the 
dominion of man for centuries. • Not until pinched by 
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necessity would an overgrown poi)ulation seek to utilize 
tke resources of tliis realm. One man to tlie square 
mile is at most its present population. 

Falling into tke open country, tiro traveller pro¬ 
ceeds tlirougk tlio Hstoric lands of ancient Magtiada. 
Under this name tlie province was known for a series 
of ages. It first occurs so early as in tiro Atharvan- 
Ved,* and is met with so late as tke seventh century, 
wken Chinese pilgrims speak of it under the scarcely 
intelligifile name of MoJii-a4o. Tke present ap]pollation 
of Bekar is from Yikara, or a monastery of the Bud¬ 
dhists, whoso most reputed convent was at Bekar—the 
place where Buddha obtained the laiiK 

Out of tke rocky harriers, tke country, slojoing away 
imperceptibly, at last resumes its dead level character. 
Hick prospects open to tke view. But no traditions 
lend a charm to a journey through those regions,—no 
township.s of consequ^ce occur,—no spot furnishes a 
legend,—and no river is consecrated by a reminiscence. 
The plains announce themselves by the crops standing 
upon them. Bengal is the great country of paddy, Bc- 
har of pulse. 

Beached Barrah —^\yhere are a bungalow and a serai. 
The country hereabouts is a fiat open plain; But the 
scarcity of water is a serious evil, which is apparent in 
tlie scanty cultivation, and the clotted hairs and dirty 

* ‘We givM Takman (a disease) as a messenger, as a treasure to 
the Uandliaris, the Mujaviits,to the Angas and ACtujIwdait' Atharvan- 
Vert. Tim Angus Iiad theiv abode about Bbagulpore, and tbe Magha- 
das in Scaitb Beliar. At tlie time this hymn was composed the coun¬ 
try ))eyoud tiio Koane was considered not strictly Indian. 



liabilimeiits of tbc people. Not a trace of that element 
is to be discovered for many miles around. Tlie moun¬ 
tain-torrents draining the tract leave off their beds after 
the rains. There occur no fens and marshes, as in the 
sea-lcvel districts of Lower Bengal. Cranes and herons 
are birds unknown here. In the whole serai is a single 
well. The crowd round this well presents an animated 
scene. Groups of tall Beharee women pass and repass 
there the whole day with pitchers on their heads. 
Their foreheads are painted with vermilion, and adorned 
with rows of coins and beads. One or two of them, 
might not ho unworthy of a reputation for heaiity. 

Nearly a whole poultry was killed this morning to ' 
get up our breakfast—the sacrifice well chiming with 
the ceremonies of this Hindoo Nohomee-Poq/ah da}". 
Beyond the mountains and deserts that separate us, 
our relatives and friends are sacrificing goats and buffa¬ 
loes to Doorga; wo here are imitating Socrates in pay¬ 
ing off the debt of fowls. 

The arrival of a doctor had got bruited in the serai. 

As we sat on a charpoy, enjoying the luxury of a lei¬ 
surely smoke at the hoohi after breakfast, a man made 
his appearance with a little hoy on his arms. The 
poor child, hardly two years old, was turned sallow, 
and wasted with a fever almost to the very hones. He 
had several amulets and spells hanging from his neck. 
No pains had been s];)ared to treat the .boy with all the 
medicines in tlie pharmacopceia of the local 2 )easantry. 
The doctor, patiently listening to the long tale of the 
father, examined the boy, and, after making the dia- 
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gnosis, was sorry to have only a few grains of quinine 
to spare to tlie Ijoy. 

Thero are about two hundred shops and huts in the 
serai, all facing each other in two long rows on the two 
sides of the road. The population is some three to four 
hundred souls. You are now in Behar, and hardly ob¬ 
serve a man with a bare head, or hear anybody speak 
a word of the Bengalee language. Poverty of food 
easily accounts for the ill-developed growth of the men 
living in this mountainous clime. Erom a failure of 
the rains, they expres^s grave apprehensions of a famine. 
Coarse rice, wheat, x'>u1sg, raw sugar, and one or two 
kinds of vegetable, are all the items in the commissariat 
of this bazar. 

Outwardly, the Ooolsukree and Lelajan are now 
quite dry streams. But an under-current always jicr- 
colatcs their sandy beds. Four or five years ago the 
bridge over the Lelajan went down by the weight of a 
largo number of loilgrims passing over it to Jugger- 
nauth, and to this day it is remaining in its broken 
state. The Lelajan is bettor known to the Hindoo 
under the name of Fulgoo. The banished Bama., with 
Seeta aud Lncbmnn, had retired to a spot upon its 
hank. Ono day, when the two brothers had gone out 
to the forest in search of fruit, a voice from heaven 
w'arned their deceased father to make haste to Swerga, 
or otherwise the gates of that blessed region would be 
fast barred and bolted against his approach. In all 
haste tlie spirit of Bnjah Dasarath repaired to the spot 
where his sons lived in exile. Finding thorn away 
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from home, he requested Sceta to dd the needful in 
their absence. The daughter-in-law hesitated to offici¬ 
ate in the duty of her husband. She, moreo’ver, pleaded 
the absolute want of the wherewithal to j)erform the 
ceremony. But Basarath urged the jeopardy of his 
beatitude as the consequence of delay, and enjoined 
Sceta to offer a jimid (funeral cake) of sand in lieu of 
rice. She kept as witnesses the river Fulgoo, a Brah¬ 
min, a toolsce plant, and a banyan tree, to justify her 
proceedings under a necessity that admitted of no pro¬ 
crastination.. On the return of the brothers, Seeta 
related to them.,the adventure of their father. But 
Bama disbelieving her, she called upon Fidgoo to bear 
its testimony. The river kept mute, and was cursed to 
lose its stream. The Brahmin and the toolsce plant, 
failing to give a faithful evidence, were respectively 
doonred—^the one to be a mendicant, and the other to 
suffer from the urinary abomination of dogs and cats. 
The banyan tree alone confirmed the truth of Seeta’s 
story, and was blessed to have a long lifo and perennial 
vigour. Originally the Lelajan was a sacred river of 
the Buddhists, on account of Buddha^s ablutions in that 
stream. It is identified with the ‘ Biraj uiui’ of the 
Thibetan Buddhists. But on the triumph of the Brah¬ 
mins, the Bouranic authors claimed it as a holy river 
of their own, and connected it with fables, the invention 
of vdiich has effaced all remembrance of its previous 
Buddhistical sanctity. Here and there, in the dry bed 
of the stream, are small pools of Hmpid water. How- 
beit, its extra-aqueous properties, its immediate benefit 
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of a delicious beverage in a bot sun, are beyond 
question. 

Towards Shcrgotfy tlie road is lined witli trees. 
Literally interpreted, Sbergotty means tbe Tiger Pass. 
Fifty years ago travellers bad to bire tom-tom men to 
keep off tbe tigers infesting tbe road. Tbe town stands 
on a narrow slip of land separating tbe Boodiab from 
tbe Morbur. Compared with tbe desolate liill-tracts, 
tbis is a swarming bive of men. It is on tbis side of 
tbe bills, as Eaneegunge is on tbe other. But it' is not, 
like Baneegunge, a young town just emerging from its 
teens. It is an aged centenarian, bowed down witb tbe 
weight of years and calamities, and witb but a slight 
prospect of bavmg new life and vigour breathed into it 
again. Its foundation dates, we think, from an early 
epoch. Tbe place may have existed in tbe .time of 
Ajata Satrii, of Buddha, and of Asoca, though it is now 
didicult to ascertain tbe name by wbicb it was then 
known. It may happen to be traced in Fa Ilian, 
under a curious Obinese orthography. Sbergotty was 
a largo, populous, and flourishing town in tbe time of 
tliG Patau governors of Bebar. Mention is made of it 
in the route of Mcer Jumla to Pajinabal, when that 
Mt>gul general bad been sent to attack Prince Sbooja. 
Tlie only remains of its antiquity are a few toinbs and 
mosques. It is now slowly recovering from tbe effects 
of tlie d(‘popIllation in tbe gToat famine of 1770. Marks 
of that teiTible calamity are borne oven yet by the sur¬ 
rounding country, wbicli is in a state of jungle. 

From >Sborgotly, as from tbe centre of a radius. 
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diverge roads towards Calcutta, Hazareebaugli, Benares, 
and Gaya. The last place is a journey only of twenty 
miles. Gaya is Ta Hian’s '^Kia-3'-e.^ It is famous for 
the Hindoo Yishnnpud. The great strength of the 
Gaya-Asura is but a figurative allusion to the great 
strength of the Buddhistic sect; and the story of all 
the divinities failing to subdue the monster tiU he was 
pxit down by the weight of Yislinu’s foot is evidently 
an allegory of the final triumph of the Yishnuvites 
over the Buddhists, Brahmiiiites, Shivites, and other 
sects. The Yishnnpud is a rival counterpart of the 
impression of Buddha’s foot—and Gajai and Boodh- 
Gaya, in each other’s proximity, i>oint out the alternate 
predominance of the antagonistic sects. The Yishnu- 
pud had been set up prior to Fa Hian’s visit. 

It is very singular with the Gajuilesc, that their 
widowers are barred the xjrivilcge of wiving after the 
death of their first wife, as Hindoo widows are btirred 
the privilege of taking a husband after the death of 
their first lord. This is certainly putting the neck in 
the halter of one’s own choice. It is man who has 
always played the tyrant over woman. Civilized Asia, 
as well as civilized Euroj^o, has iir all ages treated 
woman as the tendril, and man the tree, and taken 
advantage of the weaker sex to place her under a yoke 
of restriction. The custom of the Ga3a1le.se i.s without 
a precedent. It savours of the Gelibuc3'' of the Buddhaic 
priests. The Gayalese may bo regarded as deini-Brah- 
mins and demi-Buddhists—^Brahniinical by birth and 
faith and Buddhisticeil by manners and customs. The 
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Jaias, more like good mediators tkan keretics, tried but 
failed to effect a compromiso between tke two sects. 

Skergotty abounds witk many Grayalese scouts on 
' tke look-out for pilgrims. A gang of tkem kad become 
yery troublesome in offering to convoy us to their sacred 
city. But tke coz of our tradesman, becoming tke 
spokesman of our company, out-swore, out-argued, and 
out-laugked tkem all, at tke top of bis voice. They 
kad scarcely shown tkeir backs, before another set of 
creatures demanded our notice. It was a collection of 
tke lame, tke leprous, the blind, and tke decrepit,— 
most of whom wore festering under raw and hideous 
sores, and exhibited a wasting from malady and want of 
food that threatened to terminate in a speedy consign¬ 
ment to tke grave. All that is revolting or disgusting 
in disease and deformitj^ was laid bare and exposed to 
the view, and tke sight was too muck for the nerves, 
which received a shock that discomposed us as muck as 
wo could have been by tke sight of a man hauled up to 
the gallows. Tlie most fearful object among them all 
was a w^omaii w'ko'i kad lost both her lips, and showed a 
horrible array of tooth in a perpetual grin. The doctor 
felt an interest, which it is his vocation to do. But for 
us laymen, we made haste to retire from the Bceno by 
manifesting our sympathy by means of a Kttle eleemos¬ 
ynary aid. Tke greater number of these wretched beings 
wore but victims of their own vices. 'There is a secret 
even in the trade of beggary—there is a reason why so 
muiiy beggars have collected themselves at this sj^ot. 
It is because they have found it to their advantage to 
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make tlieir stand at a j)lace tkrotigli -vYliicli there is not 
a day that some men or other have not occasion to pass 
on to Gaya, distributing alms in their progress, and 
aig^alizing to the work! that the path to heaven lies 
thro ugh the gateway of charity. 

ISTight caused us to miss the antiquities of Oomga^ 
which lies fourteen miles west of Shergotty, near the 
dawk-bungalow of Muddunpore. Once this )¥as the 
seat of a branch of the old Pal kings of Bengal, but the 
spot is now quite deserted and in ruins. There is a 
temple of Juggernauth here 400 years old, and GO feet 
high, founded by a Eaja, Bhoyrub Indra, said to have ' 
been descended from a- collateral branch of the Chandra- 
Yansa j)rinces, and who, subverting the throne of the 
ancient dynasty,, flourished subsequent to the period 
when the Eajpoot Chiefs of Central India made their 
crusades against the Buddliiats of Gaya. The oldet' 
lingams of Shiva, set up in this close neighbourhood to 
the scenes of Buddha's labours, are the first evidences 
of the encroachments of Shivaism over Buddhism. 

Ootoher 24^A.—^The Soane! the Soane! the Hirani- 
abhya of the ancient Mnghadas and Praohii,—and the 
Erranaboas of Arrian and Pliny, an identification that 
must silence all future dispute about the site of Pali- 
bothra, situated, as stated by IVIcgasthcncs, at the jxme- 
tion of the Ganges and Erranaboas. The majestic river 
lay stretched in its broad expanse—' dashing onwards 
its golden tribute bent to pay.' The bod, more than 
three miles wide, fully jusfifies the third-rate rank 
which the Greeks assigned to it among the Indian 
16 
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rivers falling within tlieir observation. Ualf the bod is 
now a dry waste of sand, over which the gharry had to 
he drawn by a team of four bullocks, while coolies 
pushed it from behind. The water lias a clcnr, bluish 
appe^irance. As wo crossed, a light breeze sprung up 
to break the glassy surface of the stream into beautiful 
crisps. The eye wandered over a lonely but charming 
valley, disclosing a varied scene of wooded hills and 
luxuriant valleys. The hills of llotas, forming a noble 
background to the scene, and changing’their appear¬ 
ance as wo shifted our ground, Avore caught from several 
points of vioAv. 

The Nerbiidda and the 8oano were to lun^o been 
married, says the legend. Like a true Hindoo bride 
and briflogrooni, they had never seen each other, the 
one to Avoo, and the otlier to be Avon. The day of their 
nuptials arrived. Her majesty, the Horbudda, became 
anxious to knoAV Avhat sort of a. personage her affianced 
Avas, and she deputed a handmaid, by the name of Jhola, 
to bring her a report. IMoaiiAAhile, his majesty the 
)Soano Avas approaching at the slow and stately pace of 
an Indian bridegroom. He met Jhola on the Avay, and 
Avas at once captisaitcid—and she, ‘nothing loath,’ 
yielded to his caresses. The Queen avus no sooner ap¬ 
prized, than she noshed forward in a toAvering passion, 
and nith one foot sent the Soane rolling back to the 
east, AAhcnce he came, and AAUth the other kicked little 
Jliola .spraAvling after him—resolving for her.sclf to keep 
on a westeriily course, and remain a virgin ciucen all her 
life. The truth of this fiction may Avell he seen at 
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Onicrkuntuck, where the hTerbudda flows on to the 
west: the Boaue, taking a westerly course for a few 
miles, tons off suddenly to the opposite direction, and 
is joined by the little stream of the Jhola before it 
descends the great cascade. 

Deyree has a charjning site upon a bold and lofty 
bank, immediately overlooking the river, A gun, 
mounted upon the walls of its intrenchincnt, points at 
the ghaut itself to protect it from hostile approach! 
The intrcncliment calls to mind the days of the Mutiny, 
On the loft shore of the Soane, we trod on the soil of 
ancient Kilwia —the modern Sliahabad. 

From Bcyrcc to Rotas is a trip of 20 miles. Per¬ 
sonal observation confirms- the truth of the impregna¬ 
bility of the hill-fort, the most celebrated in all Indian 
history. From all accounts Eotas is said to have been 
founded by Eohitas—though authorities differ as to the 
age in which he ffourished.* Paja Nala—of Rial Dam- 

* ‘ Ilajah ITiu-ishdunKlv.a lias no sons, and worshipH Yartuni, i!i 
order to obtain a sou, promiRing to sacrillee to him bis first-born ; he 
has a son in consorpionco, named IhihUu : but wlu'n Vannia claims 
his victim, the kiiif? delays the sacririco under various imdexls, from 
tinu! to time, until Rohita attains adolcseonee, when his fatluu’ coni- 
immicates to him the fate for which he was destined : Rohifa refuses 
suhmissiou, and spends several years in the foi’ests, away from home : 
lie at, last meets there Avitli Ajigartha, a Rishi, in great distress, and 
persuiules him to part with his second son, Hiiiu'.-heiias, to he snhsti- 
tilted for Ilnhita, as an olferiug to Vanina : the bargain is concluded, 
and Suneshepas is about to he sacriticed, when, hy the advice of 
Viswamitra, one of the ofdciating priests, he appeals to the gods, and 
is ultlinatrdy liberated. (Aitareya, Brahmana.) Menu alludes to the, 
story, and says that Ajigartha incurred no guilt by giving up liis son 
to be sacrificlul, as it was to preserve himself and fainily from perish- 
ing with hunger.’ This is one account from Wilson’s translation of 
the Rig-Veda. The following is another. ‘The t'uchawa or rusliwa 
race eiiiims da.sccnt from Cush, the second son of Rama, king of 
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man celebrity—^losing bis patrimonial inberitanco of 
Eotas, and becoming* a fugitive, met witb all tboae re¬ 
verses, tbo relation of whicb is tbo gi*ancl source of de¬ 
light to all tbe Hindoos—and a mii-micdcr to tbeir 
piinces in misfortune. Tbe castle stands on a spnr 
sonic 2000 feot bigb. Sbero Sbab’s stratagem to make 
bimself its master is very clever to road, but betrays tbe 
poverty of tbe military art in bis age. Tbe artificial 
’Works of Raja Maun to strengtben tbe castle bavo been 
in ruins for a long time. Out of fourteen gateways, 
Tieffentbalcr saw that ten of tbcm bad been already 
walled up prior to bis visit. In our own days, Hmmer 
Sing held tbe neglected and ruinous fort of Rotas for 
several montlis against a strong Ridtisb force, 

Ko doubt, tbo future historian would liesitate to 
deny to Koer Sing and Hmmer Sing, tbe valour and 
enterprising spirit which belong to tbe lineal descendant 
of tbo ancient Khetrya and Rajpoot. They wore men 
worthy to have lived in a better age, and to have died 
ill a bettor cause. Jly nature and fortune were they 
qualified to have distinguisbod themselves as historic 
characters. Hut in tbeir infatuation they entered upon 
a bubble scheme, tbe bursting of which no sane man 
could doubt. They raised tbe standard for national 
independence, and anticii^ated that event at least two 

Koshulii, capita] was in Ayodiu, tlio modern Ondo. Clash, or 

some of his innncdiiUe offspring, is said to have migrated from the 
parental abode, and orect(!d tlie cehihrated casfcio of Kolas, or Ilohiias, 
oil tlie Soane, ■wheuee, in tlie lapse of genoratkms, another distin¬ 
guished scion, ita.ia Nal, migrated westward, and in A.D. founded 
tluJ kingdom and city of Nurwar, or oJassicaliy Nishida.’— 'fod's 
IlajastkaH) a'O). ii. p. fdO. 
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centuries before its time. W e liave to learn mucli before 
we ought to hazard a leap. The world has grown much 
Aviser since the times of the patriarch nionarchs and 
legislators, and India can no longer be expected to re¬ 
lapse into the days of a Brahmin ascendancy, or a Mah- 
ratta government—a state in which rights are’strong, 
and law Aveak. The advent of the Anglo-Saxon race 
Avas not merely fortuitous, but had been fore-ordained 
in the wisdom of Providence. First of all, our efforts 
should be to sliake off the fetters Avhich a past age 3ias 
forged for us, to effect our freedom from moral disa¬ 
bilities ; and not to stake the well-heing of the country 
on the result of a contest hetAVoen ploughmen unused 
to shoulder a musket, and A’-eteran soldiers aaIio have 
marched triumphant into Paris, Canton, and Candahar. 
Nothing less than Ilindoostan ought to be given aAvay 
to tlio English in grateful rcAvard for their introducing 
the co't of printing, AA^hich is emancipating thousands of 
minds from the yoke of a superstition that held us us 
brutes for centuries. 

Three j^'ears ago, hoAV high the j)opularify of Koer 
Sing in these cpiartcrs was. The tocsin of his name 
sounded in the ears of the pea.santry, and they loft the 
plough to run to his standard. So far ixwfxj as in our 
oAAm household, there Avas a Bchareo bearer Avho used 
■ to be busy every morning in AATcslling and other gym¬ 
nastics. The crotchet entered his head, that he would 
one day be called nj)on to sei'A'e in the ranks of Koer 
Sing’s army. In time, liowGA^er, the poor felloAV was 
laughed out of his infatuity by his follow-menials. 
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No trace of the inroads of the rebels along the road 
—no fair fields and villages turned into a desert. On a 
low spur, there yet stood one of those towers wliich had 
been erected at intervals for convoying signals from 
23 ost to post in the days of the Mahrutta War. Tory 
hot sun. Not a trace of water within five miles. Halted 
at thoGrossain-talao—the eleemosynary foundation of a 
temple, tank, and well by a Gossain in an arid district 
—and a fair siunple of Hindoo public work. The 
stone-cnfaced tank lias a pretty appearance. But the 
heated water was inijiregnated with zoophytes : the 
well is, in its stead, therefore used for all puipo.ses. 
Over the Ghaut is a small toinidc of 81iiva. The whole 
plot of ground is enclosed bj^' bigb embankments of 
eurdi planted with }'oimg’ ncem trees. Tbo open urea l.s 
shaded h}” many fruit iree.s. ITnder a Mango tree an 
old man bent down with yeans was cooking some coarse 
rice on an iron platter. Five years ago he had tra¬ 
velled on foot from Midnaporc to Biudrabun on pil¬ 
grimage. Ho was now returning homo. But he had 
been robbed of his baggage on the way, while asleep in 
a serai near Allahabad, Fi’om thonco ho has been 
bogging his food all the way down, and he was now 
hopeless of being able to accomplisb the rest of bis 
joiiruoy by dc'pcnding upon tlie iirecarious eliarity in 
the jungles. Tears trickled down the old maids cheeks 
us he told Ids tale, and we gave him a couple of rupees 
to help him to his homo. 

Sasaeram i.s welcome after a journey of 200 miles 
through a dreary country. From dcKert-hills and valleys. 
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wliere tlicro arc scarcely any landmarks of man’s ex¬ 
istence, the trayellor aliglits lioro amidst tko haunts ^ of 
society, friendship, and love/ The spot is crowded with 
some 3000 huts and shops, all of niiidwfdls and tiled roofs. 
The two-storied hut is lirst visible here, as also the pot¬ 
tery, so imicli siipicrior to that of Bengal. The neat 
wooden toys in the sliops^remind us of that ancient Asuru, 
who had a thousand arms with a different plaything on 
each—from whom is the name of Sasser am. The town 
is finely situated, with a beautiful view of the distant blue 
hills, and a rich and cnltivaiod valley for many miles. 
But Sasscrara, noted for the hirth-placo of Shore Shah—’ 
the Cmur de Lion of the East, and intended by him to lia^’o 
been turned into another Delhi, disappoints all expecta¬ 
tions, and disgusts one by the loathsome aspect and odour 
of tlio narrow, crooked linos of human dons, little better 
than sheds provided for eattic. The people have a 
miserable look, denoting poverty and wretebedness. 
Sassoram is a decayed Patan tovm, which is marked by 
the Tisiial filth and squalor of the race. Building was a 
rago with the Moguls, not with the Patans. The rage 
of the latter wa.s hi tho opposite way—demolition, and 
not erection. 

ITaaeyn Khan’a Roza or tomb is an exception to our 
remark. Filial piety could scarcely have bmioured the 
memory of a father with a •more splendid mausolemn. 
The building stands in the middle of a \valled qnadnmglo/ 
wdtlx lofty gateways. Tlio form is an octagon, with 
small cupolas at the angles, and a inagnificent dome on 
tho top. The structure is of masonry, with outer on- 
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facemouts of freestone. Inside^ the walls arc plastered 
like polished marble. Time lias dimmed their lustre 
by laying on a crust of dirt upon them. Our voice, 
resounding in echoes beneath the dome, scared away 
a number of pigeons that were perched on the cor¬ 
nices, and to whom the place seems to be abandoned. 
The sarcophagus is placed just in the middle of the 
ground-floor. Though a little too much ornamented, 
the gonci-al design of the huilding is simple. The date 
of the tomb is A. I). 1531. But excepting a slab or two 
that is out of place, the whole ediflee is yet in a very 
good condition. 

From the top of the Boza, the town, spread out 
beneath tlic foot, can be seen in detail. Towards the 
north the tomb of Shere Shah appeared to rear itself 
in the air from out of an artiiicial lake. In form and 
design it is much the same as that of liis father ; hut it 
is loftier in height, larger in dimensions, and more 
superb in appearance. Rising in an open uninter¬ 
rupted plain, tlio effect also is more telling. 

‘ From ’iiiidsfc a limpid pool, superLly high, 

The mafwy donus obtrudcB into tho sky, 

TTpon the banks more hnmblo tombs aiioimd, 

Of fiiithful >^ervanls, who their chief Kurround, 

Tim monarch still seems gi’andour to diapense, 

And e’en in death, maintains pro-eniinence.’ 

The tank, which once measured a mile in circumference, 
has decayed into a cesspool; tho stone-enfacoments 
have all slipped down into tho reservoir ; the causeway 
to the tomb is dilapidated; only a cemeteiy or two 
remains of the ‘ humble tombs of tho faithful servants, 
—the rest are all inustrate upon the ground, and disap- 
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poaring every autumn to fill up the tanlc. CrematioiL 
left no clioico to tlio Hindoos for such splendid obituary 
monuments and 'storied urns/ Shere Sliah himself 
caused the erection of this tomb—distrusting, perhaps, 
his immediate survivors, posterity, tradition, history, 
and everything, to do him adequate justico. It is re¬ 
markable that he did not prefer to build a palace, but 
his tomb. He was killed by the cxjdosion of a mine at 
the fort of Callinger. Only his little finger was found— 
and that alone lies interred honeath the stately mausole¬ 
um, which ‘is the ornament of the valley of the Soano. In 
another generation or two, this tomb may ' leave not a 
trace behind/ The utilitarian economy wliich appre¬ 
ciates only reproductive works, is sadly inistalcen to 
consign to decay the costly woiks of a preceding age. 
To abolish all ornamental works would he to question 
the beauty of the stars and flowers—the general loveli¬ 
ness of nature in the creation. 

Ho more useful work, nor a more splendid monu¬ 
ment of his glory, could have been left behind by Shore 
Shah_, than the highway which stretched a four montiis’ 
journey from Sonargong in Bengal to the western 
Eotas on the JheliimL, and eompared with whicli the 
Grand Trunk Eoad of onr ago falls into the shade. 
Had that road existed, as his rupee coinage is still cur¬ 
rent, it would have saved tlie fifty lacs expended on the 
present thoroughfare. In many places that road hud 
remained for fifty-two j^ears much in tlio same state as 
when originally founded. To this day the remains of 
one of his stone and hrick-huilt serais may he seen at 
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Jehana’badj some fourteen miles from Sasscrani. But 
Slierc Shall in liis turn must yield the palm to Asoca, 
who made highways, regularly milestoned and shaded 
with peepul and mango trees, throughout his kingdom, 
dug wells at the distance of every cross, erected dhurm- 
salas for the use of man and boast, hospitals for the sick, 
and rest-houses for the wayworn at night. 

The country improves as you approach Benares. 
The road to that city is under a beautiful avenue. 
Shere Shall’s tomb is visible from many miles off—a very 
good proof of the flat, level character of the country. 
We met a European lady travelling alone with her 
child. She dared not have done this throe years ago, 
when she was sure to have been beset, like Milton’s 
Eady in the Ooiims, by lots of hiidmashes. 

To the Hindoos, the Cararanassa is the very an- 
tix)odes of the Ganges. Kot more does a dij) in the 
river flowing from Shiva’s head insure saivaiion, than 
is perdition threatened to be the consequence of the same 
act in the other river. In days gone by the ferryman had 
need of especial care against raising a splash by llie oar, 
and Jeopardizing the eternal welfare of tbe passengers. 
Poor x)oople, who could not afford for ferrying, were 
forded on the shoulders of men—the touch of a drop of 
the cursed wafers was imperilling enough. Ko such 
step hns to he taken now. The munificence of a 
wealthy Hindoo—Baja Putiii Mull of Benares*—has 

Tlifi wuiio rp-l>uilta tomple at Muttra, which cost 70,000 huiioos, 
madf^ a stono tank there at a costol three lacs,a wellat Jwala-inukhi, . 
which cost 00,000 Its.; lie H])enfc 00,000 Us. on a ghaut at Hurdwar; 
(50,000 Ks. on a Serai at Urindabun : on tliese and other puhlic works 
he spent eight iacs of rnpeos, for which Lord W. Eontinck made him 
a Ilaja. He has recorded, in four languages, on this bridge, the fact 
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raised a substantial bridge of stone over tlie river, to 
'whicli ill former years extended tbe frontiers tliat bave 
ill our day been piisbcd up to Pesbawur. The Carain- 
nassa is 300 feet wide, and rises 30 feet in tbe rains. 
Tbe sand in its bed is 20 feet deep. 

Tbe real tradition is lost -vvliicb bas laid tbe Caram- 
nassa under a ban, and in its place bas been invented 
tbe folloAving legend. Tbe aspiring llajub Trisanku 
bad exalted bimsclf among tbe gods, by bis prayers and 
penances. But be was kicked out boadlong from 
Swerga by Sbivu, and ai'rested balf-wtiy in bis fail, 
wborc bo remains susxicnded — tugged Ibis way hj 
graAutation, and to tbe other drawn by tbe iiKuit of bis 
penances. He lies with bis bead downward, and bis 
saliva falling into tbe Cai’aiiiiiassa is tbe cause of its 
desecration. Tbe legend, if good for notbiiig else, is 
an ajit illustration of tbe position of Young Bengal. 
Tbe religious prayers and penances of tbe one might 
be taken for the education and cnligbteumcnt of tbe 
other. Longing after Swerga might bo interpreted 
into a longing for the privileges of the compieroi’—and 
eximlsion is anotber word for exclusion. Tbe wrath of 
Shiva is^ akin to tbe exlerminaling principle of tbe 
Blood-and“Scalp“Scbool members. And banging in the 
air is illustrative of that midway position, in which 
an educated Hindoo is placed bolwctui bis orthodox 
countrymen on tbe one bund, and tbe race of bis con¬ 
querors on the other. 

of his erecting it; the foundation imd heen previously inid hy llie 
prime minister of Poona, who sjjont tiiree lacs on it. The Ijridgo was 
designed l)y James Prinsep .’—Ctdcuita lh‘c}en\ JS'o. XLL 
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OIIAPTEE YI. 

October —^It "^as past four in tlie morning. 

Tlio driver awoke us, and announced the tidings of our 
arrival before Benares. In a few minutes we were upon 
the river-side, straining our eyes to catch a glimpse of 
the Holy City that rests upon the trident of Mahadeo. 
But a soft murky gloom still hung upon the prospect, 
and we could descry only the shadowy outlines of the 
cit}’- upon the opposite bank. The Ganges, flowing 
past below it, * glided at her own sweet will.’ From 
her surface rose misty exhalations, as if in incense to 
the wrathful Deity of the Hindoo Pantheon. The 
mighty city lay liushed in repose, excepting the sounds 
o^^iomagara from some temple, that came mellowed 
across the waters, and fell in a pleasing cadence upon 
the oar. As daylight gradually j^oured itself, thousands 
of spires, temples, shrines, minarets, domes, j)alaces, 
and ghauts, were laid bare to the sight-disclosing a 
most panoramic view. The city of Shiva, the great 
stronghold of Hindooism, the holiest shrine for pilgrim¬ 
age in India, and the nucleus of the wealth, grandeur, 
and fashion of Hindoostan, now clearly stood out in 
view,—‘rising with her tiara of proud towers, into airy 
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distance.’ From lia-ving heard^ and read, and dreamt 
of Benares for many a year, we now gazed iij^on tliat 
city, and realized tlie longings into wLicli one is led by 
its prestige. 

The first view is magnificent, and answers all ex¬ 
pectations. The lofty hank, and the gracefnl bond of 
the river—in the form of a half moon, give to Benares the 
advantage of being seen drawn out in all its length, and 
presented in all its details. In Bishop Heber’s opinion, 
one has a very good view of Benares from a boat. But 
seen from the opposite bank, the city 4ooks right 
glorious.’ From there, the photographer can at once 
take in the. whole river-frontage from one end to the 
other-'Slimmed up of flighty ghauts lining the entire 
length of the bank, and a close array of buildings and 
temples, each jostling, as it were, to j)eep one over the 
other’s head. 

Doubtless, the elevated site of Benares upon a high 
steepy bank, has given rise to the story of if^ : 

founded on the trident of Shiva, and its exemptioiflSfe 
the shock of ail earthquakes. But it is to be doubted 
whether old Biseswara did not feel a quake at the ex¬ 
plosion occurring some ten years ago, when a fleet of 
boats carrying ammunition happened to take fire below 
the Baj-ghaut. It is next to a certainty that ho must 
have had a i>roof then of his abode upon the terra-firma 
—of his city being of ‘ the earth earthy. 

Not a little interesting feature in the landscape is 
the river. The right side, too, has its beauties to attract 
the eye. It had been designed to found a rival city 
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upon tliis bank, and call it Vyas-Kasi. The design 
originated not, as it lias been mystified in tbe Poorans, 
on tbo part of Yyas to avenge bis personal wrongs and 
insults on tlio )Sliivites, but on the part of the Vishnu- 
vitos themselves, to establish the prc-cinincncc of their 
sect by aiming a deadly blow at the power of their op¬ 
ponents. It was not Vyas who had been ill-received 
and ill-treated at Benares, but it was the Vishnuvites 
who had boon opposed and denied a footing in the city 
so devoted to Shiva. In the conflict waged between 
the two great sects of the Hindoo world, each party has 
always sought to strengthen the cause of its superstition 
by the sanction of groat names. There is no name so 
venerated in the Hindoo Shastras as that of the com¬ 
piler of the Ved-Sanghitas. By that name is the sect 
of the Vishnuvites honoured at its head, audits veteran 
aulliority was ipioted to lend a countenance to their 
proc('oding.s in the foundation of 'a new Hasi on the right 
bank of the Ganges. But sentimental Vishniivism 
friled to di*aw away men from a superstition whicli pro¬ 
mised immediate gratification to their fleshly cravings, 
and no rival Vishniivite town ever rose on the opposite 
banlc of Benares to threaten the religions dominancy of 
the (ShiA'ites, Failing in their ambitious project, the 
Vislinuvites became the laughing-stock of their adver¬ 
saries. They wore taunted with being metamorphosed 
into asses on their death at their much-vaunted Icaati. 
The nuckais t)f that city has become the country-seat of 
the Ilajali of Benares. But he takes the most punc¬ 
tilious care not jeopardize his soul in that accursed 
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spot. In his last moments lie is carried over to the 
other side, which is considered to form the nearest 
point to heaven. Under this impression of the Hindoos, 
the bridge of boats connecting Benares with the op¬ 
posite bank might with good reason be taken for a 
veritable Pons Asinonmi. 

The bridge in question has just begun to bo laid 
across. In the interim of its ceasing to exist, during 
the height of the rains, there plies the ferry of a little 
steamer paddled by men. The Ganges at Benares now 
is not more than two-tliirds of the breadth of the 
Hooghly. But in the rains it becomes nearly ninetv 
feet deep, and flows with a current of eight miles an 
hour. 

Landed at the Bujgliaiit. Alexander was not more 
eager to leap on the shores of Ilion than an orthodox 
Hindoo is to do the same on iho holy shore of Benares. 
AVe proceeded on foot to see the city. The view from 
the other side really deserves iho epithet of mugnifleent. 
But much of the prestige vanishes away on landing on 
this side, and the gay and glittering city proves to bo 
one of shocking filth and ahominutions. 

Travellers dcscriho Benares as charaetei4sticully 
Eastern.’ They arc thrown here ‘on purely Oriental 
scenes.’ Indeed, the city has no i^arallel in the East or 
the AVest. It is thoroughly Hindoo—from its Hindoo 
mats and mwideers, its Hindoo idols and emblems of 
w'orship, its tales, or seminaries, of Hindoo learning, its 
denizens of pure Hindoo faith and manners, and last, 
hut not least, its shop)S of Hindoo confectionerg. Every- 
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tiling hero savours of tlie Hindoo, and a foreigner 
beholds in it a bond fide Hindoo town, distingiiisbcd by 
its peculiarities frojn ail other towns upon the earth. 

To. quote the words of the poet, ‘ four thousand 
years expand their wings’ over Benares. It is the 
oldest jmt-dihu'km city on the globe. Hineveh, Baby¬ 
lon, and others had been its contemporaries. But they 
are all in desolation, while Benares is still in its glory. 
The cities of the Allophylians are now without even 
a name—much less without a trace. The cities of the 
Aryam have shared nearly the same fate, Benares is 
the only town of pre-historic antiquitj'- that yet survives 
to link the ancient world with the modern, and present 
a retrospect through a vista of several hundred years. 

But old as Benares is, it has not the hoary look 
about it, the time-worn visage and decrepit apjicarancc, 
of an aged millenarian. It has no architectural vestiges 
of the times of Judisththira or Yicramadytia to ‘ write 
wrinkles upon its brow.’ The oldest building dates 
only from the age of Akbar. Buled by different princes 
at different epochs, it had to assume a different phase 
on each occasion. The present appearance is obviously 
modernized. The mixed Hindoo and Saracenic order 
prevailing in its architecture, decidedly points to a 
recent origin of the present city. If Buddha were to 
see it now, he would not know one temple or street, and 
would find it crowded with idols where there used to be 
none, jMegasthcncs woidd not recognize it under its 
present foa;^res.^ Fa Ilian would behold it as entirely 
changed in its site, magnitude, topography, architectme,. 
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and other details. Hwon Thsang also would bo struck 
by many novelties that did not exist in the seventh 
century. Originally, Benares bad been called Kasi. 
Very ^Drobably its founder ' Kbetroviddya' bad con¬ 
ferred tbis name upon bis favourife' city.' Under that 
name it bad continued to bo called for several ages— 
from tbe date of its foundation to tbe times of Buddba, 
Asoca, and Fa Hian in tbe fifth century. Of Benares 
when it was called Kasi, or in tbe .age of the Maliarabat 
or of hlenu, no topographical account is extant. In the 
early times of tbe Big-Ycda it must have bardlj^ begun 
to exist. But in tbe age of tbe great Ilindoo Code it 
seems to have attained some importance and dignity, 
and to have become tbe great national seat of learning, 
where the means of acquiring knowledge were abundant, 
and w'^bere tbe opportunities of vigorous intellectual ex¬ 
ercise were frequent. Ilere, probably, did Kapila first 
enunciate bis doctrines of the Bankhja. Hero, probably, 
did Gotuma found bis school of tbe Nyaics. Yaska 
probably pubHsbed bis ^ Uirukta^ at tbis place, Banini 
bis Grammar, and Kulliica Bhutto bis Commentaries 
on tbe Institutes."' Uo doubt’is to bo entertained that in 
ancient Kasi were to be found tbe most eminent Ilindoo 
sages, who greatly enriched the literature of their nation, 
and who wore qualified by genius, learning, and eloquence 
to guide tbe councils of kings, to mould tbe opinions of 
the public of ancient India, and to give law to the 
Hindoo world. Unless Benares had enjoyed a classic 
fame, been inhabited by a large and .intelligent popula¬ 
tion, and bad exercised the authority of a pontifical 
16 
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city, it was not likely tliat it would have been chosen 
. hy BudcUia as the fittest theatre for first ' turning the 
wheel of his law’ among mankind. 

The KiiBi-l'huncl professes to give an account of 
ancient Benares. But it harps more upon Shiva than 
upon Shiva’s abode. There is one little Tainul drama,* 
which helps to give an insight into the state of things 
in the olden times. In that drama the poet makes the 
exiled Bajah Harishchundra hurst forth in admiration 
of Benares, as a gorgeous city of 'splendid turrets, 
princely mansions, and millions of pinnacles.’ One 
is at first apt to take this account a.s referring to a 
period some eighteen himdrcd years on the other side 
of Christ, the prohahle ago of Harishchundra; but the 
traveller eighteen hundred years on this side of Christ 
finds it the self-same magnificent city of tem^^les and 
turrets. But it is very much to he doubted whether 
ill that early ago Benares could have grown into such a 
great and opulent city—an ago the same with that of 
thellig-Teda, 'when temjiles and public places of wor¬ 
ship’ were unknovm on the plains of India.t The ana¬ 
chronism is glaring, and the poet must be construed 
as having described the city such as it vns in the cen¬ 
turies immediately preceding the Mahomedan invasion. 
In his own ago, the fourteenth century, tlio city had 
undergone great changes. By that time the name of 
Kasi had been long dropped for that of Benares. It is 

* ‘AridiTindra, Ihe aiartyi-of Triitli,’translated into English by 
.Miitu (.‘ooiuai* Swauiy Miidelio'i'. 

t ‘The wdiip was entirely clomystic.’—Wilson’s EigA'oda. 
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a coinage of tlie Puranic authors, and must have been 
adopted in the Puranic age. Purely it is Paranasi, 
from Parana and Asi, the two rivers between which the 
city is situated. Py a wrong orthography, it has be¬ 
come transformed into Penares. Only dry beds of 
those rivers arc seen in this season. Tlio change of 
name appears to have occiu’red subsequent to Fa Hian’s 
visit, in whose time the place still retained its ancient 
appellation. It is probable that ancient Kasi fell into 
ruins on the expulsion of the first Pudclhista from its 
possession. To rebuild it, the Shivites chose a now site, 
but not far removed from the old. Their city rose and 
extended from the Parana to the Asi, and no more 
appropriate name could have been bestowed upon it 
than that of Penares, which was dedicated to their 
patron deity Shiva. Then commenced tlio era from 
which Penares became the battle-ground of the different 
^ sects of the Hindoos, and the scene of tlicir alternate ^ 
victory and defeat'—till its complete desolation by in- 
\ndei‘S of a new creed from regions beyond the Indus, 

Wo should greatly err if we were to suj)pose that 
any of the present streets and houses bear the same as¬ 
pect that the}’’ did in the ago of Buddha, or Fa Hi an, 
or Sancara. Much of the site now occupied along the 
river was a ‘furo.st’ in Pabor’s time. Jungles stood 
and wolves prowled over the sj)acc now covered by a 
long succession of ghauts and temples. In those jungles 
the Tamul i)oot has laid the most touching scenes of 
his drama. The residence of Toolsee Doss—the mut of 
Eamanund over the Puncliogiinga ghaut, Ihcii peeped 
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through coyerts and shades of trees. The present city is 
not more than three hundred years old. It first began 
to recoTcr its ancient splendour about the year 1570, 
mi^er the auspices of Itao Sorjun of Boondi, a Bajpoot 
chief who had been intrusted by Akbar with the govern¬ 
ment of Benares. By the prudence of his administra¬ 
tion and the vigilance of his police, the most perfect 
security to peison and property was established through¬ 
out the province. The city was beautified and orna¬ 
mented, especially the quarter of his residence, with 
eighty edifices, and twenty baths.* Just as Fitch saw 
it in 1583, just as Tavernier saw^ it in 1668, so did 
Ileber see it in 1825, and so do we see it in 1860 : 
though not without missing many things that have 
ceased to exist in the interval. 

Immediately above the Baj-ghaut, and at the con¬ 
fluence of the Barana and Ganges, is the site of the old 
Benares fort. The spot forms a great strategical j^osi- 
tion, and recalls to mind the history of ages. In 
Slenu’s time Benares was one of the six independent 
kingdoms in the valley of the Ganges. The Hindoo 
fort, ovGilooldng that river, guarded its capital in those 
days from the approach of Panchala from the west, and 
from the ai)proach of hlaghada from the east. Inside 
the fort then stood the palace of the king. Troops of 
men, with brilliant sabres and iron-bound clubs, pro¬ 
tected the royal household. The gates of the citadel 
were guarded by pikomeii bearing a long spear, scimitar, 
and a buckler. Those who performed duty on the 

* ToeVs Ivtijastliau, vo]. ii. p. 474. 
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turrets ^rere armed witli bows wbicb shot an arrow six 
feet long. The cavalry, riding upon high-mettled horses, 
cm?vetted in all direotions. Richly-caparisoned ele¬ 
phants—^ their protruding tusks armed with keen 
sabres^—were driven about, and made a splendid show. 
Gay cars and war-chariots ran hither and thither 
through the streets. From this fort poured forth of 
old the warriors who wont to assist the Pandoos on the 
plains of Kurukhotra. The lieutenants of the Mag- 
hada kings lodged in this fort. Rajah DevaPalaDeva, 
the great Ruddhist king of Gonr, and his successors, 
held court hero on the second ascendancy of their faith 
in Penares. The province then passed into the hands 
of the Rathore kings of Kanouge. The last Rajah, 
Jychand, had deposited all his valuables here. But the 
city of wcak-nerved priests and pundits could ill resist 
tire attack of the hardy Ghorians. The treasures, 
accumulated' in the fort, fell an easy prey to the Mos¬ 
lem. There was a white elephant, which formed the 
most remarkable of all spoils. Such an animal is now 
a myth. In the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries, 
the space enclosed by the walls of the fort swarmed 
with houses and temples. Yarious ruins of them are 
still existing, particularly the remains of a Buddhistic 
Yihara, or temple, imobably of the Gupta or Pal 
jDoriod. An acenmidation of soil has taken place, 
raising the ground by many feet. Buildings, which 
must have been once on the surface, are now eighteen 
feet below ground. These are probably tbe remains oi 
the city existing in the remote anti-Christian centuries. 
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In lieu of tlio ancient Hindoo citadel, tliere tower now 
the liigh mud ramj)arts of a fort, wliicL. was erected to 
command tlie city in the crisis of the late rehellion. 

The main road from the Haj-ghaut passes through 
what had been a thickly-inhabited quarter of the 
ancient city—the site of old Benares. Here, first of all, 
wore the dwellings of the learned Brahmins. ;Xoud 
rose then 'the voices of their students reciting the 
Yedas in the halls of 1 earning.Here of yore did 'the 
twang of the bow and the clash of the swords bosj)cak 
the royal residences of the Khetryas.’ Here w^ere ' the 
wealthy mansions of the Vaisas, their shops and stalls 
extending in endless rows.^ Money-changers there 
were, in whoso shops ' the constant clink of the great 
heaps of gold and silver coin that wore counted made 
its metallic chorus heard even amidst the din and com¬ 
motion caused by the numberless bu^mrs and sellers.’f 
Hero, for several centuries, stood many a temple and 
monastery of the Buddhists. The old city seems to 
have been more inland than the present. It may be 
tliat, partly owing to the caprices of Indian rivers, and 
partly to political and religious causes, the town has 
had to shift its site from time to time. It is to be re¬ 
gretted that almost no antiquities exist to preserve the 
memory of the spot where Buddha tui'ued the wheel of 
his law—-where Bliascara hold his commerce with the 
skies—and wliere Sancara encountered the atheistical 

* Thorn Avore 700 .seminaries at Kasi Avlien Bucldlia went tlieve to 
propagate his religion. 

f ‘ Ariclmntlra,’ Act v. fSeene i. 
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BudcUiists at all tlio weapons of controYorsy, aii(l routed 
them from off the field. The interesting arena is hare 
of every vestige of the early Brahminic and Bxtddhistic 
epochs. The tower in honour of Buddha, which was to 
have been scon in Ajata Satru^s time, has long dis¬ 
appeared. The thirty monasteries spoken of* hy Hwen 
Thsang have all ceased to exist for several centuries. 
The locality is now thinly peopled, and gradually fades 
away into the suburban country-scats and gardens of 
the rich. 

In making a tour tui the outskirts, one involuntarily 
performs that migur-jHirikrama, or the circuit of the 
city, whicli is so meritorious in Hindoo pilgrimage. 
Falling into the heart of the town, wo had to thread 
our way through a maze of alleys and lanes. These 
are so narrow, that ‘ even nazTow. seems a term too 
wide for them.' The high rows of buildings on cither 
hand cxciude all sunshine and ventilation from the 
streets, and the man living perched on the topmost 
garret is as much grilled hy heat during day us ho on 
the ground-floor has to hid farewell to the sun in his 
mid-day career. Their case, however, is reversed at 
night, when the latter feels stowed close, as it wei’e in 
a ship-hold—while the fornzer, at his breezy height , is 
cozzrted hy Eolus from the four cardinal points of 
heaven. 

The architecture of a people depends upon the ma¬ 
terials afforded by the country in which they inhabit. 
In the plains of Bengal, where not a hillock is to he 
seen, and wdiere the soil is alluvitd, the material for 
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its arciiitecture is brick. But in Benares an inex- 
baustible supply of sandstone is found witbin an easy 
reach in the adjacent bills of Cbunar, Hence tbis 
more durable material is employed by tbe Kbottas in 
tbeir buildings. Tbe same that was said of Home— 
wbicb Augustus found all brick, but left all marble— 
may be said of Benares, wbicb is all stone. 

But one, judging from tbe buildings in Benares, 
would not form a very bigb opinion of Hindoo arebi- 
tecture. Tbougb possessing a lofty and attractive 
frontage, there is not one bouse wbicb is to be admired 
for its real architectural excellency. The taste, if any 
is at all exhibited, appears to have been frittered away 
upon elaborateness and minute elegance. There is no 
stately column—no magnificent arch, to produce tbe 
effect of solemn grandeur. Bar from anything of tbe 
kind, small verandahs and galleries, oriel window's and 
brackets, carved pillars and sculptured walls, are in 
universal fashion. Tbe pyramidal domes of tbe temples 
u re particularly ungraceful. Our Bengalee temples, with 
tbeir rounded cupolas, are in much better taste. Tbe 
Buddhists appear to have bad more architectural genius 
than the Brahmins. Most of tbo bouses are six to 
seven stories bigb, each story being ten to twelve feet 
in elevation, ’ * ’ • - ’rm certainly 

for being pine ^ ; bouses have 

small courts, round wbicb tbe rooms arc built, little 
larger than pigeon-holes. Tbe lower rooms are as dark 
as cells. Tbe doors are so low, that you arc obliged to 
stoop to pass ibrougb them. Tlio windows are few' and 
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small. In a wall a hundred feet long there are scarcely 
more than four or live openings. To have little light 
and air in domestic architecture is perhaps a suggestion 
of the local climate, which is beyond measure severe 
and trying, as well in winter as in summer. In Bengal 
the ladies Hvo in separate apartments adjoining to those 
of the men, in one enclosure. But in Benares they 
have their zenanas high up on the sixth or seventh 
floor. By thus hearing their female world upon their 
shoulders, the Khottahs of Benares may outdo the 
chivalry of Bengal. But for all that, their women fare 
not the hotter. Perched high upon their aerial substra¬ 
tum, they are so much roasted during tho day, that if 
anybody hei'o were in need of grilled flesh, he had 
better look for a Benarese lady. 

The city is divided into wards, called muhullas, each 
having a gate closed at night. This a curious relic 
of the olden times—very good for making men sober 
against their will. But to us moderns, it appears as 
making caged birds of them. 

Temples in Benares are as ‘ plenty as blackberries.’ 
More than a thousand of them had been dcstrojx'd by 
the first Moslem invader. But they multiplied again, 
and their number rose to some fifteen hundred by the 
time of tlehangoer, who describes tho place in his auto¬ 
biography as ‘ a city of temples.’ These again in their 
turn were levelled by Aurungzebe. A third time have 
they raised up their heads, and now they count again 
not less than a thousand. 

Tho idols are perhaps more numerous than the 
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swarming population of tlie city. They are seen not 
only in tlie public temples, but in many of tbe private 
dwellings, at tbe angles of tbo streets, and by tlie sides 
of tbe tliorougbfares. This extraordinary number is 
easily accounted for by a Hindoo, who is aware of the 
fact, that all mortals dying in this holy citj^' arc made 
immortah by being transformed into the stone emblems 
of Shiva. Topograjihically, the Benares of the present 
day might afford a faithful miniature of the India of our 
ancestors. Its multitude of domes, turrets, and pinna¬ 
cles reflect ‘ the very body and age—the form and 
pressure ^ of that Bliaratversh which was to have been 
seen in the Pouranic ago. It docs not afford a picture 
of the Bharatversh either of the Yedic ^leriod, or of the 
age of ]\rcnu—when idohitry was unknown, and the 
worship of one Almighty iSpirit was prevalent in India. 

Bulls and beggars still abound, though not to the 
extent as in Ilcber’s time. Partly the nuisance of the 
thing lias been felt by the people themselves, and partly 
it has been suppressed by Government. There are 
enough beggars, though, to make one^s charity to them 
‘ a drop of water in the ocean.^ Fakirs^ houses still oc¬ 
cur at every turn. 

Benares is not purely a Shivite town. By turns, it 
has been Brahmiiiical, Buddhist, Shivite, Sacto, Yish- 
mivite, and Jain. Shiva is certainly the god-paramount, 
and the lord of the soil. But Doorga, Ganesa, Surya, 
Yi.shnu, Hama, and Parisnath, have all received pass¬ 
ports to settle in his territory. They have all of them 
their followers hero like consuls and envoys in a foreign 
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court, rilgriius of every sect tlirong liitlicr to offer 
their prayers—and the ^ fifty thousand foreign devotees 
give one the different types of the Hindoo race.'’ There 
are religious travellers somotimos from Thibet and Bur- 
inah. Benares has always been the head-eparters of 
Hindoo orthodoxy—enjoying and exorcising the metro¬ 
politan authority throughout Bralimiiidoni, that Home 
once did tliroaghout Christendom. 

Bheloopoor is comparatively an open and agreeable 
quarter. The muJiuUa is traversed by a road wide enough 
to allow two wheeled carriages to pass each other with 
ease. To the Jains it is sacred for being the Mrtli-place 
of Parisnatli. They have not put up a stone to mark 
the si:)ot where he was born. The llanee-Bowagor of 
Yizianagram has taken up her abode at Bheloopoor. 
She is coinc far away from the Coromandel to spend 
hither her last days, and give up her soul in holy Ben¬ 
ares to avoid a transmigration. The old lady luis passed 
her fiftieth year. By her largesses on the many festive 
days of the year, and her constant entertain mcnls to the 
poor, she has inado herself not a little prominent in the 
city, where men are often under the impulse of surpass¬ 
ing each other in splendour and charity. She lives in 
a mansion respectahle enough in a place where hot is tho 
competition for abode, and keeps the host Nagura 
Khana in all Benares. 

In tho locality Avhcrc Parisnath sought to promote 
tho spiritual Avelfare of men is now a dispensary to pro¬ 
mote their physical Avelfarc. The Baboo in charge of 
that dispensary turned out to he an old chum of the 
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doctor—and lie bade ns all 'welcome to his roof and to 
his table. He is here for the last five years, and quoted 
his o'wn instance—^his own improvement from a long¬ 
standing dyspepsia—to confirm the healthiness of the 
place. But he did not omit to remark, that the heat 
in, summer beggars all description. Once, for a moment,, 
our thoughts were turned far away to home from the 
scenes around us, and we sat down to communicate the 
news of our arrival at the holy city of Benares. This 
done, a long hour was spent in chatting over a cup of 
tea, on the newest events of the day. The cMlhim inter¬ 
vened, to raise the question of our being beholden most 
—whether to the narcotic of Obina, or to the exotic of 
America. By nine, the company rose to prepare for 
bath. How fortunate is a Hindoo sinner, to have to 
pass through the pleasantest of all purgatories in the 
form of a dip in the Ganges, and thereby secure a pass¬ 
port to heaven! 

The ghauts at Benares are by far the most strildng 
of all its architecture,—^and the ghauts of a Hindoo city 
are always its best lounges. Hpon them are passed the 
happiest hours of a Hindoo’s day. There, in the morn¬ 
ings, the greater part of the population turns out to 
bathe, to dress, and to pray. In the evenings, the peo¬ 
ple retire thither from the toils of the day, to sit on the 
023Gn stcjDS and gulp the fresh river-air. The devout 
congregate to see a Sunyasi practise austerities, or hear 
a Tiirnmhunso pass judgment upon Tedantism. The 
idler lounges there, and has a hawk’s cjm after a pretty 
wench. There do the Hindoo females see the woidd out 
of their zenanas, cultivate friondshij), acquire taste, j3ick 
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up fashion, talk scandal, discuss the j)olitics of petticoat 
government, learn the prices current of eattihles, and 
propose matches for their sons and daughters. Half 
their flirting and half their romancing go on at the 
ghauts. TkereJiave the young widows opportunity to 
exchange glances, to know that there are admirers of 
their obsolete beauties, and to enjoy the highest good, 
humour they can harmlessly indulge in. . 

Being the head-quarters of religion, the centzu of 
wealth, the focus of fashion, and the seat of polite society, 
Benares is the great point of convergence to which is 
attracted the beauty of all Hindoostan. To have a j)eep 
at that beauty, the best opportunity is when the women 
sport themselves like merry f^aiads in the waters of 
the Ganges. Then do you sec realized the mythic storj' 
of the ax')ple of discord between goddesses personified by 
the Khottanoo, the Mahrattanee, and the Ijucknowallee 
—each contending to carry off the prize. The Hindoo- 
stance women have a j)rcstigo from the days of Sacoontolu 
and Seeta. But it is to be questioned whether a youth¬ 
ful Bcngalinee cannot fairly stand the rivalry of their 
charms. The dress and costume of the Khottanees cer¬ 
tainly Jack Bie beam in their favour. But we would 
fain raise the point on behalf of the women of Bengal, 
whether ‘ beauty unadorned is not adorned the znost'— 
whether in the nudity of their muslin-sarce, they are 
not as naked as ' the statue that enchants the world !" 

-‘ fair undress, best dress 1 -which checks no vein, 

But every fio-v^dng linil> in pleasure drowns, 

And heightens ease with gi-ace.’ 

Howbeit, with regard to the women, there is no 
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denymg tlie superiority of tlie meu^ eitlicr in point of 
complexion or physiognomy—barring, however, those 
iu stances of obesity, which disfigures a Khottah into a 
monstrous caricature—a ^hugo ton of a man/ The 
physique of the Bengalee betrays liis Sudra, if not his 
Santhal origin. But in the Chetries and Brahmins of 
Easi, wo might still trace tire features of an old Aryan 
ancestry. 

From bath to breakfast. Some of the dishes were a 
luxury wc had not known since leaving Calcutta. Most 
of them were in strict accordance with the culinary 
dicta of Menu. 

Out upon sight-seeing. First of all, lay in our way 
the big and burly Tcelablumdcssur, Ho is a bluff piece 
of rock, the huge rotundity of which makes i^lausible 
the story of his daily growth by a grain of teehned. 
Following, is the legend of his origin. There was a 
young Brahmin, who had become enamoured of the 
pretty wife, of a wine-dealer. The husband had need to 
go out upon business, promising to be back on the next 
day. In his absence, the wife invited her paramour to 
spend the night in her company. But tuioxpectedly the 
dealer returned home in the middle of the night, and 
threw the lovers into a great embarrassment. Finding 
no way to send the Brahmin out, the fertile wit of a 
woman (■uiitrived to hide him in one of the big jars that 
lay in a corner of the hut. On the door being opened 
to him, the dealer prepared to store the wine lie had 
brought iu one of the jars. Luckily or unluckiljq 
it is difficult to decide which, ho j)itched in the dark 
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upon the very jar in wliicli the Brahmin was con¬ 
cealed. The young man little dreamt of the danger that 
was nigh—of being ' drowned in a butt of Malmsey.’ 
He made no noise as the wine was poured in—and per- 
liaps thought to himself, that it was a mighty boon to 
have both wine and woman togothci’. But when 
jar began to fill up towards the brim, the danger of his 
position could not but become obvious to him. hTothing 
daunted, however, he still maintained his silence rather 
than betray himself to disgrace, and enduring his suffo¬ 
cation without a groan, quictlj^ gave up tlie ghost. Kext 
anorning, Avhen the dealer went to turn out some wine, 
he found to his amazement both the jar and its contents 
peti'ified into stone. The story of the miracle was passed 
from mouth to mouth—and thc}'- made an a^Jothcosis of 
the adulterer for his martyrdom in the cause of gal¬ 
lantry. Judging from Teelabhandcssur’s size, the Brah¬ 
min could scarcely have been contained in a jar of so 
small dimensions. All Ovid’s Metamorphoses are cast 
into the shade by this single one of Teelabhandessur. 

To test Bishop Heber’s plan, we hired a boat, and 
scudded down the stream. The hanhuj templej often so 
prominent in an engraving of Benares, tbreatcns to give 
-way every moment, but it has remained in that posture 
for several years. The foundation ground has partly 
slipped down, and the river annually washes uwu}' its 
base, still it is spared us a standing miracle.—The Mus¬ 
sulman has razed down the convent of Eamanund over 
the Tuncligunga ghaut, and there is now a supposed 
impression of his feet to mark the site.—From the 
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burning of a corpse was made out the Munilmrniha 
gbaut—tlie most sacred spot for cremation in all India. 
According to tbe Torsion of tlie SMvites,—invented to 
exalt tbcmselves at the expense of their antagonists,— 
Yislinu performed liere certain acts of devotion in honour 
of Maliadeo, and as this pleased deity was in the act of 
nodding- his assent to the prayers of his humiliated 
rival, he chanced to drop a pearl from one of his ear¬ 
rings—-whence the name of Munilciirnika. Tishnu, 
having heen in want of water, had caused a fountain to 
spring up from the earth. This miracle is an object of 
the highest veneration. But the little cistern is so Ml 
of decomposed loaves and flowers, that a dip into it 
threatens to give more an immediate ague than a pass¬ 
port to heaven. Yishim was in want of water while 
praying upon the very hank of the Ganges—as well may 
t]iG Brahmins want ns to gulp down pell-mell the story 
of an ant devoming ujd an elej)hant. The impressions 
of his feet arc shown on the spot. But all such foot- 
jDrints are a religious iflagiarism from the Buddhists, by 
whom they wore first introduced on the death of Buddha. 
The closing scene of Arichandra is laid at the hluni- 
kurnika ghaut. Indeed, Benares has been the state- 
cage for state-prisoners from remote days. But none 
of the cx-kings under English surveillance has had to 
eko out his last days in a hut on the grounds of a bnrn- 
iiig-ghaiit,—and to depend for- his meals on ' the rice 
with which the corpses’ mouths are filled.’ The cost of 
the ohsGcpiies is now something more than ‘ some rice, a 
cubit’s length of cloth, and a copper coin.’ 
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Tlie noighbourliood of Munikiirnika long coutuiued 
a dense jungle. Trees, built into tbe walls of bouses, 
arc still pointed out as ^ veterans of that forest.-’ * Hard 
by, is tlic temple of Ulioynibnatli—the great general¬ 
issimo of Shiva. J^'ext is the spot of Toolsidoss’ resid¬ 
ence—the Milton of Hindi, the author of the popular 
version of the Haniayana, who /'lourishod here about the 
year 1574 . The locality is classic also for the abode of 
many of Choitunya’s followers, who were some of them 
very learned men—and have left behind the latest works 
in Sanscrit. The travels of Choifcunya throw a light 
on the state of llenares in the fourteenth contury. 

Off from a boat, tlie large and lofty river-side sliiiues 
and mansions, rising in tier above tier, inalce up a gay 
and grand frontispiece. Tlioir walls are richly adorned 
with foliage and hgures of gods and giants carved in 
stone. They are principally the works of the piety of 
Mahratta princes and princesses. One is of Bajee How, 
aiiotlior of Holkar, and a tliird of AhulyaBaie. To the 
Mahrattas is the present city chiefly xudobtccl for its 
foundation. It is from the time of their supremacy Ibiit 
its present flourishing state takes its date. 

Landed to sec the obscrvatoiy. To speak flu- once 
in tba spirit of nhonCi-fide. Hindoo, Hie act of gelling up 
to the city from the river i.slikc clindnng up to a mount 
—Benares being fancied us tin* adopted CaUasa of Shiva. 
The Hindoo Temple of Seieuce stands on a spot almost 
washed by the Ganges. Tt is ascended by a long flight 
oi' stops, many of which have gone out of order—so that 
a young tyro can practically experience here the difli- 

vor>. I. 
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ciilty of climbing tlie bill of science. The observatory 
is known by tbe name of Man Mnndil. The origin of 
this name is a subject of dispute. By many it is traced 
to Eajab Mliixh —the celebrated Hindoo character of me- 
dinoval India. He is not more a historic than a heroic 
character—^liaving been the husband of 1500 wives, and 
the father of250 children—and ont-bcroiug thereby all 
the epic characters from Achilles downwards. In his 
old ago, E-ajah Mann erected the building, which pre¬ 
sents a massive wall and projecting balcony of stone to 
the multitudes daily passing u]) and down the imperial 
river. Ho was to have spent hero the evening of his 
life in repose and religious wor.sliij). But the court and 
the camp were the scenes in whicli he was destined to 
bo born and to die. Nearly a century after his death, 
his intended residence at Benaro.s was altered and con- 
A’crtcd into an observatory by his countryman, Eujah Jy- 
sing of Amber. Scarcely any name in Hindoo history 
is to be montioned with more respect a.nd gratitude than 
that of this Eajpoot prince, statesman, legislator, and 
warrior—who spared not any toil and expense in the 
cause of science, who laboured to rescue the intellectual 
fame of his nation from oblivion, and wbo practically 
applied his knowledge of geometry to the foundation of 
a city after his ownname—that is the only one in India, 
the streets of which are bisected at right angles. Ileber 
is wrong to suppose this observatory as ‘ founded before 
the jMussnlmaii conqne.st.’ No chance exists of identify¬ 
ing the spot from which ohservations wore u.sod to he 
taken in the Hindoo ages. The Man Mimdil may ho a 
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name derived from Bajali Maim. But literally inter¬ 
preted, it means an observatory, from man (measure¬ 
ment), and mundil (globe)—a place to measure tbo globe. 
There i.s a square tower, on which is a huge gnomon, 
perhaps twenty feet liigh. The arc of the dial is in 
proj)ortion. There are also a circle fifteen feet in diam¬ 
eter, and a meridioniil lino—all in stone. It cannot be 
that only these comprised the apx)uratus by which tlie 
ancient Hindoos wore enabled to have correct notions of 
the precession of the equinoxes, and to discuss the diur¬ 
nal revolution of the earthen its axis. They must have 
had other instruments besides, to a.sccrtain the move¬ 
ments of the heavenly luminaries. The quadrant is one 
with which they were once familiar. The armillary 
sphere is another. Tlioro are many otlicr instruments 
in brtiss, which may still bo seen in the courts of the 
Hindoo jn’ineos of Hajpootnu.* Tliis is not the place 
to'argue upon the priority or the prc-cniiuenco of the 
Hindoos as astronomers. Suffice it to say, that the 
plains of Hindoostan, uninterrupted by a single emi¬ 
nence, and rarely shadowed by a cloud, may he looked 
upon as a fit place for the birth of a science, which 
originating in the star-worship of the Aryus, ended in 
its suhsidcnce into a national system of astronomy. 
Tavernier saw Joypoor princes studying astronomy at 
this observatory. But only a solitary Brahmin is now 
attached to the spot to point out it.s curiosities to visitors. 
It is a pity that 110 voice is raised to utilize this ohserv¬ 
atory. Hot even a tcle.scopo is found t.here~-ut least 
* ‘llajastlian,’ vol. ii. p. 251). 
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for tlie sake of preserving uppeariince. Aimiiaily from 
Benares is still issued a calendar wHcli ranks liigliest 
among cverytliing of its kind in tlic Hindoo world. 
The Man Mundil is tke oldest building in Benares. 

From tlie observatory to Madoo-rai-ltc-dharara — 
wlierc one witnesses tlie triunipli of tlie icoiioelastic Mus¬ 
sulman over tbc idolatrous Hindoo. Oiiginally, a Hin¬ 
doo temple, dedicated to Vidmii under tlie name of 
Bindoo Madoo, stood lierc. It tlien covered, as seen by 
Tavernier, an extensive plot of ground. By Anrmig- 
zobe's fiat, this Hindoo temple was demolisbod, and 
converted into a- Maliomcdan mosque. The mosque lias 
scarcely any imposing dimensions or striking arcliitec- 
tiiral beauty,—only it makes itself prominent from a 
spot the most elevated in all Benares. The tAvo minars, 
sliootiiig* towards the sky, arc seen from many miles off. 
From tlieir top, tlio Muezzin^s call is heard above the 
din and strife of the city below. This Mahoinodaii 
mosque is like a blot upon the snoAv-Avliitc purity of 
Tlindooism. It caiiuot fail to bo regarded by the Hin¬ 
doos as a grim ogre, Avhich obtrudes its mitred head higli 
above everything else, and looks down with scorn— 
gloating in a triumphant exultation. To drop the 
metaphor, the altitude of the minars is 225 feet from the 
hod of the river. The auow from their height is ex¬ 
ceedingly picturesque. All Benares scoins to spi'ead 
lape.slricd out honcath the feet—in Avhich the diminished 
temples scarcely pop up their heads, and the busy crowds 
appear to swaian like boos in a hive. On a clour morn¬ 
ing the Himalayas are visible from the 11111101*8, 
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The desecration of tlieir temple imist have sorely 
panged the foolings of the Hindoos of tluat day. IIov" 
the sacrilege has been revenged with a tenfold vengeance 
]iy the overthrow of the ^logul empire! In the last 
days of liis life Anrnngzebc niust have been hauniod, a 
Hindoo poet would have imagined, with visitations of 
the god Yishnii, and fdlcd with forebodings of Ihe 
rising storm of the jHaln-atta povrer, the ‘ sea of troubles ^ 
ill which the vessel of state was to ho tossed, its inevit¬ 
able wreck and annihilation, and the ulthnato end of 
his post.erity in exile on a foreign shoro.-^ 

Distant, view of Harantigger from the dliamra. The 
castellated iialaco of the Hajah rose nohlj" on the mar¬ 
gin of the Gauges. Tlie wicket-gat(‘, through which 
Ohcyt.c Sing had dropped himself down the steepy hank 
to the river by moans of a string formed of liis turban, 
was searcclj" visible, llvlany of tliat Rajah’s works arc 
still extant,—a temple sculptured with images of the 
Hindoo gods, a niaguitlccnt stone tank, and u beautiful 
s 1.0110 pavilion. Oheyte Sing had at la.st to serve in the 
ranks of Scindia’s army. In compensation for tlie loss 
of temporal royalties and realities, lie —av ralher his 
manes—^niay well bo consoled by the humortLility which 
Burke has conferred upon Ills name. 

Our next visit was paid to hoin-huin Rkesv/ara. The 
same that St Peter’s is in OlirLiteiidom, is the temxdc of 
Biso.swara in Tlindoodom. Rut the one is the adiniratioii 

‘WluTHVt.T I lotik, I hce iioLhitii^ ]>ut the Divijiity.' "I 
<‘onimittf>{l nnnif;rmiscriiii''s arid T lanw net wilh what pmiiJhim'iU'? 
I may ha atezeU.’ ‘ Oomo Avhat may, 1 have Immelnal my ves-d (*u 
the weaves.’— 0/ Aiifnn<j:elw in A:hu tthd Camlhih,dt, 
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. of tlie world, wliilc tlie other disappoints all expectations. 
There is nothing groat or grand in the TTindoo Sanctum 
Sanctorum, commensurate udth its celebrity. True, the 
‘ golden dome ’ of the Taraul poet is not a mere fancy, 
hut may he seen in fact, ‘ with the banner of llio god¬ 
dess of charity streaming over it.’ But it towers not, 
as of yore, above all the pinnacles of the city.’ The 
‘ jewelled goper,’ or the lofty building over the gateway, 
has ceased to exist. Coming with exaggerated notions, 
the pilgrim is sadly disappointed to find everything on 
a diminutive scale. The sanctuary, which all tongues 
raise to the skies, scarcely dares to rear up its head-— 
being afraid, as it were, of confronting the Islamite 
ogre in its noighhourhood. Nor docs liis godship~the 
mighty Biseswara himself—less belie the groat pi’o.stigc 
of his name. He is liliimtian beyond all expectation,— 
and is ciuite in the opj)osito extreme of a grand Image of 
Shiva, some forty or fifty feet high, like Phidias’ Jupiter, 
to rank deservedly as the first of diviniiics, lending an 
imposing appearance to idolatiy, and calling forth the 
remark of Qiiintillian, that ‘ the majesty of art is com¬ 
bined with the majesty of God.’ The burly Tcelabhan- 
dessur would tell more in his place of the sovereign deity 
of Benares. To all appearance, Biseswara looks like an 
old decrepit divinity, who has outlived by many cen¬ 
turies his contemporaries Bomiiauth of Diu and Jng- 
soom of Nagarcoto—and wlio has been dwarfed by ago 
into the most pitiable littleness. 

Though wanting iii colossal dimensions, Biscsware’s 
temple is, in fact, the most glorious of all temples upon 
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tlic oax’ili. This is done hy 'the thick plates of pure 
gold with which its dome is covered—a hei|uest of the 
monarch, to whom our riders deigned the courtesy of 
styling as ‘ the Lion of the Punjauh.’ Mill, the histo¬ 
rian, scouts the idea of the wcaltli of Hindoo temples. 
Here is something tough and tangible to shake his 
obstinacy, and scatter his belaboured logic to the winds. 

For want of sufficient antieputy, the priests dare not 
ascribe the present temple to A^iscarma—their celestial 
architect. It is still in the remembrance of the octoge¬ 
narian to have been built by the Alahralta princess 
Ah Lilya Baio, and adorned by the Sikh potentate Ptun- 
jeet. The mixed Saracenic and Hindoo style betrays it 
to be the architecture of a recent age. 

Ill Eiseswara’s temple may partially bo realized un 
idea of the ancient pagoda of Soinnatli. The one is now 
not less famous and frequented than had been tlie other 
in the most palmy days of Hindoo idolatry. There is 
a perpetual crowd of devotees and pilgrims with ofler- 
iiigs at the shrine. On an eclipse day the flock of 
votaries exceeds the niimher of a hundred thousand. 
The deity is washed every morning and evening in 
water from the Ganges, excepting that it has not to he 
brought from a distance of 1000 miles. There is a 
groat bell from Nepaul whicli is struck by worsliip- 
pers during prayer. But, instead of banging by a 
chain of gold weighing 200 maunds, it does so by a 
chain of much loss precious metal, and of eonsiderahly 
less weight. In the centre hangs down a lamp, but not 
from a golden chain. The temple is endowed, but not 
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with the revenue of 2000 villages.. The establishment 
also does not consist of 2000 priests, 300 musicians, 
and 600 dancing-girls. ISTor would IToill have been 
rewarded with a profusion of diamonds if, like r.Iah- 
inood, he had struck the god with a mace in the late 
mutiny. Hindoo princesses do not choose now to con¬ 
secrate their lives to the service of the- god. There is, 
however, too much pomx) to make idolatry attractive. 
The scene at veapotSs-is one of groat solemnity. The 
altar is then brilliantly illuminated; the einbiom is 
richly adorned with garlands of dowers ; aromatics are 
burned to diffuse the fre.grance of incense; varion.s in¬ 
struments arc played upon, striking up an agreoedde 
concert; hymns tilianlod from the Vedas rise in sonor¬ 
ous accent; the cliorus is swelled by Ibo worsliippers, 
and time is Icopt by the boat of their palms. Dancing 
and songs then follow in I’outine. The god is next 
served with his siqipcr. Then he lias his hlfauff, Iffs 
halel, and his chiUtun, to go to bed, wrapped up in a 
shawl in winter, or a brocade in summer. 

Shiva, v/ith his matted locks, bcsineai’cd body, and 
lialf-closcd eyes, well x^orsonihes the man who drinks a 
gbibs too Tunch. The toper-god may bo t hoiiglit to rop>re- 
sciit the Indian Bacchus. HhphaUh emblem is undoubt¬ 
edly from the Homans, %vhoso ladies used to wear it round 
Ihoir nocks as. a cliarni against sterility. The Briih- 
mijis, fully iqipreciating the advantago of idolatry over 
the idealism of the first Buddhists, must have introduced 
it Iroiii abroad. Shivaism may have had a purer origin 
in the heginiiing, as some choose to think. But'it has 
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certainly g(me, the 3 ,vliaLe.,. 3 bLpg.to come to tlie bosoina of 
men. Tlio sect of tlio Shivites appears to bo tbo oldest 
of all otliers—dating its origin probably from the com¬ 
mencement of tbe Christian era, previous to which 
Buddhism must have been predominant, when Asoca 
had so zealously laboured for its diifusion. The ex¬ 
ample of the Bhivites must have emboldened the Sactos 
to introduce the worship of the feniLde generative prin- 
ciple~tho earliest mention of which Is to bo found in 
the Periplus, wliicb alludes to the temple of Comori at 
Cape Comorin in the second century. Before long 
mutual affinity nmst have coalesced the two sects to 
merge their interests in one common supci’stition. 

The Gf/anSapi is a sacred well—‘ the hoh^ of holies.’ 
In the depths of this well had the old and original Biscs- 
wara of the anto-Malioincdan period to he concealed on 
the fall of Benares—und therefrom is its groat sanctity. 
The Hindoo deity, like ]\[inorva on the iipproacli of 
Alaric to Athens, ought to have stood in a menacing 
attitude, Ilis I^aixdi and Vringi ought to have been 
up and doing. But the kite that overtakes tlio drunk 
and mcaj>ablc man no less overtakes the drunk and in¬ 
capable god, as also liia followers. Tlic spot occupied 
by Eiseswara, immediately under Ibe cnpoln, is pre¬ 
tended by the Brahmins to bo a throne, whk.-h Shiva 
has filled mimtorrui)tedly for a hundred million of years. 
But they ignore the inlcrreguiim that occurred on the 
disappearance of the old god. The present cmhlem lias 
risen phoenix-like from the ashes of ])is predecessor. 
Burmoimting the well is a small tower ; there is a narrow 
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steep flight of steps to go down to the bottom. The 
subterraneous comniimication with the Granges is an 
Aye-and^my-Betly story. Hereabouts is seen the coueh- 
ant figure of a bull—the image of Nandi, the hahm 
or bearer of Mahadeo. The figure is as large as life, 
and would not have been a bad specimen of Plindoo 
senlpturo, with a little more knowledge of anatomy— 
especially about the neck. 

The high-priest of Biseswara is singled out by his 
tall, portlj’- figure, and dignity of demeanour. He has 
the sleek head and fat paunches of the happy, good- 
himioiired mortal who has to think little, and not the 
care of toiling for his bread. Ills fair complexion and 
noble physiognomy are proofs of his high-born Aryan 
lineage. He was very civil to us, and offered a garland 
to each to wear round our necks, and ^ look like sacri¬ 
fices,^—to borrow Bishop Heber’s expression. 

^riic neighbourhood of Biseswara is the nucleus of 
the oldc.st city, and the closest inhabited. Here are 
crowded the houses of tlic most ancient families. The 
streets here arc the narrowest in all the town. Bor- 
meiij^ there was no drainage, and the way through 
them was a perfect quagmire. Heaps of vegetable 
niiittor rotted in them. Offal was shot and pots emptied 
from the -windows opening above. They are now leaved 
with stones. But the passage is often blocked up by 
one of tliose sacred bidls,—‘ those fakirs of the animal 
world,’ that lazily saunter along, or lie across them. 
They friglitcn the women in no small degree. To 
make them move their unwieldy bulk out of the way, 
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they must be gently patted—or ‘ woo be to Ibo profane 
wretch who bravos the prejudices of the faniitic pox3ula- 
tioii.’ To strike them is a high crimo, social and re¬ 
ligious. Certainly, bublmod and piiGSthood_^aj)poar to 
bo the most thriving trades in Ecnares. The sacred 
creatures put the shops under a contribution. It is lucky 
that they do not choose to help themselves, but poke 
up their noses into a fruiterer’s or confectioner’s shop, 
and wait till the owner is xdcased to give them some 
fruit or sweetmeats. Overfeeding has made them as 
unwieldy as little prone to mischief. The beggars 
abounding here are more pjick-pockets than they pro¬ 
fess to be. They do not look starved or lean, but fine 
stout men. Their business is not only tu £11 their 
stomachs, but also their purses. They solicit your 
charity with one hand, while they try to pick your 
pocket with the other. Time was when a pilgrim could 
not have shown himself here without being Burrounded 
by a troop of applicants, as ravenous as vultures about 
a carcass, all anxious to have their share of the carrion. 
The robust appearance of the beggars is a proof of the 
unceasing resort of pilgrims, whose charity iills their 
enp to overflowing. 

Twenty or thirty paces from Hisesvaira is his se¬ 
raglio, or, more properly, the temple of Unim Boorna, 
identified by Hober with the Anna Bercnna of the Ho¬ 
mans. This is by far a more imposing building than 
that of Bisoswara. The choir is spacious and grand. 
The columns supporting the choir are well proportioned. 
The profile of the cornices displays rich decorations. 
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To lieigTiten tlie devotional feelings by a sombre liglit, 
tlie image is placed in a dark recess. In tbc fashion 
of a modern Hindoo lady^ the goddess is 
or veiled from tlie public gaze. On tbc curtain being 
vatlidrawn, we stood admitted to tlie sight of a little 
female statue, with four arms. The hgnre' was wrapped 
from the neck to the foot in clothing. Only the face 
was uncovered, and beamed rcfulgently in the glare 
of the lamps constantly burning in her presence. The 
image is of marblo^^biit it has two models of its face— 
one cast in gold, and the other in eilvcrj which arc put 
on to disguise the goddess under a variety of appear¬ 
ance. She has in her hands the utensils used in a na¬ 
tive kitchen, to indicate her as presiding over the dis¬ 
tribution of perennial food. The temple of the Indian 
Oybcle has been designed much in the fashion of a 
native zenana, and is appropriately placed on the loft 
of that of her lord—the relative position of woman to 
man. It is remarkahlc, that Shiva is quite European 
in eschewing bigamy, and sticking himself to one wife 
—while Krishna, like a true Eastern potentate, keeps 
a largo harem, filled with women of every rank and 
beauly. 

The golden face of XTnna Poorna recalls to mind 
Fitch’s description of the Benares idols in his day :— 
‘ Many of them’are black and have claws of brass with, 
long nails, and some ride upon peacocks and oilier 
fowls which ho evil-favoured, with long ha-wk’s bills, 
some wnth one thing and some with another, but none 
Avitli a good grace. They bo black and evil-favoured, 
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their mouths monstrous, their ears gilded and full of 
jewels, their tooth and eyes of gold, silver, and glass,’ 
More,' than one idol under allusion can he identified in 
our day. Three long centuries have caused no change 
in the items of Hindoo idolatry, while in that very 
period the English have risen to he the first nation 
in the world, and to hecoinc the arhitcr of tho fate of 
India. 

In TInmc PoormCs temple, Bishop Heher saw a 
Brahmin pass his whole day seated on a little pulpit, 
reading or lecturing on the Yedas. Ivear ns also was 
seen a similar Brahmin, vho from morning till sunset 
daily reads tho Yedas, seated in a corner of the choir. 
Ho seldom raises his eyes from his hook. The sonor¬ 
ous Sanscrit atlraets round him a crowd of pilgrims, 
who do not turn their hacks without throwing a pit¬ 
tance into his copper hasin. It is doubtful whether he 
roads tho Yedas -whieh do not inculcate idolatry. His 
shaven head and face are anti-Ycdic, and betray the 
adoption of Buddhistic habits. To tho Buddhists 
should ho traced the origin of all shaven heads, of 
going barefoot, of monkish costume, of momistic life, 
and of tho celibacy of the priesthood. Tho Yedic 
Tlishis wore the long hair and heard. The mother of 
Paiidoo is known to have swooned away in the arms of 
Yyas for his long hearil. To this day, Nareda is re- 
presented xnidcr a long grizzled heard in our native 
Jatras. In many points the Brahmin has compromised 
A^^;th the Buddhist, of which ho is not aware in the pre¬ 
sent day. The antiquity of the Yedas has made lliciu 
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■ m imiutelligiblo as tlie Sibylline leaves. Tlic study of 
tbcm now is an amateur tusk, and tbe instances are few 
in wliicb a Ilralimin is disposed to explore through 
their obsolete Sanscrit. It may be that wc are iin- 
pcacliing the man upon imaginary grounds. lie may 
realty bo a Yeda-knowing scholar. But in that case, 
ho cannot have a very sincere veneration for the god¬ 
dess in whose temple he makes his livelihood. 

More than one Sunnyassee exhibits himself here in 
his hideous attire. Between the unproteuding' Brahmin 
scholar and the ostentatious Sunnyassee there is a 
infirkcd diifcrencc. The latter is all exterior, with his 
niatted locks, his skeleton body, his tiger-skin garment, 
his trident and tongs, and his rosary of heads. The 
Smniyassec pretends to personate Shiva. The Bho^^- 
ruhbeo pretends to personate Saeti. T3ie latter takes a 
A'ow of celibacy, and is a Eoman Yestal or OathoHc Kun 
under another disguise. Yeiy often she is animated by 
a sincere and enthusiastic spirit of devotion. But the 
frailty t)f tlio sex many times predominates over the 
fidelity of the votary. The young and pretty Bboy- 
rubbeo is not thought to ho very steadfast to her pro¬ 
fessions. Happily, botli Suunyassees and Bhoyrubbecs 
are fast going out of vogue. It is now rare to see a 
woman wlio 3ius renounced all pleasures, all property, 
all societ}’’, and all domestic affoetion, pass on from city 
to city wil h a vermilion spot on her forehead, a cloth of 
dull orange on her body, a long trident in one hand, 
and a iiollow gtuird in the othci’. Hindoo female am¬ 
bition is not exercised iiou' to distiiigidsh itself by 
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Siittocismi or a life of abstinence and prayer, but by tbe 
qualities wliicb fit a woman to bo tbe companion of man. 
Tlie Yogee also lias become an obsolete cliaractcr. The 
public of tlie present day 'would not tolerate liis idle life. 
No man now performs tbe ceremony of standing on one 
leg between five fires, and gazing steadfastly at tbe sun 
tbe whole day. Many of our readers may remember to 
bave seen, but cannot see now, a man bolding np> bis 
band iibove bis bead till tbe arm bus lost its power, and 
tbe nails liavc pierced tbrougb tbe closed fist, Oalidas’s 
‘ pious Yogee, motionless as a pollard, bis body covered 
witb a wbito ant’s edifice made of raised (day, bis neck 
encircled by a number of knotty plants, and bis slioidd- 
ors concealed by birds’ nests,’ is now a inytb. Fifty 
years ago, tbere was to bave been seen at Benares a 
Sunny assee wbo bad accustomed b ini self to repose (»n a 
bed of iron sinkes for 35 years.* Ilis penance would 
not bave procured biiii any consequonee in our day. 
Tbe xiolico bas its eyes now upon all sneb idlers. 

Sigbt-seeing in Benares soon tiros by being wanting 
in variety. It is found to be a repetition of tbe same 
tiling over again—and resomblcs tbe entertaiunu'nt 
given to Pompoy, in wbicli wore a variety of disbos, but 
all made out of one bog—nothing but pork difierciitly 
disguised, rierc also tbo variety is made out of one 
religion—^notbing but idolatry, imdei'dilfereut disguivses. 
Travellers are attracted to Benares as a place tbe most 
ancient, venerable, and historic—as a sanctuary tbe 
holiest in the Hindoo world—and as a town the ricbe.'^.t 
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and most influential in Iliudoostan. But it lias attrac¬ 
tions peculiar only to itself, wliicli scarcely gratify tlio 
curiosity of a rational mind. iSTo remains of ancient 
Ilindoo arcliitcctiirul genius are to be found in Benares. 
Tiio Itajali of tlio land has no gallery like the Yutican, 
tliroivn 021011 to delight all connoisseurs with the sculji- 
tures (jf a Ilindoo Phidias, and the paintings of a 
Hindoo Baiihacl.. There is no museum, in which are 
assoiuhlcd the rare curiosities of Hindoo art and science. 
To interest the scholar who is drawn lutlier hj" tho fame 
of its learning there are no classic seminaries—no 2 inh- 
lic libraries containing (ho treasures of Ilindoo thought 
and literature. There is no such scone as a Ilindoo 
Westininster Ahhcy, in which rcxiose tho most remark¬ 
able men of Hindoo histoiy. Hothing resembling a 
native public Lhoatro or circus is known to the Hindoos. 
Our native 2>iihlic entertainments are all tainted with 
idolatry. The chdlization of tho ancient Hindoos was 
cliaracterifdic of their age. They did not cidtirate any 
politics or jiiihlic oratory, and there arose no Hindoo 
Cicero to liaranguc from a Hindoo Forum. The ancient 
Brahmins confined their learning in far-off hermitag.es, 
and thought its circulation among the masses imjiolitic. 
Tlicir scu]2Jture was exercised only iqiou a faueifid idol¬ 
atry, and painting was ranked by them as seureely 
suijcuior to caligvaiihy. They took no iilcasurc in col¬ 
lecting ajj^’tliiiig curious in nature or art under a 2nihlio 
roof. They did not knoiv to honour tho memory of 
their ilhrstrioiis dead exce]it by an apotbeosis. . Ilcligion 
was ‘ tlio be-ail and the end-all ’ of tlieir existence. It 
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gave ita stamp to tKoir ptublic opinion and social institu¬ 
tions, to tlieir indiviclaal ambition and feelings, to tlicir 
arts and leaniing, to tlieir festivals and amusements. 
Tlic only works wbicli religion laiigbt them to appre¬ 
ciate were a temple, a ghaut, or an alms-house. The 
liigiiest intellectual p)lcasures to which religion directed 
their taste wore a public inhoarsal of the Hamuyana or 
Maliabarat under an awning in Ike bazar. xVnd the 
most popular character in which a man was ambitious 
to figure himself under their mjlmCy was that of the 
founder of a sect. Hence traYelling in India has little 
charms beyond the grandeur and romance of its natural 
BGcnorics. Eut under the auspices of the English, the 
topography and character of Indian towns are under¬ 
going a change, which, adding to their pre-existing 
remiwn, sliall attract travellers from tlio farthest ends 
of the world. 

One place, forming an exception to our reinaik, is 
the Chonli. ^ Emm those delicate silks,^ says JliKiaulay, 

‘ which went forth from the looms of this city t’o .adorn 
the balls at 8 t James’ and Yorsailloa,’ to the best cotton 
and woollen fabrics of Ecngal and Oasbmere, the finest 
diamonds of Golconda, and the pearls of Ceylmi, the 
polislicd armoury of Onde, the cxcencnt perrumery of 
Hliazipoor,—all that Hindoo [irfistict gemius has devised 
and ]‘(',fined, and which gave to the Indian corner of the 
Crystal Eulacso the most brilliant attraelians,--oveay- 
thing is displayed here in a gorgeous variety. The 
utilitarian is licrc pleased to be in his congenial element, 
—and tho foreigner to fancy himself in the mi. 1 st of a 
IS 
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great Hindoo National Exliibitioii. Notliing strikes so 
markedly as tlie contrast between tbo gross superstitious 
mumiiLeries of a low baibarisin on tlie one band, and 
the ingenious wares and manufactures of a high refine¬ 
ment on the other. But native sliop-kcopiiig is yet 
sadly deficient in taste. Behind a gay and gundy ex¬ 
terior the shops hide the disorder of a chaos. 

The really worthiest object of all to see in Benares 
is its College, which is emphatically an architectural 
curiosity—^^a gem in building.’. Major Kittoe could 
scarcely have given expression to his fcoliiigs in a more 
becoming way than by designing and executing this 
beautiful edifice, to stand as a noble and abiding monu¬ 
ment in honour of the Indian Soraswattoo in her most 
devoted and classic city. It is tho right thing in its 
right place—a suitable nicmorial to perpetuate the la-- 
hours of the antiquary in the field of Indian Archioology. 
Tho building is immaciiliito amidst structures of had 
taste and skill. The glass is all stained. The fountains 
impart a grandeur and state to the institution. The 
library is stored with rare Oriental manuscripts. Tiio 
museum is entertuining for its curiosities. There are 
seen tho relics of Hindoo pottery in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. By lying buried in tho earth, the 
KpccimciLs a^jpoar to liave suffered little injury. In the 
coni})ound to the north has boon put ux^ the 
which, slaiidiug for many ages ux^on tho river-side near 
Aiiriing:^cbe’s liiosquc, hud at last been laid x^rostrate by 
a freak of IMahoincdan bigotry. Long had tradition 
regarded this x>illar us Shiva’s shaft—-that it was grad- 
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ually sinking in the ground, and that Avhen its top be¬ 
came level with the earth, all mankind was to be of one 
caste and religion. It is a pity the tradition shoidd not 
have been true to inaugurate the ej)Och of the most de¬ 
sirable of all states of things. But the mystery about 
the pillar has been cleared up, and it stands now in all 
the integrity of its being one of Asoca’s edict-columns. 
It is a bcaiitifid shaft of one stone, with many carvings 
and inscriptions. Brom the original position of this 
column on the river-side, Benares, in the age of Asoca, 
must bo supposed to have extended along the river as 
at the present day, imlcss it had been put up there on a 
subsequent occasion. 

Benares may be styled the capital of the India of 
the Hindoo. It has always been a city next in size and 
importance to the seat of the sovereign. Hither, at all 
times, have streams of men flowed and concentrated 
from various points; and its population has always been 
next to that of tlio capital of the empire. It has in all 
ages exercised the highest intellectual and ecclesiastical 
influence on the land. Here have been foiined the 
minds of the most eminent Hindoo philosophers. From 
Benares liavc emanated and still emanate alnio.st all 
new opinions on qixestions of Hindoo theology, Hindoo 
philosophy, and Hindoo jurispr 11 donee. Hie verdict of 
the Benares aulhoritios is final in the Hindoo world. 
To them is made the appeal for all differences of opinion 
between the schools of IMitliila, of Gour, and of Dravira. 
Here Buddha first preached his reform. Here 8 ancara 
Achargya won the great iShivite controversial victory. 
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Here, disguised as a Hindoo boy, Feizi became iiiilriated 
in the Hindoo Sbasters. Here at tbo fountain-bead did 
Aurimgzebe.ti’y to diffuse tlie leaven of Mabonioclanisin, 
And boro at last has the Fenarcs College been erected, 
to onligbten and form tlie native population into a new 
Hindoo nation, witb now ideas in tbeir beads, and now 
institutions distinguisbing tbeir national character. 

Tbougb not half a century lias yet elapsed, it now 
appears as almost ante-diluvian, since tbe Prinseps and 
Tytlers on tbe one band, and tbe Macaulays and tbe 
Trevelyans on tbe other, fought tbo great battle of JSTa- 
tive Education in India. The result has far exceeded 
tbe anticipation, and tbe xVnglicists have booled tbe 
Orientalists from tbe Held. Just as a lubberly native. 
hhur is beside a steamer—;just as an up-country cl'ah is 
in juxtaposition witb a Pailway locomotive—so is the 
Sanscrit Bichjala of tins city by tbe side of the Benares 
College. Tbo Pundits of our day seem to do no more 
than perform tbe vestal duty of preserving tbo flame of 
Sanscrit learning from extinction. If India needs re¬ 
generation, it cannot be hoped to bo effected by mean.s . 
of Sanscrit tuition. Picli as tbo Sanscrit Ian gunge is, 
tlic vocabulary of tbe Brabinins has no word hs patriot- 
wn. Tbe, range of Sanscrit poetical literature extends 
from tbe simplest fable to the loftiest epic. But in tbe 
whole compass of that literature, tliorc is not one spiiit- 
stirring war-song, like Burns’ ‘ Bannockburn,’ or Camp- 
bell’s 'Battle of the Baltic.’ Tbe Ilindoo.s may have 
produced the flrst lawgiver in tbe world; but in 
tbeir. political jurisprudence there is not tbe sligblest 
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exposition, of the principles on which are based the 
Magna Charta, the' Petition of Eight, and the Ilabeas 
Corpus Act. The Upanishads and Dursanas have, in¬ 
deed, rooeived the favourable verdict of the most com¬ 
petent judges; but nowhere in their philosophy do 
the Brahmins inculcate the sentiment ^bettor death 
than slaveiy.’ In their history is found not one in¬ 
stance of political martyrdoin, like Cato or Sidnoj;-, Of 
what good then will the Sanscrit bo to help India in her 
social reform, in her political aspirations, in her efforts 
to kee^:) pjace with the nations of Europe. The Sansc,l!it 7 
may iinproyp,.thc head, but will not elevate the mind ^ 
or purify the heart. The effects of Sansciit are best 
visible in a modern Pundit of I^^'iiddca, who is good 
only for wrangling and quoting ancient texts, hut not 
for originathig a new institution, or for oinharkiiig in 
a new project for notional progress. The Sanscrit has 
ceased to he a qualification, rather it is looked upon us 
a disqualification. The Sanscrit is good only for adorn¬ 
ment, but is not of any use in the actual business of 
life. As sentimentalists wo may advocate for ilio lan¬ 
guage in which Yuliniki spoke and Calidas lias sung. 
As ntilitariaiis we would have the language that should 
teach us the truths to abridge distaiua-; and eeonornko 
time. To quote Longinus’ famou.s remaik, the SaiLscrit, 
like the Odj^ssey, rcscmble.s the setting smi; the Eng¬ 
lish, like tlie Iliad, rosomhles the rising sun. The 
Sanscrit is the gray-hoaded matron to he respected for 
her age; the English, is tlic fresh maid of fourteen to 
bo loved for lior youthfid charms. The decision of the 
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question. iDetwecii Sanserif and Englisli is easy. The 
first is romance, the last is bread—and the common 
saying is that ' romance is good, hut bread is better.^ 
The Hindoo mind is av edged in prejudices, and the 
Sanscrit ^cannot minister to a mind diseased.’ The 
Hindoo patient wants food, and not poison. The be¬ 
nighted native wants to have the film removed from 
his eyes; but the Sanscrit surrounds him ‘ with a cloud 
instead, and cver-during dark.’ Ho wants to advance 
—which is the watchword of Europe; but the Sanscrit 
would Iccep liim far in the rear of nations, and hold his 
mind in bondage to antiquated notions. The Sanscrit 
held good some two ot three thousand years ago ; it is 
pffeio in the present day. The )Sanscrit belongs to the 
age of the bow and arrow—and of travelling in cara¬ 
vans. The English belongs to the ago of Armstroiigs, 
Railways, and Electric Telegraphs, To cidtivate tho 
Sanscrit would he to doom ourselves to seek a grain of 
truth from a bushel of chaff—to pGrj)etuato the reign 
of error, and to ignore those high achievements of the 
human iiitcllcci which havo changed the face of tho 
world, and ameliorated tho condition of mankind. 
Surely, we do not want to uphold the geography of 
the Golden Meru and Seas of Butter j but to know the 
use of'the maviiior’s compass and steer upon the ocean. 
We do not want to revive tho days of Sudra ignorance ; 
hut to learn tho art of casting typos to diffuse know¬ 
ledge through every corner of the land. We do not 
u'ant to return to the days of Sutteeism; hut to intro¬ 
duce the rc-inarriago of our widows. We do not want 
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dreainy religious sj^eculations; but practical ■ cnorgy 
and matter-of-fact Icnowledgc. We want to be men 
of tbe nineteentb century, and to be admitted into 
the comity of civilized nations. Unquestionably, it is 
through the agency of the English that this object can 
ever be hoped to be accomplished. But a question 
may arise as to what should be the medimn for educat¬ 
ing the tiller of the soil, weaver, manyifacturer, me¬ 
chanic, artisan,—^all those, in shoi-t, who are best known 
under the designation of people. Here wo must de¬ 
plore tbe curse of Babel, and ponder upon tlie difficultj^ 
of cbangiiig the colloquial of the common people, 
and the slow progress of innovations in language. It 
must bo a long time before tlie study of English can 
become congenial to the tastes and available to the 
means of those who hold the plough, tend the oxen, 
and toil at the looms. Until it can he popularized, the 
Vernacular must be tlio racclium of tbeir tuition. But 
here, again, a staff of good scholars in English should 
devote their labours to improve the quality of instruc¬ 
tion that is to be imparted; or otherwise the inert 
masses of our common people would not be roused to a 
proper .sense of their rights and interests, and would 
not he enabled to maintain a successful competition 
with the growing intelligence of a progressive -world. 
Not altogether to abandon the Sanscrit, which has 
been.pmonouiiced to be ‘more perfect than the Greek, 
more copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely re¬ 
fined than either,’ let the study of that precious lan¬ 
guage be left to amateurs and philologists, who only 
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can do jnatice to its merits. Btit for substantial and 
immediate benefit tO' society, the study of English litera¬ 
ture and science should predominate in our schools and 
colleges—as is the power of that nation dominant in 
the land. 

To sum up the picture of Benares. Topographically, 
or materially^ the conditions of things may not have 
altered much. But morally, the infinonce of a better 
civilization has operated to introduce signal changes in 
that condition. The present city is not so strictly divided, 
as a Hindoo town used to ho in the Hindoo ages, into 
separate quarters for each caste, when an unlawful in¬ 
trusion into another’s locality was a crmiH helU ainongst 
the inhabitants. The Brtdimin and the Sudra, the 
native and the alien, now live together intorminglod in 
one and the same quarter. The great Mahomedan 
mosque rises in the very heart of the Hindoo city. 
The Jain temple is situated between two shrines of 
Maiiadeo, There is jn'chahly no place in the world 
whicli contains such a motley population as the town of 
Benares. In all ages this population has been split 
into imiunierahle sects. ’Under the Hindoos, no two 
sects had ever lived on friendly terms with each other. 
There "was no sympathy hetw^eon the Bralimaite and 
the Griiuaputya—between the Suryaite and the Hjimat. 
The epicurean iShivito often assailed the platonio Visli- 
mivilo. In his turn, the rake gave no quarters to the 
wasBuiler. Tiio war of sect against sect was fiercer 
than the war of race against race. The struggle lasted 
for generations, till the Huhoraodan came in 'and made 
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the melee grow worse. Uut each man now enjoys the 
henciit of toleration in the exercise of his religion, and 
lives in harmony with his neighhom*. The Shivite has 
now no power to drive out the Vishniivite—the 'Brahmin 
to oust a Jain. Amidst the desperate and disorderly 
rabble of ancient Benares, crime must have been fear¬ 
fully prevalent. Each man must have emancipated 
liimself from the restraints of law. The peace of the 
city must have been repeatedly disturbed. To tliis 
disorganized state must principally be ascribed the rise 
of those notorious desperadoes-—the Goondm and Banhas, 
who had in a preccdnig age made thomsolves the terror 
of Bonai'cs. They wore the moans tliat^fumilics pm- 
ph jyed t Q...pay. off ..tlicir niutiml scores. They settled 
the jiccQinits of all private brawls and long-standing 
fqnds-botwoen individuals. The Grooiidas finished off 
men without any detection of thoir crime,’ and were 
objects of a mysterious dread to the wealthy and timid. 
In their days, the young Lothario who stole the heart 
of a family woman often - disappeared all of a sudden, 
and was heard of no more. But not one of those 
half-hully and half-dandy hravoes arc now seen to strut 
and swagger about tho streets. The inacliincry for 
keoj)iug the peace now wojhs with an miprcoedonted 
efficiency. Tho Koiimllec is situated iu the thick of 
the town. Order is preserved such us had never boon 
known in Benaroa. The kziave and tho libertino have 
seen the end of their dormnqoring. 'No inan\s life nor 
any womaiTs honour are now exposed to risk. No hoy 
or girl can now be set in the bazar irith apiece of drnie on 
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their heads for sale ia bondage.* No creditor now dares 
to apply the spinc-hender and tho Jdddi/-\ to bis debtor. 
For resisting as exorbitant tbe demands of G-o^'ernment, 
no hoar or circular pile of wood can now bo raised to 
burn upon it an old woman, sucli us Lord Tcigmnoutb 
saw at Benares, in 1788 . Foreigners cried sliame upon 
tbe seminaries of Hindoo learning, and scliools and 
colleges baye arisen to displace the primitive tolcs that 
were no better than the long cow-slieds of an indigo 
factory. The Sudra now reads tbe Yedas, but no 
magistrate ^ drops 'hot oil into bis mouth and cars.’ 
No Mussulman now needs to feign himself a Hindoo to 
learn tho Shastors. The progress of change is no¬ 
where so clearly visible as in the tone which the Hindoo 
mind has imbibed from the pressure of surrounding 
opinions—from the spirit of the ago. Heretofore, men ac¬ 
quiring wealth elsewhere retired hither to expend it in 
a round of idolatrous ceremonies. But far other objects 
now engage tho attention of the Benareso, than emu¬ 
lating, each other in the erection of a ghaut or temple. 
Religion has ceased to_be the staple of their talk. No 
man is now ambitious of filling a space in tbe public 
eye by acts and institutions of idolatry. For forty 
centuries had the eye of the Hindoo been upturned only 
heavenward. He has now bent down his head to look 
to the concerns of the earth he inhabits. The cares of 
the present have siq^ersedcd his anxieties about futurity. 

* ' AvieliiiiKlvfi,' Act v., Scene i. 

t The spine-hender wns an instrument of torture, whicli, when 
applied to a man, made him contract his body hy bending forwards. 
The Idddy was another which pressed down the fingers. 
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Tlie promotion of physical comforts, hy means of hos- 
Ijitals, dispensaries, and sanatory improvements, forms 
now dearer objects than scliomes for the spiritual wel¬ 
fare of his species. From its climax has Hindoo idola¬ 
try begun to wane. To quote the common slang of the 
day, it has seen ‘ the beginning of its end.'’ 

In Sccrole, no man fails to remember Yixier AH’s 
massacre of Mr Cherry, and the single-handed defence 
of Mr Davis—a civilian-judge—with a hog-spear against 
a host of assailants. The memory of Vizier Ali was long 
cheiishcd by the prostitutes and dancing-women of 
Denarcs, among whom the greater portion of his pen¬ 
sion was squandered. Ifo European who jDassed that 
city for twenty years after that Eabob’s arrest and con¬ 
finement in Fort "William but heard from the windows 
songs in his praise and in praise of the massacre. 

The spot where orphan boys and girls of tlie Church 
Mission School now receive their tuition was once a 
scone of Thug murders and robberies. Long did way¬ 
farers i)ass it with a shudder after sunset. In the com¬ 
pound of that Church is pointed out a deep well, into 
which the bodies of the victims used to be thrown. 

In 1781 Warren Hastings publicly rode tlmoiigh the 
streets of Ecnares behind the hou'dah of the Shazada, 
carrying a fan of peacock’s feathers in his hand. In 
1860, every native in Ecnares has to salaam to a passing 
European. The Englishman is no more the dewan of 
the house of Timoor, but the Suzerain of India. Last 
year a rich Eaboo from Calcutta narrowly escaped horse- 
whipp)ing for failing to stop his gharry and salute an 
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office? driving along tlie same road. It was audacious 
in tlie Mogul times to raise an mnljrella in tlic presence 
of the Sovereign. It is audacious in tlie present times 
to drive in a carnage and pair and omit to bow to an 
Englisliman—wlio is an infinitesimal representative of 
tlie sovereign.* 

Our lawyer gave us a most startling Instance of tlie 
procedure wbicli Mofussil functionaries sometimes cboose 
to adopt. Two years ago a native attorney of the Su¬ 
preme Court had come to conduct a case at Benares. He 
had been accompanied by an Eurojiioan gentleman of the 
bar. One mornings the attorney was surprised to find 
the Barogah of the city conio and place him under ar¬ 
rest. The astoimded attorney could think of no earthly 
offoiico that he had committed, for which ho could be 
come upon as a cidjmit. The Barogah also could not 
assign any reason for his proceedings. He was asked 
to produce his Avarrant, but could ahoAv none. Ho had 
merely received the Jioohum of his superior—and a 
hookum is law in the Mofussil. ‘ If such is the state of 
things you live under,.Barogah >Sahib/ said the attorney’', 
Hhon I am most willing to obey that law." Broppiiig 
a line oriwo to his friend, the barrister, ho at once x)ro- 
coedod with the Barogah. It was not yet cutcherry- 
tiino, and they had to go on to the house of the official. 
He was engaged after breakfast in a game of chess. The 

* ‘Thorn wouhl he as tiinch indignation experionced at any nttorapt 
on th(3 part of natives to iise"‘the staging laingalows, ns there is now 
I'Xpressod hy roino Europeans at Calcutta at their audacity in intrud- 
ing upon “ladies and gentlemen in tirst-class carriages.” ’—J/y Diarij 
■hi India. 
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attorney was made to wait for two hours in an outer 
Yeraiidali. His friend, tlie barrister, arrived, when tlie 
official made baste to come out, and take tho depositions 
of the attorney, rcspcctmg the whereabouts of his client, 
and the nature of his case. He was then told to go 
away, without one word of courteous explanation or 
apology for his having been brought up as a felon. 

In the English burial-ground at Secrole, tho most 
interesting monument is that of Oolonol AYilford. The 
Hindoo nation has reason to venerate the memory of 
that indefatigable Sanscrit scholar, who had almost 
Ilindooiiied himself by a residence in Benares from 1788 
to 1822, and who at length mingled his dust in the soil 
of that great scat of Braliininical learning. There was a 
period when many Englishmen loved India not for the 
sake of its cotton, indigo, or saltpetre, but as the mollier- 
country of Sanscrit,—when there existed an intense 
ciiriosity concerning the literature, tho religion, and the 
aiitiqidtics of the subjects of their eastern dominion,—and 
when they were vdlling enough to repay the debt which 
the world owed to the genius and wisdom of tho Hindoos. 
The imimrial Homans behaved not towards the Greeks 
as conquerors to the conquered, hut as pnpiU to their 
masters. I know nothin g more glorious to the Greeks, ’ 
says Chateaubriand, * tlian those words of Cicero—“ He- 
colloct, Quintus, that you govern the Greeks, who civil¬ 
ized all nations by teaching thorn mildness and humanity, 
and to whom Home is indebted for all tlio knowledge 
she possesses.’" When we consider what Rome was at 
the time of Pompey and Cmsar, what Cicero himself was, 
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■wo shall find, in these words a magnificent panegyric/ 
It is the master of the world complimenting the master 
of the arts and sciences, Now, the Athens wliich civil¬ 
ized Euro]DC had, in her turn, been civilized hy Eonares. 
The city of Scraswattce has the precedence of the city 
of Minerva. The Hindoos are acknowledged as the 
first to have started in the race of civilization. In tho 
same manner that Cicero and Attiens went to Athens 
to study eloquence at its source, did Lycurgus and Py¬ 
thagoras travel to India to learn law and philosophy at 
their sources. ‘ When we strive to x:)icrce tho mysteri¬ 
ous gloom that shrouds an infant Avorld, it is the heaven- 
aspiring peaks of Central Asia that wo first discern, 
illumined hy those primeval myths which, like the 
dazzling coruscations of a polar vuntor, play fantasticallj*' 
amidst the night of ages, ere history’s dawn has yet 
sti’caked time’s hoary horizon wifh its earliest ray; and 
when at length the opening morn dispels these vision¬ 
ary splendours, we behold the luxuriant plains of the 
Granges already occupied hy an intelligent pcoidc with 
its philosophers and sagos attempting, by rendering 
matter the shadovy phenomena of mind, to idealize tho 
metempsychosis of nature into an eternal, >sclf-cinanating, 
and self"absorbing unity. It is to these Hindoo sages 
tliat we arc indebted for most of the 2 )hilosophical and 
theologieul ideas, that we will keep striving to weave 
into a system that shall finally explain what wo ought, 
03*0 this, to ]jo aware will, for beings endowed with our 
limited faculties, for ever remain inexplicable. It would, 
in fact, bo easy to show, wero it not foreign to our pur- 
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pose, how the metaphysical speculations of these sagos, 
after being recast in a classic mould by Plato, wore in¬ 
grafted by the first Fathers of the Church on the prinii- 
tivo doctrines of Christianity, through which they still 
exercise a powerful influence oyer the most civilized 
nations of the globe.’ * The civilization of the ancient 
Hindoos is that of the foreimmcr; the civilization of 
the modern Europeans is that of the outrunner. On 
the issues of the question in dispute between Sir William 
Jones and IMr Mill, depend the most important political 
results. The one laboured to eradicate from the minds 
of the governors the false and pernicious notion that the 
governed were an illitcrateaiidbarbarouspeoplo,—and to 
inspire each with a mutual appreciation of the other, to 
cement themselves into a loyal nation round a parental 
throne. The other laboured to lower the ruled in the 
eyes of the rulers, and to inflame the minds of each 
with a mutual hatred of the other, till things tend to a 
ci'isis, culled hy the terrible name of rohcllion. It was 
generous in Sir William Jones to visit Benares, and re¬ 
gret his doi^arture-from that city, like Julian quilting 
the xlcadcmy. It was cruel in Mill to labour only to 
prove the Hindoos a nation of idolaters, forgers, and 
perjurors. The behaviour of the groat Ca\sar towards 
the Athenians should teach the Anglo-Saxon to ‘ forgive 
the living for the sake of the dead.’ 

The unanimous concert with which, forty years agc), 
the inhahitants of Benares sat in dhurna against the im¬ 
position of a house-tax, is now in marked contrast witli 
* Blivcljwell. 
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their meek snhinission to tlio imposition of the Incomo- 
tax. The Disarming i?ifct has not raised the whisper of 
a complaint. It is remarkahlo, that a city like Benares, 
which abounds witli so many hiidmmJieH, and whicli has 
often been the scene of tumult and trouble, under the 
least pretext, passed off rather quietly in the recent 
mutiny. There had not been felt the same degree of 
apprehension, as in the time of Cheyte Sing, There 
was no massacre, as in the rebellion of Yizier Ali. jSTo 
one had to make his escape out of a window under cover 
of night, lilco lYarron Hastings. Ho European party 
had to conceal itself in a field of tall maii5C.' Ho mes¬ 
sages had to be written in the smallest hand on small 
slips of paper, and sent rolled and put up in the car¬ 
ring bores of the messengers. The loyalty of the Eajah 
was an example to the populace. Only the 4th of June, 
1857, was a critical day. On the morning of that day, 
both tlie Sepoys and Sildis at the station had been called 
on the parade. To the Sepoys was given the order to 
pile arm,s; they refused to obey. The ofRccrs sternly 
reiterated their order; the Sepoys stood in sullen re¬ 
fusal as before. Ho time was lost then to oj^on a 
masked battery upon them. The wary Sepoys imme¬ 
diate!}^ fell prostrate on the ground, and, crawling oh all 
fours, slimk away from the field. Unhappily, at the 
position whore the .Sikh troops stood, the shots thinned 
a few of their comrades. ‘Suspecting this mischance to 
bo a seci’ct design laid against them, they were about to 
declare tluanseh'cs in a state of oi^en revolt. But the 
officers succeeded in disabusing their minds and rcstor- 
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iiig tlieir coiifidence. The news of unsuccess fal disarma- 
mont throw the city into a great consternation. The 
Hindoo population trembled for the safety of their lives 
and properties. The English residents thought it for 
certain to have their throats cut. But contrary to all 
apprehension, the rebel SejDoys chose to disperse them¬ 
selves in ditferont directions, Full twenty-four hours 
elapsed without any visible sign of the danger. Not 
one Sepoy was heard to ho tarrying in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Next day, when the city was thought to have 
tided over its w'orst crisis, the excitement went down, 
and a feeling of security began gradually to return to 
men’s business and bosoms. 

The people most alarmed had been the Bengalees. 
They abound here some ten thousand in number. Their 
quarter is expressly called the Bengake-tohi. Once, in 
the days of the Pal sovereigns, the Bengalee was a man 
of conspicuous enterprise and military spirit. He then 
marched his armies to beyond the Indus, and ruled as 
the Suzerain of India. From a copper tablet discovered 
at Monghyr, Eajah Dova Pal Heva appears to have 
roigiied in the ninth century as far as the Carnatic and 
Thibet. But the most glorious chapter in the historv 
of the Bengalee has been quite forgotten. Ho is at 
present the most degenerate of all Indians. His country 
was regarded by the Moguls as little bettor than .a Bot¬ 
any Bay—a hackslum of India peopled by the worst of 
all men under the sun. The Hindoostanee would not 
condescend to own a nationality with him. Ho is par¬ 
ticularly hated for aping the English, and was therefore 
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hounded and hunted hy the rebels with a peculiar ma¬ 
lignity. Our host, Baboo G—r-, told us that on the 
groat panic-day he expected every moment to be niim- 
bered with the dead. Ho liad removed with his family 
to the house of a confidential Hindoostaiiee friend, with 
whom he had previously arranged for an asylum in the 
event of an extreme crisis. He there kept himself in 
concealment for one whole day, praying for the speedy 
return of order. Many such instances had occurred in 
that dreadful year ‘'to show the staff that the Bengalees 
were made of.^ And yet there had been raised the cry 
to charge them with a sympathy for the cause of the 
rebels. The Bengalee character is the best defence 
against that charge. Of all the accused persons, the 
Bengalees wore the most unlikely to have been con¬ 
cerned in the hazardous undertaking. Palsied Bengal 
is the least of ah to ho expected to brace its nerves for 
the most energetic of all hnnian actions. The Bongaloo 
lias a talkative humour—^ 119 , appedto. for _ peril, no Jastc 
foi^^olcl steel. The most powerful motives which can 
induce a human being to face danger fail to rouse his 
sluggish nature, and ho watches from a safe distance the 
battle on which depends his own late, and the fate of his 
nation. In nothing- is the Bengalee so CQmpctont as to 
take care of liimself. The greatest of all his solicitudes 
is to run the smallest risk of hurt—to presci'vo liis neck 
from a scrape. Ho can speak daggers, but can look nor 
use nonc\ The ‘ hue of his resolution is sicldiod o’er 
with the pale cast of thought.’ His most favourite 
maxim is that ‘ prudence is the better part of valour.’ 
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Of his own shortcomings, of his non-military character, 
none is so well aware as the Bengalee himself. He is 
fully conscious that his iinwarlike habits are incompati¬ 
ble with his state of independence. He knows very well, 
that if the English were to leave him master of himself 
this day, he would on the next have to a 2 :)ply to the 
British Parliament for succour with ejhstles styled The 
G}:oans of the Bengalee. He would have to represent 
that the IVIussulmans and Hindoostanees, on the one 
hand, chase him into the sea and forests; the sea and 
forests, on the other, throw him back u 2 )on the Mussul¬ 
mans and Hindoostanees. ‘Hothing extenuate, nor 
set down aught in malice’—a Young Bengal as yet has 
only the ‘nodosities of the oak without its strength, and 
the contorsions of the sibyl without the ins23iration.’ 

Excursion to SarnatJi, which is about three miles 
and a half north from the outskirts of the city. It falls 
within the sacred enclosure of the Panch-kosi road, that, 
having a circumference of fifty miles, forms the bound¬ 
ary of the jurisdiction of Biseswara, and is guarded and 
defended by the deified Kotwal Bhojumbnath, his Hand- 
pan, and other agents, from evil sipirits and evil per¬ 
sons—or, ill othc]’ words, which marks the traditional 
extent of Benares that covered the area within its ch- 
cuit in the remote Hindoo ages. The city thus cii’cum- 
scribed refers to that most ancient city of the early 
Brahininic and Buddhislic c^iochs—of the G^upta and 
Pal periods, which occupied a more inland site and ex¬ 
tended within inbrc enlarged limits than is done by 
modern Benares. Of tlie existence of this great city, 
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tlie remams at SariiatK and on the banks of the Barana 
afford the most convincing proofs. Sarnath is spoken 
of in the Coylon annals as having formed an integral 
part of ancient Benares. It is famous amongst the Bud¬ 
dhists as the scone whore Buddha ^ turned the wheel of 
the law/ and may bo distinguished as having been the 
Buddhist Benares from that of the Brahmins. The 
name of Sarnath, construed to moan the ^ Bull-Lord ^ as 
well as the ‘Best Lord/ is said to have been derived 
from a small Brahminical temi)lc of Shiva, on the spot. 
But, most i)rohably, the appellation is Buddhistic, and 
has a reference to Buddha under the name of Saran- 
ganathi or the ‘Lord of Boor/ to conhrin which sup¬ 
position there is still a lake called 8arang TaJ, as well 
as a rdiuna, or antelope preserve, in the neighbourhood. 
Sarnath must be supposed to have been in its highest 
splendour under the Griipia kings of Maghada and the 
Pal kings of Groiir. Its destruction must be traced to 
the antagonism of the Brahmins, and is to bo dated 
from the middle of the eleventh or the beginning of the 
twelfth century. In the lapse of ages, there has ac¬ 
cumulated a soil under which He buried the ruins of tlie 
temples, colleges, hospitals, and tombs of a people, who 
have ceased to exist for eight long centuries. Until 
lately, numorous statues and idols of Buddhistic worship), 
together with many carved stones, were strewed about 
the spot, but which were carted away and thrown into 
the Barana to servo as a breakwater to the piers of the 
bridge over that stream. 

JD/iameJc, which is probably an abbreviation of the 
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Sanscrit Dharma-ojmJosal'a, or tlio Teacher of 'VYiscIom, 
is the great stone Buddhist stupa that forms tho i:)rmci- 
pal object of curiosity at Sarnath. It is a solid round 
tower, 93 feet in diaihcter at the base, and 110 feet 
above the surrounding ruins, but 128 feet above the 
general level of the country. The louder part of the 
structure, to a height of 43 feet, is built entirely of 
Ohunar stone, and the upper part of large bricks that 
were in fashion amongst tho ancient Hindoos. The 
building is ornaniontod witli beautiful niches, and xichly 
carved bands forming scrolls of the lotus plant, ‘ with 
graceful stalks, dolicato leaves, tender buds, and full¬ 
blown flowers.’ There are also elegant representations* 
of the Chaekwa or Brahmini Goose, as well as human 
figures seated upon lotus flowers, and holding branches 
of that plant in their hands. ^lYitli the single excep¬ 
tion of tho Taj Mahal at Agra,’ says General Ounniiig- 
hara, ^ there is no other Indian building that has been 
so often described as tho groat Buddhist tower at Sar¬ 
nath.’ It is said to have been built by Asoca on the 
spot where Buddlm first turned tho wheel of the law, 
and forms a building twenty-one centuries old. Fa 
Ilian saw it in tho beginning of the fiftli century, and 
distinguishes it as one of Mho eight divine towers com¬ 
memorating the acts of Buddha’s lerrestrial career.’ 
Hw^en Thsang visited it a hundred and forty years later, 
and saw enshrined in it ^a copper figure of Buddlia 
represented in the act of turning the wheel of tho law ’ 
—or a statue of Buddha tho Teacher, Mvith his haiuls 
raised over his breast, and the thumb and forefinger of 
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the right hand placed on the little finger of the left 
hand for the purpose of enforcing his argument/ In 
these times, many a scientific gentleman is attracted to 
visit the curious and venerahle tower for archmologioal 
investigation. In the opinion of Major Kittoe, ^the 
arrangement of this tower was j)rccisely the same as at 
Eangoon, rows and rows of small temples, umbrellas, 
pillars, &c., around the great tope/ 

In the neighhoiirhood of the Dhamelc, is the ruin of 
another large brick shipa. In 1794 this tower was first 
excavated by the Dewan of Cheyte Sing to obtain bricks 
^for tho erection of a bazar, when Hwo vessels of stone 
and green marble, one inside the otliei-, had been dis¬ 
covered, the inner vessel containing a few human bones, 
some decayed pearls, gold loaves, and other jewels of no 
value, along with a statue of Buddha, bearing an in- 
scilption dated in Samvat 1083, a.d. 1020/ It is re¬ 
corded in this inscription, that ‘Mahi Pala, Eajah of 
Gonra (Bengal), having worshipped the lotus-like feet 
of Sree Bharinarasi (Buddha), caused to be erected in 
Kasi hundreds of Isana and OhUragkcmta. Sri Sf/iim 
Pal and his younger brother Vasanta Pal having re¬ 
stored religion, raised this tower with an inner chamber 
and eight large niches/ This was a relic tower, sup¬ 
posed to have originally been a hemispherical diqxi, 82 
feet in diameter, and not less than 50 feet in height. 
It has been reduced to a ruin by the vandalism of Oheyte 
8 ing’s Pewan. 

Ghoukandi^ or Lun-lm’-kodnn, so called from the leap 
of an Ahiv by the name of Liiri from its top, is a lofty 
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mound of solid brickwork, surmounted witk an octag‘onaI 
building. Hwen Tlisang describes tbis tower to baye 
been ‘ no less than 300 feet in beigbt. Tbe lofty monu¬ 
ment sparkled with tbe raresf and most precious jewels. 
It was not ornamented with rows of nicbes, neither bad 
it tbe usual bcll-sbaped cupola, but its summit was 
crowned with a sort of religious vase, turned upside 
down, on tbe top of wbicb was an arrow.’ The upper 
portion of the building no longer exists, and tbe mound 
in question has lost muck of its original loftiness— 
measuring now not more than 98 feet iix beigbt. Tbe 
octagonal building on tbe top was raised by Hoomayoon, 
with an inscription over one of the doorways, recording 
its erection as a memorial of that emperor’s ascent of 
tbe mound. 

Tbe once flourishing condition of Sarnatb, is per¬ 
haps mysteriously aUudod to in tbe Katii-hhund. The 
account of the glorious roigix of Divodasa, and tbe uni¬ 
versal adoption of Buddhism by tbe males and females 
of tbe city, may be understood as referring to tbe bene¬ 
ficent administration of the Buddhist Kings of Gour, 
and their conversion of Benares into a Buddhistic city. 
The bumiliaiiou of tbe Sbivites seems to be indicated by 
the myth of Shiva’s exit from Benares, and bis exile on 
Mount Mandar, Tbe god is represented as having be¬ 
come disconsolate for Ibo loss of bis favourite city, and 
to liaA^e at various times bad recourse to tbe aid of 
Brahma, Surya, Ganesba, and others for its recovery. 
Tbis is, perhaps, meant to state that tbe various .sects 
of those divinities, embarlciug in a common cause, made 
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only fruitless efforts from time to timo to subvert a re¬ 
ligion wMcli bad tbo powerful support of tbe sovereign. 
The hopeless Shivites bad to bido tbeir time till tbo 
Eajabs of Kanougc, becoming predominant in the land, 
annexed Eoimros under tbeii' sway in ibc elevontb cen¬ 
tury. Tbe Kanougians of that period wore staneb be¬ 
lievers in tbo Puranic creed. It was from Kanouge 
that Bengal bad afterwards to indent for Brulimins to 
restore Hindoo orthodoxy in that benighted and heretic 
land. Tbe success of the Hanougians produced a strong 
reaction in favour of the Sbivites. Tboj'' now rose up 
in arms, and put forth tbeir whole strmigtb for tbo re¬ 
entry of Shiva into Benares—the restitution of bis wor¬ 
ship in that city. I^ever did sect over sect tiiuinpb 
with such signal .success. The Buddhists wore over¬ 
powered rapidly, completely, and foi’ ever. d.’bcir tem¬ 
ples and towers wore razed to tbo ground so us not to 
leave a trace of them behind. Tbe images of tbeir gods 
were torn from tbeir sliriiies, defaced and broken, and 
then flung into the streets. Tbeir inoiia.sterios and col¬ 
leges were attacked as dons of bercssios. Tbe monks of 
tbe one, and tbo professors of tbe otlier, were bunted 
with ail iinplucablo revenge. The inhabitants were at¬ 
tacked, and allowed no refuge but in flight and dis¬ 
persion. All Sarnatb was reduced to ashes, and in 
that fair city reigned only desolation and silence. Tbe 
vestiges yet discernible boar abundant marks of tbe 
agency of fire, wliicJi bad been emiiloycd by tbo Brah¬ 
mins to exterminate tbeir enemies, and uproot all land¬ 
marks of tbe existence of Sariiatb. To quote Major 
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Kittoe: ^ all lias been sacked and burnt, priests, temples, 
idols, all together. In some places bones, iron, timber, 
idols, &c., are all fused into huge heaps; and this has 
happened more than once.’ Proofs of a great final 
catastroj)ho by fire have been afforded by ^pieces of 
charred wood with nails slicking in some of them,’ 
‘ stores of unhusked rice only partially burnt,’ and ^ evi¬ 
dent traces of fire on the stone pillars, nmbi'ollas, and 
statues.’ From 'the remains of ready-made wheaten 
cakes,’ and from ^portions of wheat and other grain 
spread out in one of the cells,’ the destruction of Sarnath 
is concluded to have been ‘ both sudden and unexpected.’ 
8iich a conclusion is well borne out by the following 
account of Mr Thomas, late Judge of Benaros‘ The 
chambers on the oaslorn side of the stpiarc were found 
filled with a strange medley of uncooked food, hasiily 
abandoned on tbeir floors,—pottery of everyday life, 
nodes of brass']^)roduced apparently by the molting down 
of the cooking vessels in common use. Above these 
again were the. remnants of the charred timbers of the 
roof, with iron nails still remaining in them, above 
wdiich again appeared broken bricks mixed with earth 
and rubbish to the height of the extant walls, some six 
feet from the original flooring. Every item here bore 
evidence of a complete conflagration, and so intense 
seems to have been the heat, that in portions of the wall 
still standing, the clay, which formed the substitute for 
lime in binding the brick-work, is baked to a similar 
consistency with the bricks themselves. In short, all 
existing indications lead to a necessary inference that 
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tlie destruction of tlic building, by wbomsoever caused, 
was effected by fire applied by tbc band of an extermin¬ 
ating adversary, ratbor tban by any ordinary accidental 
conflagration/ 

Tbe work of excavation at Sarnatb bad been going 
on until a recent period, Tbe idols and sculptures dug 
up from tliat place bave scarcely turned out in an entire 
state. Many of these curiosities arc deposited in tbe 
museum of tbe Benares College. Among tbe various 
articles exbumed tbe most remarkable are ^pestles and 
mortar silk (or flat stones for inasbing), loonr/as, &o., 
&c., found in a large quadrangle or Iiospilal,’ ‘ fine speci¬ 
mens of carved bricks;’ ‘beads of Buddha, made of 
pounded bricks and road-earth, coated with fine sbell- 
lime, in beautiful preservation;’ ‘a fine bead of a female 
in white marble (partly calcined), and a portion of 
tbe arm; ’ ‘ two stone umbrellas, one in fragments 
(burnt) of six feet diameter, musbroom-sbapod, and an- 
otber, also burnt, but not broken, elegantly carved in 
scroll on ,tbe inside, but nearly defaced by the action of 
saltpetre;’ ‘a square, elaborately corniced block, that 
was tbe scat of tbe Teacher for the daily reading and 
expounding of tbe Buddbist Scriptures ; ’ and ‘ an im- 
jnession in burnt clay, of a seal. If inch in diameter, 
with two linos of Sanscrit, surmounted by a lozongo- 
sliapod device, with two recumbent deer as supporters.’ 
Tlie device of tbc two deer is said to j)rove that tbo seal 
belonged to a monk of tbo Door Park monastery at 
Sarnatb, w'bose name is stated in the- inscription to have 
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been Sri Saddharma Uakshita, or tbo cberislier of tbo 
true Bbarnniia. 

According to Hwen Tbsaug, there were no less than 
30 monasteries at Sarnath, containing about 3000 monks. 
These edifices must have been of various ages—^liaving 
been built from time to time during the ascendancy of 
Buddhism from the time of Asoca to that of the Gupta 
dynasty. Their number must have increased under the 
Pal kings of Bengal. Few of the Buddhistic buildings 
have escaped the ruthless hand of spoliation. The 
Brahmins demolished the greater number of them, and 
raised upon their sites temples, which in their turn were 
again converted into mosques by the IVTahomedaiis. 
Upon the sites of Buddliist tom|)lcs and from the mate¬ 
rials of Buddhist monasteries, did the Brahmins build 
their shrines of Ad-Biseswara, of Kirt-Biseswara, of 
Banee Madhoo, the Bakarya Foonrl, and others. Many 
of these fell into the hands of the Mussulmans, and were 
altered and modified by them to form the Mosque of 
AurungzebCj the Kangura Mosque, the Alamgiri ]Mosque, 
and the Ohoukhamba Mosque. Of the early Vedist 
Benares there probably exist no remains, and supposing 
them to do, it is difficult to recognize them. But the 
debris of Buddhist Benares ^ may be traced in the mtd- 
titude of carved stones, portions of capitals, shafts, bases, 
friezes, architraves, and so forth—inserted into modern 
buildings in the northern and north-western quarters of 
the city. These fragments exhibit a great diversity of 
style, from the severely simple to the exceedingly ornate, 
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and are in tlicmselvos a suiBcicnt proof of tlie former 
existence of "buildings, of styles of arcMtccture cor¬ 
responding to tliemsolvcs, yet differing in many im¬ 
portant resjpccts from tlie stylos of modern Hindoo and 
Iffaliomcdun structures, and coinciding with those of 
ancient temples and monasteries of the Grupta and pre- 
Gupta periods, the ruins of which arc still existing in 
various parts of India/ ItN cither indicates a great 
ignorance or deep craftiness of the present Brahmins to 
state that Benares forms the city of Shiva from an un¬ 
fathomable antiquity, when Buddha liad been worship¬ 
ped there for more than a thousand years, when the 
temple of Ad-Biseswara may he detected to have been 
raised upon the ruins of a Buddhist monastery, and 
when the Kasi of the early Hindoos occupied a different 
site from that of Benares, which, in poxiular tradition, 
is said to have been built and named by Rajah Banar, 
XU’obably at some pjcriod between the fifth and eighth 
centuries of the Christian ora—a x^criod remarkable for 
the influence once possessed by the followers of Sliiva, 
and for those desolating wars of Samhhu find Ni-sanihlm 
(Sbivites and Buddhists), which are magnified to have 
been the most bloody in the annals of Hindoo warfare. 



CHAPTER YII. 


Octoher 2G.— East as four wliccls and a four-logged 
animal could carry us^ we were on our way to Allaha¬ 
bad. The night was high when we passed by G(jpi- 
guiige, missing that place of mutiny-notoriety. By 
eight o’clock this morning wo had glibly rolled over a 
road seventy-two miles long, and stood upon the left 
bank of the Granges. On the other side rose in ■\dew the 
city of Pururava, the Pratishthana of the Aryas, the 
Prayag of the Piiranists, and the Allahabad of Akbar. 
The river intervened, and on its surface lay the bridge 
of boats floating like a leviathan. The bridge was yet 
incomplete for an oj)ening in the middle,—and it told 
much against om patience to lose two precious hours in 
crossing by the ferry of a primitive age. 

The first thing we did on landing was to go at once 
to the famous prayacj or junction of the Ganges and 
Jumna. It was not until standing upon that tongue of 
land, where the two holy streams have met, that we felt 
ourselves really in the city of AUaliahml. The Ganges 
at Calcutta is scarcely an interesting object to tbe dull 
eye of familiarity. Tlie Ganges at Benares is forgotten 
in the more absorbing associations of the city of Shiva. 
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Bat tlae Ganges at Allaliabad is contemplated as tlie 
eternal river, which rolls on, watering the fairest valley 
of the earth, and forms the imperial liighv/ay on which 
pass and repass ton tliousaiid fleets through every day 
of the year. From the grandeur of its aspect and its 
importance in the economy of nature, it has become an 
object of the most devout veneration alike in the eyes ‘ 
of the Brahmaites, Sliivites, and Yishnuvites. There is 
the floating bridge of boats—^in which a warmer imagin- 
Eition than ours might see the fabled elephant wdiich 
vaunted to withstand the force of its mighty stream. 

The Jumna, a novel sight, was for the flrst time be¬ 
held, with enthusiasm. Deeply sunk below high craggy 
hanks, rolled slowly on a sluggish stream of crystal blue 
water. This was the Jumna—^tho KrdincU of our fore¬ 
fathers, a name associated in the Hindoo mind with the 
adventures of many an ancient Bajah and Bishi—the 
loves of Badha and Krishna. The spot where the sister 
Nuddeos (Greek Kaiades) meet, makes a magnificent 
prospect. The Ganges has a turbid, muddy current— 
the Jumna, a sparkling stream. Each at first tries to 
keep itself distinct, till, hapjiy to meet after a long 
parting, they run into each other’s embrace, and losing 
themselves into one, flow in a comnipif stream. The 
Ganges strikes the fancy as more matronly of the two 
—the Jumna, a gayer youthful sister. 

There is certainly more of poetry than philosophy . 
in all ‘the religions professed by mankind. The Swer- 
ga •’ of the Puraiiists, the ' Paradise ’ of the Mahomedans, 
and the ‘ Last Judgment Day ’ of the Christians, trans- 
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cend all Homeric poetry, Beligioii is diffident to address 
itself purely to the understanding, which is cold and 
, cautious to accei^t its statements. It therefore seeks the 
aid of poetry to help its cause. This explains the rea¬ 
son why lovely spots and romantic heights are particu¬ 
larly chosen for places of worship. There is scarcely a 
lovelier spot than the prayay of AUahahad. The hroad 
expanse of waters, the verdant hanks, and the pictur¬ 
esque scenery, tell upon the mind and fascinate the pil¬ 
grim. Here, therefore, has superstition fixed a place for 
puriheatiou, through which it is obligatory on a Hindoo 
to pass on his arrival at Alhihahad. The purification 
falls little short of an ordeal. You liiiye first to suhnAt 
youiBelLtQJthe.application of the razor from the top of 
the head to the toes of the feet—the eyebrows and eye¬ 
lashes even not forming exceptions; and for every hair 
thus thrown off, you are promised ^ a million of years’ 
residence in heaven.’ Few rites are more absiud in the 
history of sui^erstilion, and it is unaccountable why no 
other has been preferred to this shocking operation— 
when hairs have their so great importance in physiology, 
and their value in the esteem of beauty. Milton bus 
adorned bis Adam with ‘ liyacin thine locks ’ and Eve 
with ‘ dishevelled tresses.’ The ‘ Rape of the Lock ’ 
sets forth the inestimable value of a lady’s ringlet. Long 
boards gave name'to a nation—tbo Ijombards, A Silch 
is never so much offended as when you touch him by 
the board—the great facial characteristic of manhood, 
never allowed hy him to be profaned by t]ie razor. Ask 
a doctor, and he will say he has known women in a 
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high delirium refuse at the sacrifice of their lives to part 
with their hair, given them ^ to draw hearts^after fifiem 
tangled in amorous nets/ But squatting in little booths 
CTc’cted upon the edge of the waters, and mumbling their 
prayers like the gibberish indicted in swearing a jury, 
do the Pandas of AUahabad contrive to shoep-shear their 
pilgrims without distinction of sox, agc,_ or rank. The 
male pilgrim strips himself almost naked, and sits to 
pass through the hands of the barber. There were some 
half dozen men whom we saw to undergo the process of 
hideous disfigurement. The fellows looked, sans their 
eye-brows, like idiots past all hope, and unrecognizable 
even by their own mothers. Certainly, the ceremony 
is ‘ more honoured in the breach than in the observance.’ 

In the Hindoo calendar, this month of Octoher is 
especially sacred for ablntion. If it were possible to 
take in a photograph of the G-anges from the Himalayas 
to the sea,—^Irow its banks would present an endless 
succession of ghauts^ all crowded with men and women, 
some dipping, others sipping, and the rest worshipping, 
in every imaginable form of devotion. But tho especial 
great me/a.here is held every year on the full moon in 
(Tanuai ^—Magliai jTrayaga% as the common Hindoo 
saying goes. The holy fair lasts then about two months, 
and attracts people from far and near. Tho whole space 
that is seen to extend from the extreme point of the 
junclioii to the Mahratta Bund, is then* covered with 
tents and temporary shops. The x>lace is then thronged 
by devotees, mendicants, merchants, and sight-seers of 
all castes and professions. But since the mutiny, in 
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which the high-caste Brahmins of Hindoostan made a 
last effort to revive their ancient hierarchy, this gather¬ 
ing of men has been disallowed to take place under the 
immediate ramparts of the fort. The priesthood at Alla¬ 
habad formerly niunbered nearly fifteen hundred fami¬ 
lies. In their nmncrical greatness, and impatience 
under the restraints imposed upon their greed, many of 
'them presumed to talce advantage of the rebellion. But 
by bidding defiance to the authority of their sovereign, 
they only placed themselves from the fiying-pan into 
the fire. Those who had too anxiously desired to get 
quit of the Sahibs, whose presence hampered the free 
exercise of their rapacity, had to save tlieir necks by 
breaking up and dispersing themselves—and who are 
now begging their bread in obscure towns, and hiding 
their heads under huts in the jungles. Their difficulty 
has become the pilgrim’s opportunity. 

After Benares, everything looks poor and paltry at 
Allahabad, and justifies its nickname of Fakeorabad. 
But when first impressions give way, the place is re¬ 
garded with a better feeling. More sight-seeing really 
deserving of the name is enjoyed here than at the great 
ecclesiastical metropolis of India, There, things are 
seen only through the camera-obscura of religion. Here, 
are objects to gratify a rational mind. Allahabad is a 
large and straggling station. The houses are few and 
scattered over a considerable space. The town princi¬ 
pally extends along the Jumna; but Daragunge on the 
Ganges in a populous quarter. The roads are broad, 
and shaded at intervals with fine old trees. 

20 
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Ajoodliya and Allahabad were the first cities fonnded 
by tlie Aryan conquerors in the plains of India. To I 
Pururavuj modern statesmen must concede tbc credit of I 
forestalling tliein in the choice of this well-defended and | 
central spot for the scat of G-OTornment. Forty ccntii- ,,J. 
lies have effaced every trace of the scenes in which that ‘ 
monarch loved to Indulge with Ms Urvasi—and of the 
city in which reigned the good kings of old Hahusa; 

Yayati, Puru, Pushyanta, and Jlharat. In a place of 
such great antiquity and renown as this, it is a pity that ' 
no vestiges should exist to tell the tale of its former ages 
—that there shoidd he no Hindoo monuments to give 
notions of ancient Hindoo history. i 

Ho fact connected with the name of Allahabad is so I 
interesting, and at the same time so little known, as that 
of its having once boen a Uepuhlican State in the heart 
of ancient India. To trace the royal lineage of Buddha, 
his biographers review, one by one, the various dynasties 
of Hindoo Princes, and take exception to the house of 
Pandoo, for its illegitimate origin. The line of the 
Benares Bajahs is dismissed for one reason—tho line of ; 

- the Kanouge Bajahs for another. The znstanco of Al¬ 
lahabad is rejected on the score of its having been a 
Bepuhlic, in which the people obeyed no Bajah. It would 
make an interesting chapter in the history of our nation, 
if research can elicit further matter about this ancient 
Hindoo state. 

The name of Prayag must have been adopted in an 
age when superstition attached a peculiar sanc'jiity to the 
spot. It was in use when Hwen Thsang came in the 
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seventli century. The Hindoo legends state the place 
to form a Triveni, or the meeting of three waters. One 
sees the Ganges and Jimina to form a magnificent con¬ 
fluence. But the third stream, Seraswattce, is in vain 
looked for with aU the straining a man can give to his 
eyes. They say, she was coming down the country, hut 
encountering on the way with hideous demons making 
a frightful noise, she disappeared among the sands on 
the north-west of Delhi. Travelling thence slowly and 
incognita beneath tlie earth, she at length met with 
Gunga and Jmnoona at Allahabad. Tears triclded down 
her cheeks as she related the story of her misfortunes, 
and she had been too much affrighted to assume again 
her visible form. This is but a mystified ahusion to 
the swallowing up of the river Seraswattee (Oaggar) by 
a violent earthquake. The frightful noises are those 
which accompany the natural phenomenon of an agita¬ 
tion of the earth. The trickling tears refer, perhaps, to 
the percolating water, which oozes through the walls of 
a subterranean temple at the Prayag. 

In Allahabad, the most consj)icuous object of interest 
is the fort, which towers up with a massive face of rich 
red sohd masonry from the waters of the Ganges and 
lumna. The fort has the same best situation in all the 
town, that the town has in all India. Originally Hin¬ 
doo-built, there is no Imowing the age of this citadel. 
Ho doubt, it must have been an important stronghold, 
which has witnessed the rise and fall of many an ancient 
Hindoo prince,—^who should not be supposed to liave 
carried on only a cat-and-dog warfare, or fought battles 
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like tlie frogs and mice of Homer. There is unimpeach¬ 
able evidence of their having understood war, and all 
its manoGuvres, sieges, and blockades, as Imown in their 
age. Their valour is attested by the Greeks to have 
been superior to that of any other Asiatic nation. Their 
armies were composed of the sextuple division of horse, 
foot, chariots, elephants, commissariat, and navy. In 
the art of fortification they wore not less proficient. 

It was Menu’s solemn advice to every Hajali, ‘ to build 
a strong fort with turrets and battlements in the place j 
of his residence, and to protect it wdtli a deep moat on ; 

all sides.’ The effect of this authoritative dictum is well j 

seen in the numerous hill-forts and others, which bristle ' i 
yet in many parts of our peninsula. Judging from the i 
remains of foriified works elsewhere, the ancient Hindoo I 
fort of Allahabad may safely be presumed to have been 
a noble and impregnable stronghold, which' was well 
fitted to stand against all catapults and battering-rams, 
but not against artillery; against all archeiy, but not 
against Armstrongs; against flotillas of boats and gal¬ 
leys dropping down the Jumna or Ganges, but not 
against steamers or floating wooden towers. Leaving 
in abeyance the question of superiority and inferiority 5 
between the fatlier and the son, between the predecessor 
and the successor, between the forerunner and the out¬ 
runner,—^there is no denying, that the Hindoo prince, 
wlioGver he may have been, who first fixed upon the 
site, and started the idea, and chalked out the circum- 
vallation of this fortress, is entitled to the credit of 
having raised that key-stone of the empire, which at a 
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distant day served to decide tlie fate of the Englisli in 
India. 

Time, neglect, and the ravages of war had disman¬ 
tled the Hindoo fort, by laying prostrate on the ground 
its towers and battlements in heaps of ruins. Only 
some bare walls stood weathering out the elements. 
The natural advantages of the sj)ot and the hoary ruins 
attracted the observant eye of Akber. To guard his 
empire on the west ho built the fort of Attock. To 
guard his empire on the east ho ^ rebuilt tlie fort of 
Allahabad. The massive walls raised by Hindoo hands, 
which yet stood their ground, were included in the new 
buildings. But iraprovoments which had become neces¬ 
sary by a progress in the art of fortification, were intro¬ 
duced to meet the wants of the age. To the strength 
of high towers and ramparts ‘ garnished with Saracenic 
loop-holes, and embrasures, and peep-holes,’ was added 
the beauty of splendid portals and palatial halls, to 
make the fort worthy of the greatest of all the Mahom- 
edan rulers of India. Thus rebuilt and resuscitated, the 
fort once more resumed its importance in the land—and 
the name of Allahabad was conferred uj)on the city. 
The Hindoos are not wanting to ascribe a secret which 
influenced Akber in all these proceedings. They held 
him to have been a Hindoo in a former birth—that he 
enclosed in his body the soul of a devout Brahmin, who 
had in a past age borne the name of Miicuuda, and had 
taken a fancy to become the emperor of India—not at all 
a preposterous wish for a Brahmin of old, but whicli 
would in our age have proscribed him either to a mad- 
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house, or chains, or transportation beyond the seas. 
To attain the great object of his ambition, Mncnnda had 
besought the intercession of the gods. The gods had 
declared to him, that imlcss ho first died and was born 
again, it could not become practicable for him to obtain 
the emperorship. UsTothing daunted, the ambitious 
Brahmin agreed to go through the penance of a trans¬ 
migration, on condition of remembering his antecedents 
in the next generation. This again was so extravagant 
a request as to have been beyond the power of the gods 
to grant. He had, therefore, been directed to engrave 
upon a brass-plate the events he particularly wished to 
remember, and then to bury the plate in a spot which 
he was promised to he able to make out in his future 
life. Miieunda duly carried out the injimctions of the 
gods by going over to Prayag, burying the plate, and. 
then burning himself to death. It pleased the gods to 
have him doomed to the probation of a- short transmi¬ 
gration. In nine months after his death, he was per¬ 
mitted to generate in the womb of Sultana Hamida 
Banu, and to take his birth at Amercote in tlie charac¬ 
ter of Akber. That emperor had not been many years 
upon his throne, before he went over to Allahabad, and 
easily discovering the spot, dug up the brass-plate as 
well as the tongs, gourd, and deer-skin of his former 
anchorite existence. Indeed, there were ostensible 
grounds for the Hindoos to claim Akbor as a prince of 
their race, when that emperor had a Hindoo wife—the 
princess Jodii Baio; had a Hindoo daughter-in-law— 
the Marwareo wife of Jehangeer;—^had a Hindoo general 
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—Raj all Maun Smg; 'liad a Hindoo financier—tlie 
Raj all Toder Mull j liad a Hindoo favourito—tlie Raj all 
Recrbul; bad a Hindoo songster—Tansen; when he 
had many other Hindoo officers and Hindoo pundits 
always about him, when much in his court savoured of 
the Hindoo, and when he had in a manner Hiudooized 
himself by his ardent devotediioss to the cause of Hindoo 
welfare. 

Rrom the Hindoo to the Mahomodan—from the 
Mahomedan to the English, the fort has undergone a 
successive modernization. In its Mogid style, it typified 
a heavily-accoutred and unwieldy Mogul soldier. In 
its present state, it appears capped and buttoned up in 
a tight English uniform. If the castle now has a less 
imposing appearance, it has certainly gained in sub¬ 
stantial strength from a more scientific plan of defence. 
The lofty towers of Mogul engineering ‘have been 
pruned into bastions and ravelins on Vaubaii’s system.^ 
The high solid ramparts of stone have been topped with 
turf parapets. Then there is a ^ fine broad glacis, with 
a deep ditch, draw-bridges, portcullis, and all the mate¬ 
rial appearances of a great fortress.’ Hature and art so 
fortify this renowned citadel, that standing on a point 
enclosed by the barriers of two magnificent rivers, it 
bids defiance to every Hative Power in India, and re¬ 
quires for 'its reduction a regular siege, according to 
European tactics. To a Bengalee, with his completely 
anti-military head and habits, the fort appears 
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The importance of tke fort of Allahabad was never 
so apparent as in the days of the Sepoy rebellion. In 
an early stage of that rebellion, Sir Henry Lawrence 
had telegraphed 'to keep Allahabad safo.^ hSir James 
Outran! 'wrote the most pressing and the most mas¬ 
terly state-paj)er respecting the paramount necessity of 
securing Allahabad,’ and eventually it proved the ark 
of refuge to the English. One by one, all over Ilin- 
doostan, every cantonment had been burned, every gar¬ 
rison massacred, every jail let open, and eveiy tz’casiiry 
plundered. Of that mighty Anglo-Indian Power, ■which 
.held the heir of the house of Timoor under pension, 
which had overturned the thrones of Ilydcr and Pun- 
jeet, sold the state-jewels of Hagporc by i^ublic auction, 
exiled the king of Lucknow to a swamp on the Hooghly, 
sent an army to set up a king at Cabul, and ecpdppod a 
fleet to chastise his Celestial Majesty, everything had 
suddenly collai)sed. Throughout all Upper India, 
Allahabad remained the only spot for a footing. There, 
on the promontory in which the Doah has terminated, 
and behind tlie bulwarks round which break the foam 
of the Granges and Jumna, hunted to the last asylum, 
the last strangers had turned desperately at bay. 
Though the country before them was like a raging sea 
upheaving with tho waves of rebellion, and the coiuitry 
behind jn’cscnted tho same tempestuous scene,—though 
the City of Pefuge floated like a tossing ship that ex¬ 
pected every moment to founder in the storm, the feeble 
garrison of invalids, and aged drummers, and a miscel¬ 
laneous party, resolutely stood their mile and a half of 
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groimd. Tlie eyes of all India liad been turned upon 
the little but heroic band, playing at high stakes. 
Fighting against tropical heab hunger, cannon, and 
enormous odds, the handful of men well sustained the 
hot debate,—till detachment after detachment, and 
brigade after brigade, swelled their numbers once more 
to subdue Hindoostan beneath the English yoke. 

Facing the fort is a fine little maUhm which separ¬ 
ates it fromjthe town. Tiro entrance, lying through a 
magnificent portal, is the noblest that Ilishop Ileber 
ever witnessed for a place of arms. By itself, the gate¬ 
way with its high arcades and galleries is not a con¬ 
temptible ]post of strength. The sentinel moving beneath 
the archway, challenges all those under a dark skin who 
apjrroacli the draw-bridge without a passport. Inside 
the fort, the several barracks, the stores of artillery, the 
groups of soldiers at places, and other martial sights 
and sounds, give to it a thorough martial character. 
Just at the angle of the two rivers stands the great 
imperial hall of Akber, 272 feet long, which has been 
fi.tted up into a magnificent armoury. They show in 
this hall the traces of ancient Hindoo masonry. The 
Jumna rolls inimediatcly helow the buildings, and on 
it opens a small wicket, through w’hicli there is a little 
staircase of stone descending to the waters. The Hugid 
ladies formerly residing here used lliis as their hathing- 
ghaut. 

The FataJpooree —a romarkahle place, most probably 
once above-ground, but on which two united rivers have 
deposited their silt and formed a sod. Wc stood where 
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‘ the earth oped her ponderous and marble ja-ws/—and 
saw the steps leading to a yawning cave. But beyond, 
a little way, tho passage was blocked up by the stowage 
of coals. There is a prohibition now to admit j>ilgrims 
to see this cave in the fort, and it is being conveniently 
used as a warehouse. Fifteen years ago, some of our 
relatives visited this interesting cave. They had to 
grope their way through a very dark passage helped by 
the light of a feeble choraf/h. The confined air omitted 
a noisome smell. The saturated earth cooled their 
ardour by a chilling damp. The cave led them to a 
spacious square temple, about seven feet high, the roof 
of which is supported by thick walls and ranges of pil¬ 
lars. In its middle is a large lingam of Shiva, over 
which water is poured by tbe ^Dilgrims. Surrounding 
this presiding deity, are other gods and goddesses of the 
Hindoo Pantheon. Towards the left, is seen a dead 
forked tree, which, with its withered trunk, has stood 
there for several hundred years. This is tho stump of 
an Acfilmyhuf or immortal banyan—said to retain still 
its sap and vitality. But Tieffenthaler saw it leafless in 
his time, a century ago. This tree is also carefully 
watered hy the pilgrims. Hoar it in the wall is an 
aperture, through which tho percolating stream of the 
Seraswatteo is shown to exude its waters. There is also 
anotlicr opening towards the confluence, and pilgrims 
in former times, choosing to explore this passage, often 
unawares or purposely found themselves in a watery 
grave,* 

♦ ‘ Some of tlie victims of superstition auniinny drown tliemaclves 
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If the Patalpooree is to be at all taken for a cave- 
templc, then it ehoald rather be attributed to the Budd¬ 
hists than to the Brahmins. It was the Buddhists who 
had a genius for cave-temples, loft by them in many 
parts of India, and to whom they had become a neces¬ 
sity for pursuing thoir faith without molestation. The 
banyan tree—which is sacred to them and not to the 
Brahmins—greatly favoiirs our supposition. Indeed, 
trees have from an early antiquity been hold sacred in 
eastern systems of theology. The Hebrews had their 
Tree of Life, the Zoroastrians thoir JELoma, and the Yed- 
ists thoir Soma. But it was not until the Buddhists 
had invested the banyan tree with a sacred character 
that veneration for trees came into sectarian fashion in 
India, and the JSel was dedicated to Shiva, and the 
Toohee to Krishna. The temple must have fallen into 
the hands of the Shivites, like Ellora and Elephanta, 
to account for its having been turned into a shrine of 
thoir god. By no means is religious hostility so much 
gratified as by appropriating and convciding the tem¬ 
ple of an enemy into a shrine for the victorious—^which 
is verily the trampling out of one sect by another. But 

at the junction of the streams; ami this being the most ncciu)taiile of 
all offerings, it is performed with much solemnity, The rapidity with 
which the victim sinks is regarded as a token of his favouvahle ac¬ 
ceptance hy the god of the river. To secure the goofl inclinations of 
the deity, they carry out the devoted pcivon to the middle of the 
stream, after having fastened pots of earth to his feet. Tlie surround- 
ing multitude on the hanks are devoutly contemplating the ceremony, 
and applauding the constancy of the victim, w'ho, animated hy their 
admii’ation, and the .strength of his own faith, keeps a steady and 
resolute countenance, till he an-ives at the spot, when he springs from 
the boat and is instantly swallowed up, amidst universal acclamation.’ 
—Tennants Indian jReoreathn. 
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all this ingenious speculation falls to tlie ground, by- 
taking into consideration the unlitness of a small point 
of land jutting out into the rivers, for anything like 
works of excavation. Physically, it does not seem to 
be -^toII adapted for such undertakings. The banyan 
tree also coidd not have Kved and grovm excluded from 
all sunsliino and air. In all probability, the tomplo 
must have once stood on the surface of the land, and 
lain neglected for ages on the conquest of the SIussul- 
inans, during which the Ganges and Jumna depoi^iting 
their sediments over it, formed a laj^cr of soil. To 
something like an accident it must hare owed its dis¬ 
covery—‘since which it began to be regarded and used 
as a cave-temple, blow that it has been again closed 
up, it may remain so till it hai)23cns to turn oj)en to the 
S 2 )ades of a distant generation, like the vestiges of tliose 
savages whoso rude stone instrumonts arc found iin- 
hodded with the remains of antediluvian animals, or 
buried deep under peat hogs forming the remains of 
primeval forests.* 

* Our cojicludmg romavks arc superfluous, ns the kiurluess of a 
loleraut Government has again let oiioii the temphs to the visit of pil¬ 
grims. Not till the. above had appeared in priut, had \ve met with a 
eo})y of General Canningham’s Areha-iological Report, to find o\ir sur¬ 
mises confirmed therein. It is stated by him, that, according to Hwen 
Thsang, ‘ Allahabad was situated at the confluenee of tlio two rivers, 
but to the west of a large sandy plain. In the midst of the city there 
was a Brahminical temple, to Avhich the presentation of a single x>i(:cc 
of money procured as much merit as that of one thousand pieces else¬ 
where. Before the principal room of the temple there was a large tree 
with wkle-.^spreading hi’auches, which was said to be the dwelling of an 
ii'iil p ■! ir-ii. The tree was surrounded with human bones, 

ib.‘ lo' who had saorifiecd their lives before the tem¬ 

ple,—a custom which had hoen observed from time immemorial. I 
think there can bo little doubt that the famous U’ce here described by 
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The greatest of all ciii’iosities in the Xort is Bhcema’s 
Glada or Lat—the pillar of the Indian Hercules. Pew 
objects met by the tourist in Hindoostan have the same 
intrinsic value that is possessed by the monolith, which 
I’iscs a beautiful shaft thirty-five feet high from the 
ground, in the centre of the green sward facing the 
Ellenborough barracks. The cylindrical column of 
black granite, slightly tapering towuirds the top, has 
stood from a remote period, unaffected by fire or flood, 
and unhurt by the ravages of war. Covering iis sur~ 

tlie CliinGRG ])ilgrim in tlio -well-lniown Hat, or “ BhadowleiW 

banyau treo,” 'which is still an object of worship at Allahabad. This 
tree is now situated imder-groimd at one side of a lullared court, wh'ieh 
'vvould appear to have bc-.-t! on'--" -rl^, C’l''' which is, 1 believe, tho 

remains of the temple liC'C'-iiK ii i-\ llv,.-:! 'liisang. Originally both 
tree and temple must have been on tlie natural ground-level, but from 
the consta-nt accumulation of rubbish they have been gradually oarthe<l 
up until the whole of the lower portion of the teniidc has disappeared 
under-ground. The upper portion has long ago been removed, ariid the 
only access to the Al’shny Hat now avtiilahle is by a flight of steps 
which leads down to a stiuai ' coiui bus 

apparent ly once been open to . ' ' . . to secure 

darkness and m3^stery foi’ the holy Fig tree. The AJi^hay Bat i.s next 
mentiouecl by Abu Itilian as the “ treo of Prag ” in the time of Mahmood 
of ClliiKui. In the seventh centiuy a grent sandy plain, two miles in 
circuit, lay hetween the city and the confluence of the rivers, and as 
the treo was in the midst of the city, it must have been at least one 
mile from the coutluouce, Ihit nine centuries later, in the begiimiiig 
of Akber’s reign, Abdul Kadir ppealcs of tho “ tree from which people 
cast themselves into tlie rivers.” From this stateiueut, T itif<T tluit, 
during the long period that intervened betu’eeu the time of Hwen 
Thsang and that of Akber, the two rivers had gradually carried {lU'uy 
the whole of the groat satidy plain, and had so far enoroaehod upon 
the city a.s to place the holy troo on the very brink of tho water. As 
the old city of Prayag has totallj- di.-Jappearod, we can scamely expevt 
to find any traces' of the varlon.s yuddhi.4 monuments which were 
.seen and described by the Chinese jjilgrim in the Boventh century. 
Indeed, from their position to the south-west of the ci(y, it .seems v(*ry 
probable that they may have been washed away by ihe Jumna even 
before Ihe final abandonment of the city, as the course of that rh'fw 
for three miles above the confluence has been due west and east for 
many centuries past/ 
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face are inscriptions, tlie character of wHcli has long 
become obsolete, and mocked the efforts of spectators 
to interpret tlieir meaning. Generation after genera¬ 
tion in successive ages have looked and marvelled at it, 
as an incomprehensible mystery. In the entire silence 
of history and tradition about it, in ignorance of its 
real origin and object, forgotten in the lapse of time, 
native popular piDinion could scarcely have done better 
than identified it with the club of the heroic Bheoma. 
But the time at length came, when the riddle which 
had puzzled the wits of many an QEdipus was solved,— 
when the mystery veiled in disused Pali was expounded 
to the world,—and when the pillar, revealed in all its 
intents and purposes, stood as a great landmark in the 
void of Indian history, separatmg the ago of truth from 
that of fable and legend. 

In the times when the art of printing was unknown, 
and mankind knew not to speak through the press, 
when placards and printed notifications had yet a long 
time before them to come into fashion, the ancient 
Buddhist kings of India employed durable rocks and 
marhl© fixtures for proclaiming their ukases and gazet¬ 
ting their edicts. The pillar in question is no more 
than one of these ancient fixtures, planted, with many 
others in different parts of India, upwards of two thou¬ 
sand years ago, bj'’ Asoca, to serve as a royal manifesto 
for j)rohibiting cruelty against animals, and calling 
upon the public of ancient India for the erection of 
hospitals and other oliaritahle institutions throughout 
his empire. It was next made use of by Samudra Gup- 
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ta, about the second century of the Oliristian era, for 
tbe record of bis extensive sovereignty over tbo various 
nations of India from Nepal to tbe Deccan, and from 
Guzerat to Assam. Tbe principal inscriptions are in 
Pali, tbe language of ancient Magbada, and in tbo 
Gupta character. In all, there are four of them, in¬ 
cluding flie Persian. This last one is by Jebangeer, 
who has interpolated bis name and lineage through 
tbo middle of tbe most ancient of tbe three inscriptions 
—^thereby making ^confusion worse confounded,’ and 
exciting your 

‘Wonder liovv the devil he got in there.’ 

The column is obeliskal, and its top ornamented with 
carvings of tbe lotus or tidip. This similarity to tbe 
customs of tbe Egyptians is not accidental, but tbe re¬ 
sult of a familiar intercourse with those people. All 
Asoca’s columns appear to be of tbe same height—forty- 
two feet and seven inches, inclusive of the part under¬ 
ground. Tbe one at Penares and tbe one at Allahabad 
measure exactly tbe same altitude. Tbo columns were 
erected only in large, populous, and opulent cities. 
Though tbe capital of tbe Lunar Princes bad been re¬ 
moved to Hastinapoor, and tbougli Menu or tbe Maba- 
barat makes no allusion to the name of Allahabad, still 
its importance in tbe third century before Christ is 
established beyond a doubt by this column of Asoca- 
Dp to this day, male and female Hindoo pilgrims re¬ 
turning from tbe north-west, speak of this column as 
tbe remarkable Qada of Bhccmaj though it is now a 
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quarter of a century since its meaning lias been ex¬ 
plained to tbe world by tbe maii^ to whose memory lias 
been erected tbe gbaut from wbicb Grovornors-Gencral 
quit tbe shores of India. 

In the Kogul tunes, Allahabad was the princijiality 
of the Mogul heir-apparent. Here Jehangeor exercised 
his Shazadaship—chiefly spending his time in the com¬ 
pany of his young Marwnree wife, the sister of Hajah 
Maun. But before long, the Eajputiiee princess put an 
end to her life by swallowing poison—disgusted as much 
to see her husband and son live upon terms of the cat 
and dog, as probably to drag on a life made intolerable 
by the nauseating breath,of an onion-aiid-garlic-eating 
Mahomedan husband—a breath not less repugnant 
to a Hindoo woman than is the effluvium of cigars to 
an English woman.* It cost the English very little 
trouble to get possession of Allahabad. There was one 
Hiijeef Khan, who was well acquainted with the fort¬ 
ress, and who pointed out the weakest part. It was 
speedily breached, and the garrison made no delay to 
evacuate the place. 

Great numbers of Bengalees abound in Allahabad, 
some six thousand. Their errands are various—^lealth, 
'svealth, and pilgrimage. Onr doctor had a friend here 
with whom we were to ^mt up for the night. In search- 

* Slomnii relates ‘that ISTooj’ Jehan bad invitod the mother of 
Kluisero .to look Avith her down a well in the court-yard of her apart¬ 
ments hy moonlight; and as she did so, sire threAv her in. As soon as 
she saw that she had ceased to stniggle she gave tlie alarm, and i^ro- 
tended that she had fallen in by accident.’ This must refer to another 
rival Aviiom Noor Johan Avauted to remoA^e, and not to Kliusero’s 
mother. 
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iiig for Hs lioiise was best disclosed to us the straggling 
. character of the city. To the question where such a one 
lived, the reply was cloh coss; where the Kydgunge, doh 
GOSS; where the Oolonelgimge, the Ghowk, the Bailway 
station, the invariable reply was doh coss. Coming un¬ 
expectedly in a battalion upon our host, it did not 
inconvenience him in the least to give us a hearty wel¬ 
come. In the true spirit of a fas' 
inone3’'-expending Kayust, Baboo 
to keep, an open house and table for all liis friends pass¬ 
ing on, and from, a tour to the Upper Provinces. He 
gave us lots of good eating and drinking, and comfort¬ 
able housing in an uj)per-room. The night was sx^ent 
up to a late hour in hearing tales of the mutiny,—^v^hich 
is, and long shall be, the toxhc in every inan^s mouth all 
over the land. They speak of it as a fearful epoch of 
unexampled atrocities on tho one side,—and of an un¬ 
paralleled retaliation on the other. There were the 
Sepoys with the blood of murdered officers on their 
heads, and budmashes and bullies, and cut-throats and 
out-x>ursos, aU acknowledging a fraternal tie, and hold¬ 
ing a bloody carnival. But it was impossible that 
twenty uncongenial x)arties, divided by quarrels about 
caste, quarrels about religion, quarrels about power, and . 
quarrels about x)lnnder, could long act together in an 
undisturbed concert. Soon as batch after batch of 
Englishmen arrived to re-establish the Saxon rule, they 
were driven lilce chaff before the wind. Then followed 
a dreadful sequel—^tho horror of hoiTors. Tho Martial 
LaAV was an outlandish demon, tho like of which had 
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not been dreamt of in Oriental demonology, Bampant 
and ubiqiiitous, it stalked over tbe land doYonring Kun- 
dreds of yictiins at a meal, and surpassed in devastation 
the JRalchasi or female cannibal of Hindoo fables. It 
mattered little whom the red-coats killed—the innocent 
and the guilty, the loyal and the disloyal, the.well- 
wisher and the traitor, were confounded in one promis¬ 
cuous vengeance. To bag the nigger/ had become a 
favourite phrase of the military sportsmen of that day. 
^ Pea-fowls, partridges, and Pandies rose together, hut 
the latter gave the hest sport. Lancers ran a tilt at a 
wretch who had taken to the open from his covert.’ In 
those hloody assizes, the bench, bar, and jury were 
none of them in a bland humour, hut wore bent on i:)ay- 
ing off scores by rudely administering justice with the 
rifle, sword, and halter—^making up for one life by 
twenty. ‘ The first spring of the British Lion was 
temble, its claws were indiscriuiinating.’ 

There came in a friend, who knew about the mu¬ 
tiny at Allahabad, from its hegiiinmg to the end. He 
then lived with his family at Laragunge, 'carrying on 
husincss in country produce. There were other Ben¬ 
galees living about him, and forming a clique. They 
had been placed, as it wore, upon a barrel of gunpowder 
for many clays. The firing in the cantonments at 
length told them of the explosion which ovoryhody had 
expected to hmst. It was a signal to the hud/nas/ies 
to rise at once in all quarters. The Bengalees cowered 
in fear, and awaited within closed doors to have their 
throats cut. The women raised a dolorous cry at the 
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near prospect of cleatli. From massacring their officers, 
and plundering the treasury, and letting open the jail¬ 
birds, the Sepoys spread through the town to loot the 
inhabitants. Our friend, as well as his other neigh-’ 
hours, were soon cased of all their valuables, but wore 
spared their lives on promise of allegiance to their 
government. The first shock over, the Bengalees opened 
a communication with those in the fort for help. But 
what help could be afforded by those who were in need 
of help themselves? They then proceeded to take 
measures of defence against the budmashcR, and organ¬ 
ized a body of forces with the aid of a wealthy Ilindoo- 
stanoe, who resided in their quarter. The Sepoys made 
many efforts to take the fort, but all in vain. During 
one whole week after the struggle had begim in earnest, 
on arrival of the first instalment of troops, people did 
not know where to lay their heads from the unremitting 
hail of shot and shell showered from tho fort on the 
streets and bazars of the city. It might be exag¬ 
gerated to have ‘darkened the sun,’—though the 
Pandies were not exactly the men to ‘fight in the 
shade.’’ Familiarity with danger gradually lessened its 
terrors—the very women grew bold in their despera-x 
tion. Our friend remarked, that at last he got himself 
so unconcerned as to walk in an open verandah of his 
house, while red-hot balls passed overhead through tho 
air. Daragunge liad especially been a turbulent quar¬ 
ter, and it had been ordered to be burnt down. The 
Bengalees wont on this in a body, with the most melan¬ 
choly and woe-begone faces, to represent their fate. 
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But they were told that an order could not he re-called. 
By much importunate solicitation, they prevailed on 
thh officers to see that order fulfilled only in the confla¬ 
gration of the outskirt huts*, where lived those hudmmh 
mavjees who had broken the bridge of boats on hToilFs 
approach. One night our friend had to drop down 
through a window of his house, to save a coolie from 
the hands of a soldier on picquet. The coolie had been 
moving about in the dark without answering to the 
challenge of the man on duty. The soldier at last 
pointed his gun at the stolid fellow, when our friend, 
jumping out, went up to the man to explain that the 
coolie did not understand his challenge, and was no 
hudmaah. 

One's blood still runs cold to remember tbo sonl- 
barro'wing and blood-freezing scones that were wit¬ 
nessed in those days. There were those who had 
especial reasons to have been anxious to show their 
rare qualification in administering drumhead justice. 
Scouring through the town and suburbs, they caught 
all on whom they could lay their hands—porter or 
pedlar—sliopkecper or artisan, and hurrying them on 
through a mock-trial, made thorn dangle on the nearest 
tree. Hear six thousand beings had been thus sum¬ 
marily disposed off and launched into eternity. Their 
corpses hanging by twos and threes from branch and 
sign-j)ost all over the town, speedily contributed to 
frighten down tlie country into submission and tran¬ 
quillity. For three mouths did eight dead-carts-daily 
go their rounds from sunrise to simset, to take down 
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tlie corpses wHoh Innig at tlie cross-roads and market¬ 
places, poisoning tlie air of tlie city, and to tlirow tkeir 
loatlisome burdens into tbe Granges. ^ 

Others, wbose indignation had a more practical 
turn, sought to make minial out of those troublous times. 
The martial law was a terrible Oorgon in their hands 
to turn men into stone. The wealthy and timid were 
threatened to be criminated, and they had to buy up 
their lives as they best could under the circumstances. 

Not a few Bengalees had then arrived under the 
disguise of Fakirs and Byragees, to seek refuge at Alla¬ 
habad. Many of them had got real splendid beards, to 
suit the characters they shammed. From all those who 
had then mourned that— 

Sad was the hour, and luckless was-the da3% 

When from Bemjal Projier they hent their way— 

one noble instance stood out most conspicuous. Though 
a native from an obscure village on the Ilooghly, and 
unused to the warlike mood, he held his position de¬ 
fiantly, organized forces, made sallies, planned attacks, 
burnt villages, -wrote despatches to thank his subordin¬ 
ates, and made himself deserving to be remembered in 
history under the soubriquet of the ‘ Fighting Moonsiff.^ 
October 2 ! 7 th .—^Up early in the morning. Found 
the compotmd of our lodge crowded by a large gang of 
rustic Hindoostanoe women, wlio were squatting in a 
long row, and indulging fully in their loquacity. They 
clean grain at the warehouse of our host, and receive a 
couple of annas a day per head for their labour. They 
were come for their previous day’s pay, and wore cla- 
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morons to get it, and go about tlieir work. Our new 
faces made tliem bold tlieir tongues for a moment, 
wjiich it is female modesty to do. Tliougb most of 
them ajijieared to have passed their middle age, they 
had all of them tall, healthy frames, with a coarse set 
of features. Those that wore -widows had no hell-metal 
armlets or bangles on their feet and arms. One 
creature in the company had a tolerably good cut of 
face, and was by no means unpleasant to look upon, 
with^hcr pair of soft eyes. Their bodies were all tat¬ 
tooed over ill fantastic figures. This operation is under¬ 
gone by them at the tender age of five or six, from time 
to time, on different parts of their body, when, in many 
instemcos, they ha-v-e to be laid up under a most painful 
inflammation. It is an initiatory rite, without wbieli 
food and water do not become acceptable from their 
bands. Contrary to our notions, they •.think the tat¬ 
tooed flowers and wreaths to add a graco to their 
persons—or otherwise, females would have been the last 
to observe a custom that interfered with their beauty. 

The upAvard train from Allahabad starts at four in 
the afternoon,—so the whole day is left to us to spend it 
in exploring the toy^ji,. In many parts it still has u 
desolate, poverty-striolccn appearance, and consists of 
thatched huts, ivith a few brick-houses at intervals. 
The Duria-ghaut on the Juuma is a sacred spot. They 
say that Bania, Avith his wife and brother .Luchmim, 
crossed here at this ghaut, on their way from A-ioodhya 
to go over to the land of their exile. He passed by 
this place to give a visit to his friend Groolmk Ohandal. 
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But it was a long time after Eama, that the Ghunclail 
kings of Chimar made their appearance in India, and 
held Allahabad under their sway. There is properly 
no ghaut with a flight of steps at the spot to do justice 
to the memory of Rama. The concourse of people, 
however, bathing there in this holy month presents a 
lively scene—^^vith groups of Hindoostanco women per¬ 
forming their matin rites, and returning home in pro¬ 
cessions clothed in drapery of the gayest colours. The 
Rajah of Benares has a fine villa in the neighbourhood 
of this ghaut. 

Not far below the Buria-ghaut they were busy at 
the site of the intended Railway bridge over the Jmnna. 
In two years, they have sunk about twenty shafts. The 
pits, more than forty feet deep, are awful. They lie 
side by side of each, and have extremely narrow blinks 
to walk from one to the other. Three or four lives 
have been lost in sinking the shafts, and it is difficult 
to get men for the work. The diver has to remain be¬ 
low for half the day. One man had just been taken 
up as we arrived. He was below forty feet of water 
for six hours together. But on taking off hi.s water¬ 
proof coat, his body was found to have been untouched 
by a single drop of water—only the hands were drip¬ 
ping and shrivelled. The face also showed a little 
paleness on removal of the diving-helmet. But he 
- came to himself again after a few minutes in the open 
air. The shafts have collected a little chiir about them 
—and this is to be the foundation for a bridge to ride 
triumphantly across the Jumna. 
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The Jumnah Musjeed^ or tlie J^Ialiomedaii Cathedral, 
ia a stately old building. The pork-eating Fcringhec 
having desecrated it by his abode, it has ceased to bo 
used as a place of worship by the sous of Islam. But 
not far from this mosque do the Hindoos worship a 
very image of the hog, under the name of Baraha. The 
boar personifies the second incarnation of Yishnuj, who 
raised the earth on his tusks from tho bottom of the 
ocean. ‘ It were hotter to have no notioji of Grod at 
all, than such an opinion as is unworthy of him ’—^thfin 
blaspheming him as a fish, a pig, and a tortoise. 

In Allahabad they show the sacred asrama or her¬ 
mitage of Bhradwaj Muni, a Hindoo sago of Yedic 
antiquity, and tho great forefather of our present Moo- 
kerjee Brahmins. The spot is classic, and deserves a 
visit. To the coicers of our ancient Mnnis, where they 
li^nd in seclusion amidst thoir hooks and pupils, may 
be traced tho etymon and origin of tho modei’n Eu¬ 
ropean coierics. 

One spends a pleasant hour at Allahabad in visiting 
the Ghfsero Baft. The garden is a large quadrangle, 
enclosed by a high masonry wall, in as good an order 
now as when first reared. The entrance lies through 
a noble gateway, which is in half-Gothio form. Fit¬ 
ting the lofty arch arc enormous doors, that turn iipon 
pointed wooden pivots in lien of bingos. It is now two 
centuries and a half since the planks first left the 
carpentor'e hands. But the strength of tho Indian 
teak lias resisted wear and tear through ail this time, 
witliout any mark of decay. Tho space within is laid 
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out in beautiful walks and flower-beds. The patches 
of turnip and cauliflower console foreigners in a strange 
land. The fruit-trees are various, and tlio groves of 
veteran mangoes magnificent. There is also a little 
labyrinth of evergreens to j)uz2le and amuse holidaj^- 
visitors. 

In the middle of the Bagh are three mausoleums— 
two over the Princes Chusero and Purvcz, and a third 
over the Marwaree Begmn of Jchangcer. The tombs 
are all on the model of a Mahomedan Tazia, The one 
belonging to the lady has a little peculiarity in dis¬ 
tinction of her sex. She reposes by the side of her un- 
happy son, as if tending him with her maternal cares ’ 
oven in eternity. But they do not allow her to liavo a 
quiet sleep—the upper floor of her tomb has been fitted 
up into a billiard-room, and tbo bones of the poor lady 
labour under a sore incubus. 

The ill-fated Chusero lies between his mother and 
brother, and has the grandest tomb among the group. 
His remains arc interred in the vaulted chamber, round 
which spreads a square terrace forming the first stratum 
of the building. The small size of the sarcophagus con¬ 
firms tliG death of Gliusero in an early age. The walls 
of the lofty octagon rising in the middle, arc outwardly 
ornamented vdth many decorations. The interior is 
beautifully painted, in which some of the foliage and 
flowers still retain their dj^e. The dome on the top 
swells heautifnlly out into a faultless globe. In the 
opinion of Bishop ITeher, these mausoleums * comxdetoly 
give the lie to the notion common in England, which 
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regards all Eastern arcHtecture as in bad taste and 
barbarous.’ 

Adjoining the garden is a spacious serai, wbicli gives 
a specimen of the lilogul public works. Tbc rooms all 
round tlie square arc still in good order to accommodate 
travellers. But in tlio open square is lield the noisy 
fisli and vegetable market of tlie town. To tbc serai is 
attacked a deep well. Erom the bottom to tbc top, its 
sides are built up with strong masonry. The part left 
open to go down to tlie waters, bas a large fligbt of 
steps resembling a gbaut. This well bas acquired a 
great noloriet}’’ from tbe Moulmo, wbo bad sot up the 
standard of Been at Allababad, and wbo so prominently 
figured in tbc scenes of robeliion enacted in tbat city. 
To take in people, bo used to spread a magic carpet 
covering tbe moiitb of tbis well, and sitting tbereon 
rosary in band, attracted large multitudes to witness bis 
miracle, and bear bis pious barangues against Na;;^areiio 
domination. Tbc ignorant rabble wondered at tbc secret 
of bis siiporuatural feat, and believing invincible tbe 
man wbo could resist gravitation, justified bis treason 
and eagerly embraced bis cause. 

IJp in tbesc provinces, tbe Shoe-question bas all tbe 
grave political importance of tbe Slave-question in 
America—and tbe force of a statutory law in tbe Mo- 
fussal officialdom. Our lawyer bad to attend a case 
before tbe magistrate. Ho was forbid to enter tlie 
Court with bis sboos on. On no aceount would tbe 
lawyer be imsliod. On no account would tbe magistrate 
give up Ills punctilio. Tbe lawj^er remonstrated, tbe 
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magistrato persisted. !For full ton minutes tlio war of 
words went on, imicli to the amusement of the bystand¬ 
ers; till at last the magistrate proi)oscd a choice be¬ 
tween taking off the shoes and talcing off* the pugree— 
between bare feet and a bare head, the two opposite 
extremes for European and Oriental etiquette. The 
lawyer immediately doffed his pugree. The magistrate 
forthwith resumed his courtesy—and there was an end 
of the hat Bo of the shoos. 

Ill the dispute about the site of Palibothra, the great 
Erench geographer, Mens. D’Aiivillc, gave the palm to 
Allahabad. Eiit there is in Strabo a Tory particular 
allusion to a grand causeway leading from Palibothra 
into the interior of the country. Unless this causeway 
had been cither over the Ganges or tTumiia,—where is 
the river, channel, or any description of water whatso¬ 
ever, which could have necessitated the erection of tliat 
causewaiy ? 

Tieffeiithaler saw this place fidl of temples and idols 
in his time. Put in aU Allahabad there now rises only 
a single temj)le to break in upon the view. There is 
scarcely any activity of trade in this town, any bustle 
upon the river, any rumbling of coaches and carts in 
the streets, or any throng of merchants and porters on 
the thoroughfares. Tlic popidation is scattered, and 
much too thin for a city of such magnitude. The houses 
are poor, and the shops mean. The native community 
makes no stir in any of the nnporlaut concerns of life— 
in .religion, trade, education, politics, or pleasure,—every¬ 
thing languishes at Allahabad. But all this ennui is 
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soon to be at an end. There is a question on the tax3is 
to make Allahabad the seat of the North-Western Pre¬ 
sidency. Hereafter, the excellent geographical position, 
the strength of the natural boundaries, the fine climate, 
and the groat resonrcea of the neighbonring provinces, 
may point the place out for the scat of the Yiccroy him¬ 
self. Two years ago, here was uttered Iho dii’go over 
the funeral of the late East India Company,—^hero was 
inaugurated the era of the Sovereignty of the Queen, 
with royal promises of pardon, forgiveness, justice, 
religions toleration, and non-annexation,—and liore was 
Lord Canning installed as the first Viceroy of India. 

Once more to move on by rail to CawiqDoro. The 
station at Allahabad is not half so large as that at How¬ 
rah. Put it is very picturesque to look at the up- 
country train with its vari-coloured turbaned Hindoos- 
tanoe passengers. They use here wood instead of coal, 
and tlio groat evil of it is, that you, are liable to catch 
fire from the sparks—sometimes pieces of red-liot cluir- 
coal—from the engine. ‘The other day, as a detach¬ 
ment of Sikh soldiers were going up-country, one of 
thorn had his clothes set on fire by the embers. All liis 
comrades were dressed in cotton-quilted tunics, with 
their pouches full of amiminition ; and in Hieir alarm 
they adopted the notable device of pitching the man out 
of the window, in order to get rid of the danger to 
which they wore exposed.'' 

There now lay befom us the prospect of the extensive, 
beautiful, and historic valley of the Doab—the Ant erred 
of the ancient Hindoos. From the narroAv point in 
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wMcli ifc has terminated, the Yalley broadens as it 
stretches away towards the west, embracing a greater 
and greater area between the Granges and Jnnina, that 
foim the highways of nature,—while the rail laid across 
between them forms the rival highway of man. The 
whole of its immense superficies forms a vast, populous, 
and busy hive, enriched by hmnan industry, and ombel- 
lishcd by human taste. On tlio map, no country is so 
thickly dotted with great townships and cities,—and 
under the sun, no country makes up such a higlily 
interesting prospect of green fields, orchards, and gar¬ 
dens, in a continuous succession. In this fair savauah 
man has had his abode from a remote antiquity, to reap 
rich harvests, and live amidst plenty. Here were the 
cities of the prc-Vcdic Dew/as. Here rose the first cities 
of the Aryan. In the plains of the Doab, the Piajahs of 
ITastinapoor, of Indraprasthra, and of Kanmigo, ex¬ 
hibited the highest power and splendour of Hindoo 
sovereignty. The rich districts watered by the Ganges 
and Jumna have always templed the avarice of tlic 
foreign conqueror. To those regions did Aloxunder 
point as the utmost goal of his amhitioii. Here was 
the rcsidonee of tlie most famous Hindoo sages. From 
this hirth-place of arts and civilization has wisdom 
travelled to the West, The Doal^ is the battle-ground 
of tbo Paiidoo against llie Hum—of the Ghiznividc and 
Glioriaii against the Hindoo—of the Mogul against the 
Ihitaii—of the Mahratta against the Mogul'-and of the 
Fhiglish against the Mahratta. Howherc in India is 
tlio traveller so much interested as in this valley, where' 
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cities tliirty centuries old turn up in liis path,—whore 
many a spot is hallowed hy tradition, and many a ruin 
is consecrated hy histoi*}^,—whore abound curious rc~ 
mains of the genius and industry of a world which has 
long passed away,—where he visits monuments cele¬ 
brated to the farthest ends of the earth,—and where ho 
treads over battle-fields which have changed the des¬ 
tinies of nations. Its living population, its agricultural 
prosperity, its seats of manufacture, its busy markets, 
its ancient wealth and refinement, are also objects of no 
common attraction and interest. 

Eabor’s ' jungles abounding with elephants’ do not 
occur now-a-days in the immediate ncighbourliood of 
Allahabad. Far from all such, the tract now boars the 
marks of a high cultivation and populousncss. But 
the mutiny has loft on the face of the comitry traces 
which the most careless observer cannot fail to discern 
many years hence. Eosemhling the lightning, it has 
loft everything charred and burnt in its course. On 
either hand of the road, nothing hut ruin meets the 
eye in its track. There are whole villages in ruins, 
without one human being. Tbe walls of mud-huts 
stand thatchlcss and raiii-hcatcn. The roads, untrod¬ 
den by any footsteps, are overgrown with weeds and 
bnimhlcs. Thick hushes Iiidc these villages from the 
view. There is uo stir—no sound of life in thorn—not 
even the hayings of a dog to break in upon the silence. 
The desolate habitations are he chemrjh at night. By 
tliisi’oad had Roilaud advanced to open the way towards 
Cawnpore. lie inarclicd his column, fighting as oc- 
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casion required, and traiiqiiillizing tlie countrj^ by tlie 
very simple expedient of burning all tbe villages in tbo 
line of marcb, and banging everybody with a black 
face falling in bis way. ^ In two daj^s, forty-two men 
wore banged on tlic road-side, and a batcb of twelve 
men wore oxcoutod because tbeir faces wore turned the 
wrong wag, wben they were mot on the marcb.^—Tbc 
possession of bits of telograpb by an individual in those 
days ^ came under tbo chapter of capital oiTences in tbo 
Criminal Code, as revised by Colonel Noil.’ These "se¬ 
verities could not have been justified by the Cawnporo 
massacre, because they took place before that diabolical 
act.’ Half a century of peace and good government iiad 
given to these regions a prosperity of which almost every 
sign has disappeared. The i hick an d thriving peasantry 
has become thinned by death and dispersion. N(j esti¬ 
mate can be formed of the value of property destro3x'd 
in tliat period of anarcly. It would take many years 
to repair the waste which is visible for many miles in 
suceossion. Here and tlunn, the fields covered with 
crops told of the return of a few families to their plough 
and pm’siiits. 

Berluinqmrc is a pretty station. The next one is 
Fi(ftehporc. Nrom it.s very name, its nnnuu’ous mosqTics, 
serais, and tombs, tliis is at once known to he u j\ta- 
homedan town, in which the Patans u'cre very .strong, 
before the arrival of the J^loguls. Pj" the aid of a cletir 
moonlight, we conld discern, a few steps from the 
road, the ruins of a large bungalow standing nxjfie.ss 
with its bare white skeleton walls, to prockiim th(‘ 
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ravages of tlio incendiaiy rebels. The good Tisliop, who 
has been so often quoted in these i:)ag’es, states, that 
^tho road for some miles from Futtohpore lies over an 
open plain, as level as any part of India, and marked 
out by nature for the scene of a great battle which 
should decide the fate of the country/ He justly 
opined, where actually had been fought the battle of 
Kudjwa, in which, to quote .the proverbial saying in 
Hindoostan— 

‘ Sujuhjeet hai^y,aj}m limit hara,'' 

‘ Bujali having wou the game, throw it up with liiii own hands.’ 

In our own days, there has been fought the battle 
whioli first raised the lioi^cs of a desponding nation, 
announced to Nana the speedy downfall of his power, 
and earned to ITavclock a niche in the temple of the 
Indian Olio. 

Oetober 28 / 7 /—Coming witli an exaggerated ideal, 
ono Jls sure, to be disappointed by file reality of 0nw7i-' 
pore. The station spreads over a considerable sj)ace, 
but mucli of it is open maidan on all sides. True, it is 
ifioasantly situated on the Ganges, high up in Northern 
India. But the localty is an arid sandy plain, in Avhich 
the glare, and dust, and the breath of the ho (simoom), 
have always given to it a bad notoriety. Oawnporc 
has no ancient architectural curiosities, no historic 
aiitecodcnts,—not even a name in the geography of the 
Hindoos. Bahor does not speak of it, nor does the 
Aycon Akhary nllude to its existence. It is a town of 
English parentage dating its .origin from the time 
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wlieii it became a watoli-towcr to awe clown tlio royal 
Lncknowite. 

Started off on a walk ‘ to look at Cawnpore/ Tlio 
busy quarter of‘trade is a liyelj^ scene of activitj^ Here, 
lie scattered huge swollen bales of cotton,—there, are 
piled high pyramids of grain. Ilerc, comes in a vehicle 
to discharge its goods,—there, goes out another creak¬ 
ing exc/Liciatingly under the weight ol' its load. The 
jingling ckas pass trotting to and fro all the day long, 
and the tread of thousands of horses, camels, bidlocks, 
and donkeys loosens every hour from the friable soil a 
quantity of dust, which rises into the air on the slight¬ 
est provocation, and fioats in suffocating clouds over the 
station. 

The scene changes in the cautomnenfs. The roads 
hero are watered o^^eiy morning and evening. Tlie 
long avenues intercepting the sun ai’c pleasing features 
ip a-d]’cary prospect. In no Indian town are the roads 
so broad, and so well ventilated. The open niakhtm 
very well answer tlic purpose of those squares which 
preserve the health of our metropolis. The tidy shops 
along the streets are hung with little sign-boards over 
the door.s, or on poles in front of their entrance. In the 
gala-days of Cawnpore, the cantonments eshihited, mile 
after mile, a gay and fuuta.stic succession of bungalows, 
barracks, bazars, and gardens to the river. The river 
rollected the scene of a floaiing village, with every de¬ 
scription of vessel collected upon its surface. The now 
bare fields, then strolehcd with 'regular streets and 
22 
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sq^uares of canvaa.’ Tlie pTomenades were gay witli 
equipages and liveries—^ ciiockful of pretty woiaeiL! ^ 
There were theatricals every wcclv —2)iciiics, and 
dinners every evening. But tdiosc days are numbered 
‘ with the years beyond the flood/—and a mournful 
gloom now hazigs over the walks and scenes once so 
animated with life. 

Passing along a road towards tlio ri\"er, it was sad 
to see the desolate houses, some windowless, others 
roofless, of the late European residents. In the wrecks 
of gardens and fiower-heds, ‘roses contended in vain 
with choking weeds/ hlear a dilapidated gateway, a 
sorry old Hindoostaiice, beggared and bereaved by the 
mutiny, had set up a little hra?ien idol which was hon¬ 
oured with a pittance by natives to and from their bath 
in the Granges along this road. 

To iS/irf/i Behavi LaTs Ghaut. ’The picturesque group 
of temples, and a broad flight of steps from an elevation 
of 50 feet above the stream, with which that rich hanker 
of Lucknow had adorned the banks at Cawnpore, are 
now a most melancholy heap of rubbish—in which, 
literally, not one stone has been left unturned upon 
another. The Hindoo temples sheltered the guns 
which the Gwalior Oontingont had brought to play 
against the bridge of boats, and so Sir Colin thought 
proper to have them mined and blown up before his 
second march for Lucknow. The stout massive huild- 
iugs had made an obstinate resistance to gunpowder. 
Tho priosts had interceded for the preservation of their 
shrines. But they were destroyed on account of iiiili- 
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tary considerations connected witli tlie safety of the 
bridge. 

The Indian Mutiny may well be compared to one of 
those storms ^vhich, browed by the Indian stiu^ is pecu¬ 
liar to the Indian latitudes, and which, lusing in a little 
speck on the north--\vest, blow a terrific political I^or- 
wester. Howhoro had that tempest spent so much of 
its fury as at Oawnporo. Eiit it was to hope against 
hoj)o on the part of hTana, to have resuscitated that 
empire of his forefathers, whicli, far from being re¬ 
gretted, was contemplated by men with dismay, and 
recalled to their minds dev'astated fields, smoking vil¬ 
lages, dcpoimlated to-\ras, paralyzed trade, and universal 
destitution and misery. Ho tried to play a game in 
which the redoubted Sevajeo himself would have de¬ 
spaired of success. The ^ chance, and tumult, and con¬ 
fusion, and discord all embroiled ^ in the poet’s fictitious 
Pandcinonium, found a i^arallel in the realities of his 
infernal council. In his panoply of hrocados and mus¬ 
lins, it was in him the veriest freak of an Alnaschar to 
have shaken his fist in the face of doughty Englishmen. 
Tic had merely an opportiinity to ‘strut and fret his 
hour upon the stage’—there was no sane man who could 
have believed him to he able to raise a goodly edifice 
out of chaos. 

They showed us the spot, in an open square, south 
of the canal, on which had boon set up tbe green stand¬ 
ard of Islam. There was ‘Azeezun, the Demoiselle 
Thcroigne of the revolt, on liorsehaek, dressed in the 
uniform of her favoured regiment, armed with pistols, 
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and decorated witli medals. Tliere was, too, a priest of 
Iiigli consideration seated bencatli the dag, rosary iii 
band, endeavouring I)}" prayer and nicditatiou to ascer¬ 
tain tlie propitious liour for an attack upon the strong¬ 
hold of the infidcL^ 

But nobody could point to us the whereabouts of the 
well, into which the unhappy Miss '\yheoler had flung 
herself, to cut short the days of her ignominy and 
misery. The youngest daughter of )Sir Hugh was in 
her eighteenth year. She was roseate with that bloom, 
which had still been retained under the pelting of tlie 
storm. Loath ‘ to throw away a pearl richer than all 
his tribe,’ a young Mahomcclan troojjor had selected her 
for a prize, and homo her away to liis home like ‘ Pluto 
carrying off Proserpine. ’ To 10venge the outra ges which 
it is the lot of a woman to suffer under such circum¬ 
stances, she waited for the dead hour of midnight, when, 

/ gently getting up and walking with noiseless steps to 
where the intoxicated ruffian lay snoring in sleep, she 
' ,> took up the sword lying beside him, and ojio by one cut 
' { off the heads of her captor, Ida wife, and children. Thus 
making their end afford some compensation for the loss 
of her own honoiir and the murder of her father, she 
hastened out of the house, and lueeiing with the first 
well, precipitated herself into its depths, hlany people 
suspect this to bo a trunipcd-iip sensation-story, and 
believe her to he living quietly in the family of her 
captor, under a Mahomedun name. But she has not 
turned up, for all the inquiries made about her,—and we 
would f^i believe her to have put an end to her li]^ 
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tliat liad before it tlie dreary j)rofc5poct of a life-long 
ignominy. 

There is no forgetting, however, by anybody the 
Mouse of the Massacre. By a strange fatality, this hap¬ 
pens to be between the Theatre and the Assembly-Eooms 
of former days—the house of wail and woo by the side 
of the houses of laughter and revelry. Tlie building is 
a small one, said to liave formed the humble residence 
of an Eurasian clerk. To have 2)cnned two hundi’ed and 
six human beings in the coni2)ass of this small building 
was by itself almost another Black-IIolo affair. In the 
centre of the oj)cn compound stands tlie trunk of a 
withered tree,—^the same against which the heads of 
children had been dashed to 2>ieccs, as the story went 
its round,—and on which afterwards was hung many a 
scoundrel to 2)ay life for life—the retribution of a mad¬ 
dened ISTcmesis. Close by is the well into which the 
bodies of the murdered women and children were thrown. 
The mouth is now closed, and a cometery has hecn 
raised over it by the hands of those who had been late 
only by four and twenty hours to have conic to the 
rescue of those unfortunate beings. There is no sadder 
spot upon the earth than this scene of the most atrocious 
bloodshed. Death is here associated with all that is 
darkest in human nature, and darkest in human destiny. 
By this little cemetery shall the traveller of a distant 
day stand, to reflect upon those liaiilcss mothers and 
babies, who fell ^detims to a massacre the horrors of 
which oven fiction cannot exaggerate, and which is in¬ 
delible from memory. The falcon darts not at a wren. 
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The lion springs not upon a, lambkin. Tlio infurititccl 
elepliant kurts not an infant. Tlirongiiont all Nature 
weakness has a sacred claim upon strength. Never has 
a plausible motive been wanting to furnish an excuse 
for the shedding of feminine or infant blood. To pro¬ 
pitiate his cause, had Nana vowed to the Indian Kali to 
offer a hecatomb of English ladies and children, the 
madness of superstition would have been a specious 
apology in the eyes of mankind. But a wanton and 
cold-blooded massacre of innocents who could not elude 
tho grasp, is an act the motive for which is an inex¬ 
plicable panblem in psj’choiogy,—and an act which 
blackens tho page of Indian history with tlio deepest 
stain.* 

Took a gharry to drive down to the intrenchments. 
To even the most hiexporicnccd cyo is apparent their 
ill-chosen site in the midst of a juaklan far away from 
tho magazine and tho river. Tho pOBition was not 
•more ill-chosen than ill-fortified, and not more ill- 
watered than ill-provisioned. To such an extremity 
bad the garrison been reduced for want of provisions, 
as to have eaten up a hull, a pariah dog, and an aged 
horse—fabulous food in this ninctcciitli century, that is 
read of in tho accounts of old shipwrecks. Three 
years ago, this was the arena of tho greatest of all 
luonan struggles—a struggle between overwhelming 
hordes and a licroic few, between mind and material, 
between civilization and barbarism. Tho shot-ijierced 

* ‘It is good that thfi ]{onat! and tho well of Jiorror have been 
replaced by a fair garden and a graceful i<lu’ine.’-~(['ifca'?(/^fn't'. 
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barracks speak of a hotter fire than that of an Indian 
sun. The low earthworks have been nearly washed 
away by the autumnal rains. Oawnpore had no history 
before—its very name now evokes associations enough 
to fill up a volume. 

Next, to the Suttce-Choura ghaut, so called from 
Suttees formerly burning themselves here. This is a 
mile to the north-west of the Intronchnients. There 
was fire above, the biuming straw-roofs of the boats: 
there was the river below : there was death in the 
front, and destruction in the rear. In the midst of 
such an infernal scene closed their career many a 
worthy being, some shot, others^ sunk, and the rest 
slaughtered—their bodies loft for a carnival to dogs 
and vultures. Old Granges had never been so oiiiraged 
as on that day, when slio had to float down corpses of 
men, women, and children, murdered under the in¬ 
fatuation of emptying England of Englishmen. The 
village has met its due. But the temple of the Fisher¬ 
men’s god still stands. 

Once, in Hindoo antiquity, the Ehetiyas were a 
pampered and liigh-bearing class like the Sepr)ys. The 
modern Sepoy B-evolt may find a parallel in the ancient 
Khetrya revolt. But fable disfigures the accomit of the 
excesses of Khetrya domination, and the event has no 
historic lessons for posterity. But the excesses of Tandy 
rapacity, licentiousness, and cruelty, shall bo a warning 
to the kings and nations of a distant age. Upon Nana 
is the mark of Cain, and ho is doomed to wander from 
jungle to jnngle—^now clambering up the rock, and then 
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toiling tlirough. tlio Himalayan snows—-till, at last, sore 
and weary, faraislied by hunger, and cni*sed by rctro- 
Bpection, he shall lay himself do^Yn to die, inch by inch, 
of starvation and disease,—and leave a name for the 
eternal execration of mankind. 

No class of men had found themselves so insnared 
all of a sudden in the meshes of danger, as the Natives 
of Bengal, who then happened to'be serving or trading 
in the Upper Provinces. It was the Bengalee who had 
ushered in the foreigner to the land, and ho should 
suffer now for his crime. Thus proscribed, the out-of- 
door Bengalees had boon at their wits’ end how to fly off 
in a tangent to their homes. Many of them succeeded in 
skulking away under strange disguises. But those that 
fell into the hands of Nana’s scouts wore carried up be¬ 
fore him, and made to part with their cars and noses. 
Of some the right hands wore chopped off for the sin 
of using the English ^ gray goose quill.’ Though no¬ 
body bas turned up with a mutilated nose or limb to 
meet our eyes, yet the story served to echo the opinion, 
and to give an earnest of tlio paternal govormnont 
which men had to expect. Now that things have re¬ 
turned to their old order, many Bengalees are up here 
again. Turning the tahloa, they are now soon to give 
themselves high airs, and to lord it over the crcst-fallcii 
and cowed-dovm Hiiidoostanoes, whom yon see to go 
along iho road.s like so many knights of the rueful 
comitonance. Those who purposed ha\n mightily suc¬ 
ceeded ‘ to cstahlish a great funk.’ ^ ‘ 

returned past hy the tGle-de-pont of Sir Colin. The 
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earthworks^ still niider garrison, are just at the head of 
the hridgc-of-boats that leads one to tho dominions of 
ancient Rama. 

There is the Granges—the Bliagmithi’'GLinga, and 
there is the Gangcs-Canal—the Cautlcy-Gunga of the 
natives. The excavation of the canal is deep .enough, 
blit from men bathing in it, the water did not appear 
to be more than waist-high. In one or two places up 
from Cawnpore, the canal has been brought by aq^uc- 
diicts over bridges, under which tho Granges pursues its 
course—an engineering skill which aiipears I’^cry extra¬ 
ordinary in native eyes. The canal is some 400 miles 
long, but so groat is the travelling speed of its water, 
that even at Cawnpore it retains an icy coldness—eoia- 
iiig as it does from tho eternal snmvs and glaciers of 
the Himalayas. The banks here are built up of ma¬ 
sonry steps in the fasliion of a ghaut. Three locks 
successively bi’cak the velocity oP the headlong stream, 
and the chafing waters forcing through nurrow inter¬ 
stices are hoard like distant waterfalls. There is a 
Ganges-Canal Navigation Company sot on foot, and we 
saw some of their flat-hottomed vessels to ply up and 
doivn the canal. This gigantic work, niidortakoii to 
make famines imj)ossihle, is said to bo becoming dearer 
every day the more it costs and the less it yields. By 
Nana’s fiat, the famous Ganges-Oanal bad been given 
away as a perquisite to his favourite Azccmollah—his 
ex-khitmutgar minister. 

Little or nothing to sec in tko native quarters—^no 
ancient liOuse.s, no ancient families, no ancient wealtli, 
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no ancient tolos, and no ancient tGmj)los: all liere liave 
grown witMn tlie memory of living man. Tlie only 
thing that struck us as ancient is the dingy crowded 
mode of habitation with narrow tortuous paths—un¬ 
changed hy thirty centuries; unchangeable, perhaps, 
by thirty more. 

Back to the lodgings, quite knocked up, and hot, 
and hungry. Gave a lusty call for the hooka. Then 
rushed to the waters to bring our temperature down to 
00' Tahrenheit. hToxt sat to a breakfast of steaniing- 
kcochery, chappaties, hill-potatoes, chutnees, and sweet¬ 
meats, quite in the good old style of the Hiudoostanoes 
—^^vho despite their vcgotaiianism, make as good sol¬ 
diers as those who choose their food by their canine 
teeth. In the party, there was a frieiid who had been 
introduced to us as banian to a respectable European 
solicitor. He gave us the story of a very extraordinary 
adventure. No sooner had Cawnpore been retaken, and 
the country about it had got quiet, and the papers 
teemed with accounts of loot, than his master began to 
dream dreams, and see visions of diamonds, rubies, and 
pearls, bricked up in the walls and buried underneath 
the floors of the Nana's palace at Bithoor. They grew 
serious, and ho got the permission of Govornmont to 
try his speculation. Coining to Bithoor with his banian, 
ho at once set himself to open the walls and dig the 
floors. No diamonds or rubies made their a]opearance. 
The female apartments might contain them. They were 
tried, but with no better result. Perhaps they were 
hid in the out-houses. Down went their walls and 
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roofs, and still no diamonds. Unquostioiiably, they 
were lodged in tbe compounds and fields to lull all sus¬ 
picion. Twenty acres wore carefully ploughed und 
spaded as if for a crop of peas, till at last the ^ nothiiig- 
Tenture-nothing-havc ^ solicitor stood aghast at 2000 
rujoees gone. Unfortunately, this took j)lace not in the 
days of the 'Limiteds.’ The hanian has got nothing 
hut to toll his story. Indeed, ho made the weeping 
philosopher stand aloof, and the laughing one to carry 
the day. 

The past of Oawnporo is made up of military parades 
and fetes, of dinners to Grovcrnors-Gronoral, and of 
halls to high official dames. The present forms a sad 
talc of sack, massacre, and desolation. But the future 
of it glows in the imagination as a thriving seat of trade 
and manufactures. Oawnpore is noted for tlie excel¬ 
lence and cheapness of all articles made from leather— 
saddlery, harricss, boots and shoes, bottle-covers, and 
cheroot-cases. The manufacture was introduced by a 
colony of Chinese, who settled in the bazar many years 
ago. There were then three hundred shops engaged in 
the trade. The cattle slaughtered for the moat of four 
or five regiments of European troops, generally cpiar- 
tered here, not only gave an impetus to the trade, but 
also furnished a large portion of those hides which 
fetched the highest value in Calcutta. Lacc-making 
and laced skiiU-caps 'were now almost the only inumi- 
factures tliat we saw in a few of the shops. Tlio nucleuK 
of the hTativo town is at present of a small size. 
Scarcely is there a warehouse now, and goods tire piled 
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on tliG open greens. But before many yeai’s, wben 
agricultural j^roduce sbuU j)our bitbcr by raib river, and 
road—^from a largo part of tbe surroiinding country, 
and from tlie rich districts of Oude and Tlohilcund—for 
transit to the j^ort of shipping, a succession of ware¬ 
houses and sheds will extend to the Bail way station. 
By the B]3eculativG TJp-country wallahs, the place may 
be raised to the importance of the first cotton market in 
Hindoostan; and in time, Hindoostance enterprise, cal¬ 
culating on the profits of reviving the defunct manu¬ 
factures of their country, may emulate Manchester, and 
start projects for turning Cawnporo into a rival town. 
The cessation of its military importance woidd then bo 
more than compensated by the enhancement of its com¬ 
mercial importance. 

The edias are the only j)iiblic coanhes that are avail¬ 
able to strangers at Oawnpore. In a short ra,niblo 
through the Native town, the only idol seen by iis was 
the image of a Doorga, set up by a Bengalee Baboo, 
who came here on service and at last ^settled with his 
family. Oomparatively, the Hindoostanec is less idol- 
[itrous than the Bengalee. The former believes in Shiva, 
but docs not encourage the barbarities of the Cfinruck 
Tooja. He believes in Doorga, but does not worship 
her idol as a three-daywonder, and then consign it to 
the river. Ho has gods and goddesses worshipped only 
in the public temples. Ho has rarely a domestic Sal- 
(lamm or stat\ie of Krishna. Ilis religious festivals are 
seldom tainted with idolatrous processions. Bengal, 
long influenced by Buddhism, has lap.sed into Brah- 
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ininism with a vengeance. The Bengalee Bahoo carries 
idolatry wherover ho goes. Alexander left cities to 
mark the track of his conquests. The Bengalee Baboo 
leaves idols to mark tho track of his peregrination. It 
is English enterprise to sot up schools and found hos¬ 
pitals. It is Bengalee enterprise to erect temples and 
23 iit up idols. Tho Engli.shmaii teaches the Bengalee to 
bridge rivers and ojjcn railroads. The Bengalee teaches 
hook-swinging to the Santhal, and idol-making to tho 
Iliiidoostancc. The Baboo who has set up the imago of 
Doorga at Cawnpore is said to have brought artisans 
from Oalcuttaj because in Hindoostan they knew not 
liow to make an idol riding iqjon a lion with ten arms. 

October 29///,—Loft for Agra by Ballah Jotoepro" 
sand’s dawk. It was one of his brethren, Ballah Tunti- 
inul, who hnst started tho project of an Inland Transit 
Compau}’’. Iinnicdiatol}’’ out of Cawnpore, the sub¬ 
urbs are ravincy. But sooii tho country assumes a 
level surface, and tiolds suceoed to fields spreading an 
uninterrupted sheet of cultivation. Tho tall stalks of 
the jou'cira, with their tufted crests, appear to stand 
like close-arrayed regiments. Groves of mangoes at 
intervals make the landscape highly picturesque. Bui 
tho dusty road is a positive nuisance. Bawking also 
soon turns oat to he a sore method of locomotion. TLe 
horse at the third stage was a most stuhhorii animal, 
lie was brought out and liarnes.scd, hut an attempt tu 
start him made him rear violently, and to stand straiglit 
on his hind leg.s. Our eompaiiioiis had a. better luck, 
and scampered off past by u.s, hallooing and hurrahing 
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in a Jolni Gilpin style,—while, left at a dead stand, we 
had to cry out for the Mazeppa of Byron. 

The Doah, like Bengal, is flat and alluvial. The 
vast plain is iminterrupted by a single eminence;* bixt 
the soil and climate differ in the same degree as does a 
TTindoostanee from a Bengalee. The I)oab has not the 
matchless fertility of that ‘vast expanse of emerald 
meadow,’ which is saturated with the moisUirc of the 
Bay of Bengal. The cocoa and palmyra thrive not in 
a nitrons soil. But the tract which derives its fruitful¬ 
ness from the copious streams of the Ganges and Jum¬ 
na, ranks next in the luxuriance of its vegetation and 
the greenness of its landscapes. The signs of a better 
climate arc visible in the tall and robust figure, the firm 
step, the stern eye, and the erect bearing of the manly 
Hindoostanec. There are seldom the mist,s and rains, 
which, brought up by a soft southern wind from a 
boundless ocean, make Bengal a pestilential swamp, 
exhaling frightful diseases, and stinting the growth of 
its men and cattle. The sharp west wind of Upper 
India rapidly dries up tho soil, to impi’ovc tlio quality 
of its grain, vegetables, and fruitery. Barely is a taint 
left on the air to carry off men by periodic epidemics. 
The effect of more nutritive food and climatic salubrity, 
is not more manifested in the greater physical develop¬ 
ment than in the superior intellectual stamina of the 
Hindoostanccs. In Bengal, because nature does so 

* ‘ The hill of Prabiii^ba, neai- ancient Kansambi, on the Jxiimin, 
about thirty iniles above Allahabad, is tho only roch on tJie Doab of 
the Ganges and Jumna.'— Cnnnhujham, 
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miicli, tlic lazy people ivill do nothing. Here, hardi¬ 
hood must toil for bread. The insufficiency of rainfall 
has to be made up by artificial irrigation. Ho tanks— 
in their place the country is scattered with a frequency 
of wells, tapped to the depth of fifty to eighty feet. 
Each field has its ovsn well—and doAVii an inclined bank 
of earth, the husbandman drives his team, drawing up 
water in a huge leathern bag to irrigate his crops. 
The villages are built in open tracts, wii.h scarcely any 
vegetation about them. This is in marked contrast 
with the sylvan villages of Bengal. It is to bo ascser- 
tainod, which of them has the greater advantage in 
point of sanitation. The huts arc all nmd-walled and 
mud“toiTaced. They are decidedly inferior in appear¬ 
ance to an Arcadian cottage of Bengal, which, says 
Elphinstone, " with its trim curved thatched roof and 
cane walls, is the best looking in India,’ 

Chou'hoypore is picturesqu.ely situated—it has a fine 
masonry well by the road-side. In this potty village 
had been stationed a sqiuidron of Hative cavalry. On 
the afternoon of the 0th June, 1857, the officers in 
command had sat down over their luncheon. The sound 
of a bugle interrupted their I’epast, and gave them the 
alarm. Eliiiging themselves on horsehtick, they rode 
for dear life. But the captain was shot down in his 
saddle, and cut in pieces where ho lay. Two .subaltern.s 
had taken to the -water like hunted .stag.s, and there 
miserably perished. Two others had .sought refuge in 
a neighbouring village, but had been driven back to fall 
into the hands of their pursuers. One lieutenant alone, 
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by dint of hard riding, escaped to Cawni)oro with a 
huilct-holo in his chock. 

Mera-lni-'Scrai is the charitable’institution of a Ma- 
iiomcdan. It is an elegant and commodious caraYaiisorui 
for the accommodation of merchants and travellers. 
The buildings enclose a spacious square, planted here 
and there with trees to spread thoir shade. In the 
middle of the square is a large niasonry-biiilt well, 'aitli 
excellent water. Both Hindoos and Mahomedans halt 
at this serai. In one room does the Kanougian Brali- 
mm cook his meal of dull and chupimtce, —in the otlier 
does the Mussulman boil his onion-lrclirec. The fierce 
noonday-heat, the toil and hitigue of journey, for a 
while make them forget their mutual antipathies. 
Hunger and thirst liave no caste. 

Three miles north of Mera-ka-scrai, and across some 
indigo fields, lie the ruins of Kanongo —the once mighty 
city ^ of thirty miles circumvallation, of thirty thousand 
hetol-shops, and of sixty thousand public dancers and 
singers.’ The stej^s of the traveller are naturally*turned 
to a scene, of which such romantic accounts have been 
left both by Hindoo and Mahoincdan writers. But he 
lias to tread only upon prostrate walls and broken gate¬ 
ways, and contemplate a blank of sliapcloss ruins. Year 
after year, for six long centuries, have the solstitial 
rains of an Indian autumn washed away the vestiges ; 
or the dust-storms of irj)pcr India, rolling over the spot, 
luivc onihcddod them beneath an accumulated soil. The 
towers and palaces of the proud E^alitorcs have been laid 
low for man.}’' a century. The ancient poimlation has 
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long disappeared. Upon the spot there linger only a 
few thousand Erahmins, weavers, artisans,, and x^oasants, 
—in the same manner that ‘ Arabs hut or encamp upon 
the ruins of Palm 3 n’a and Balbec.*’ The appearance of 
Kanouge is exceedingly desolate—it stands ‘childless 
and crownless in a voiceless woe."' 

. Of Kanouge—the Kunya-kiibja of Puranic gco- 
grax^hy—the earliest mention is found in hlonu, as 
identified with Punchala. The limits of its kingdom as 
assigned in the ilahabarat nearly agree with those as¬ 
signed in the ‘ Eajasthan.’ It was an important city in 
the age of Buddha, who had preached here a lecture on 
the instabilit}’- of human cxistenco. To cominemorate 
this event, Asoca had built a atupa or mound 200 feet 
high. It is then noticed by Ptolcmj’^ in his Geograph}". 
Fa Ilian and IlAven Tlisang next \dsitod it—the one in 
the beginning of the fifth, the other in the middle of 
the seventh century. Though in IIwon Thsang’s time 
there reigned a Eajali bj" the name of ITarsha Vardhaua, 
ruling .from Cashmere to Assam, and from Kepal to the 
Kerbudda, the city had not then been of a larger size 
than three half-miles in length, and throe-<juai‘ters ot a 
mile in.breadth. It was surrounded by strong walls 
and deex3 ditches, and washed hj* the Giingt.-s along its 
eastern face. Two hundred and fift}' j-ears later, Ka- 
noiigo is spoken as ‘ a great city ’ hy Abu Ztdd. In 
A.D. 915, the well-known gengraxhor lila.sudi sx)C‘aks of 
it as ‘the caxntul of one of the four great kings (jf India.’ 
Just a ceiituiy afterwards, the historian of Mahmoud 
redatos that ‘he there saw a city which raised its liead 
23 
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to tlie skies, and wkicli in strengtli and struotaro might 
justly boast to have no equal. In another hundred and 
seventy-five years, it attained a still gz’eator splendour 
and oiDulcncc, and became that ovcrgromi city of a lux¬ 
urious and efieininate people, which fell an easy prey to 
the Gliorian—when witli the fall of Kanougc ended 
Hindoo independence. The last scion of the Hahtores 
departed to found a new kingdom far away in jMarwar, 
—and deserted Kanougc, as described by Ebn Hatntu, 
only a hundred and fifty years later, had dwindled itself 
to a ‘ small town.^ 

ITp to the middle of the seventh century, Kanongc 
was more a Euddhistical than a Brahminical city. 
The Hajah of the land was a Buddhist, ai.id had intiini- 
dated the King of Cashmere into survendoring the 
tooth of Buddha, There wore three groat nionuHteries 
to the south of the town, in one of wliich was a Vlkara, 
or chapel, wherein ^ this tooth had been preserved in a 
casket adorned with precious stones raised on a high 
pedestal. It was shown daily to crowds of Jjooplc, 
although tho tax charged for its exhibition was a lar^e 
jyioee of gold. Perfumes were burned before it by thou¬ 
sands of votaries, and the fiowers which were strewn in 
profusion over it were devoutly bolicved never to con¬ 
ceal the casket,’ The probable [site of tho monasteries 
and the Vihava is supposed to be tbc large mound to¬ 
wards the south-east of the town, in what is now called 
the muhalla of Lala Misr Tola.'* 

There wore many other monasteries and chapels 
‘ Ar(i!iiooki‘»ical Report.’— Cunrilnyham, 
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witli stone foundations, but walla of brick,—one of 
wbieli, 200 feet liigb, was cledicatocl to a statue of 
Buddha 80 feet in height. In another were his hair 
and nails. Just in tbc same manner that the remains 
of Buddha had furnished sacred relics to his followers 
in ancient India, had the bones of the saints been car¬ 
ried all over Christondoin for the edification of the pious. 
Human nature is alike in all ages and countries, and 
‘we cannot so inoculate our old stock, but Ave shall 
relish of it." 

Only tAvo Brahminical temples are spoken of by 
IlAA^en Thsang that AA’^ore' dedicated to Shiva. Tliej^ 
Avoro of the same form and size as the Yiharas of 
Buddha, and-built of blue stone highly polished, and 
adorned Avitli oxcollciit sculptures. The Brahmins now 
cannot find the money to build such magnificent tem¬ 
ples, and they have dogonoratod in architectural sldll. 
The fact of only tAA'O Brahminical temples, shows tlie 
great minority in Avhich the Brahmins yet stood in tlui 
middle of the seventh century. But Puranic idolatry 
Avas sloAvly making its AAmy, and gaining a foothold in 
all the principal cities of the land. 

Of the remains of Kanouge, the most prominent 
is the triangulai’-shaped citadel, Avhich occupies tlu^ 
highest ground in the midst of a scorched plain. It 
makes a large and lofty mound, raising its head in de¬ 
fiance of time, Avar, flood, and fire, nearlj’’ 50 loot in 
height from the level of the ground. The three faces 
have been measured, each about 4000 feet long. Ihe 
situation has been remarked to be ‘a commanding one, 
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—and before tbo use of cannon tbo lieiglit alone must 
liave made Kiinoiigo a strong and important position.’ 
Ill all its entirety, it could not have failed to appear in 
tlie eyes of Mabmood us raising its bead to tbe sides. 

The Rang-Mahcd —in tlic soiitb-west angle of tbo 
fort—bad been tbe ancient Hindoo palace. It is 
strengthened in front by four towers. The brick 
wall faced with blocks of hunkur is seven foot tliick 
on tbo toji, and 40 feet bigb, above tbo level of the 
bazar. There is tbo first outer wall, and then there is 
a second, a third, and a fourth inner wall: the distances 
between each may fairly give us an idea of tbe breadth 
of a room in an ancient Hindoo palace. As far us it 
can be traced, tbe palace seems to have covered an 
area 240 feet in length by 180 feet in breadth.’ It is 
said to have been built by xljoy Pal-—probably tbo sinnc 
who bad been come upon all of a audcloii by Mabmood, 
and who in 1021 bad boon defeated and killed by a 
groat confederate Hindoo army under tlic leader¬ 
ship of the Hajab of Oallingor. Imagiiuilion conjures 
up liere tbe brilliant scene of Jyebaiid’s llajslujo —tlio 
last that India has witnessed of that august Hindoo 
ceremony. In the wicket, wbicb still remains, and ap¬ 
pears to bnve formed a side entrance to tlie court-yard 
of tbo palace, might bo fancied to buve been placed tbo 
I'fiigies in'gold of iSamarsi and Pirtlu-raj acting as a 
porter and scullion,—those heroic chiefs wlio bad dis¬ 
dained to sanction b}^ their preseuco tbo audacious pro¬ 
ceedings of tlioir rival. Tliero bad been giitbcred here 
almost all the crowned beads of India; and from the 
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midst of tills assembled royalty, did Pirthi-raj carry off 
in open day tlie daughter of his antagonist—the beauti¬ 
ful Sunjogta, the Indian Helen of her ago. It was just 
outside the south-east buttress of Rang Muhl, that 
twenty-nine golden ingots were discovered in 1834, 
each weighing eighteen seers and three-quarters. 

In the Jnmmali Mmjonl of Kanouge, built on the 
site and with the materials of a Brahininical teinide, 
may be seen a spocimoii of the ancient Hindoo cloisters. 
There is another mosque to the south-east of the cita¬ 
del, and overlooking the ancient deserted bed of the 
Ganges, in which the pillai’S arc also Hindoo. Near 
this mosque had stood a broken imago of Shusii, the 
goddess of fecundity, and a pedestal bearing date a.p. 
1136. This great curiosity for Hindoo mothers has 
disappeared by the wanton zeal of a Mahomcdaii Telisil- 
rJa?', who should not have any more meddled Avith Hin¬ 
doo relics and idols, Avhen his nation had ceased to he 
the rulers of the land, and to Avhom may he repeated 
HcAvtoids AvcU-lmo'wn saying, ^ Ah, Diamond, you little 
knoAV the mischief thou hast done.’ All iSIuhomcdmis 
should know that tho daj^'s of idol-breaking have been 
succeeded hy the days of idol-seeking for the illustra¬ 
tion of Hindoo history. 

There are two statues to be seen id Shu/ TtJiairam— 
of Rama and Luchmiin, as they arc culled by the people. 
Their eight arms of each, however, contradict the pO])u- 
lar siipxiosition. Outside the building, there are figures 
of Doorga slaying the IMtihesasoor, and of Shiva and 
Parvati on the hull Handi. These specimens servo t(» 
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sliow the Ml (levelopniGiit of Piiraiiic idolatry, and tlio 
total extinction of all Buddhism in Kanongo hy tlio 
twelfth century. 

From the sites of tlio existing ruins, and also the 
chief find-spots of coins and relics, may be determined 
the probable extent of ancient hono-fide Kanougo. The 
Hhirty miles circuniTallation ’ seems to bo an exaggera¬ 
tion of the Hindoo writers. The ‘ thirty-thousand betel- 
leaf shops ’ is also very auspicious. ' The hotel has cer¬ 
tainly been a great favourite of our nation, as a digestive 
aperient, from days be 3 mnd the age of Menu. the 
women it is liked, because it gives to them the ^ balmy 
breath’ of Desdemona. But in Calcutta, at the present 
da^^ there would hardly bo five hundred betel-leaf 
shopsTaking Kanouge to have been six times larger 
than Calcutta, the proportion would not give to it more 
than three thousand shops. The betel again grows 
scantily in Upper India, and sells at half-a-dozen leaves 
per pice, or six times dearer than in Calcutta. Though 
the Iliiidoostances are the most famous betel-leaf chew- 
ers under the sun, still the statement of thirty thousand 
shops, or thousand shops to a mile, is to be taken with* 
considerable abatement. As to ‘ the sixty tlioii.sand 
families of public dancers and singers,^ if it'had really 
been the case then, taking each family to Inive consisted 
of f >ur members, near two himdred and fifty thousand 
men and women, or about half the population of ancient 
Kanonge, must have fiddled away their time,—and it is 

The Justices of th(«, Pi'cee niiglit to luitilisli lh(t slatistiCri wliieli 
the ‘ Licensing AcL ’ hits enabled thorn lo possess. 
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no -svoiider tliat tlieir city should liavo fallen, wliilst they 
may have been engaged in screwing tight the pegs of 
their tambourines. 

Buddhist Kauouge had at last grown to be so highly 
Brahininical and orthodox, that hvo Brahmins had been 
imported from it by Adisura to improve the dc'genorate 
stock in Bengal. Of their breeding are our higli-caste 
.Uancvjccs and Chathrjevs. The five Brahmins had been 
accompanied by five Siidra servants, who are the pro¬ 
genitors of our worthy Glmen and Doscs.^' ITow much 
is it deplored now, that the Sena Bajali did not send for 
five pairs of Hurriana bulls and lieifers to improve the 
cattle of Bengal,—rather than have planted the social 
npm of Koolinism, which kee 2 )s a Brahmin lady in 
mmhood till her gray hairs, and which sane!ions the 
marriage of a girl with a dying octogenarian at the 
flineral ghaut. 

Until this day we had not been aware of there being 
any fish-eaters amongst the granivoroiis llindoostaiieos, 

* Ouv aiJum'S and Bouvh ara not inort* Doint-ln'uiKJvil tlmn (tuv 
Sndra wonion aro Dimmi-hi'iintlt'il. Jt is vijilifc tiial ^^mn^r i’lanral 
Kiiyusts luive droppc'd tlio al'tlx of a Sudra origin from thtiir naiuos. 
•In the sanio way should th« disirracfful ul'llx In; lakou olV from tli<‘ 
namoti of our Hndra fomalos. Tin; llrahmin womoii lunv iiro iu» luoro 
(jiuhlcMeii than llio Kiiynst and r>unniaU wonum ‘.WKi ahiir-ijirh. Vour 
Shamasoondry Donticr is a milliomiairo lady,—your Ivamin'-o IhfhiY 
(to speak not in an unkindly spirit, Imi for arjj:umeut’s sake) is a 
cook-maid in a Sudra household. ll<iw outrafieuus it is that Shama- 
soondry shouhl insorihe her name as a, JJomr or slave-^drl on a 
Government Koeurity for o hies, or on lawsuit papers in a ease at Ihe 
High Court for a Zemindary <if oO,(H)() rupees income! The llritish 
Indian Assoeiation should make a move in the niatti'r - and I’undit 
Eshwara Chuiider rdddyasagur should come forward as a Ihnhmin to 
lake olV the slur that Ilrahmins have east on the names of oiir Sudra 
females. The Hindoostanee Sudra women have no sueh di’graeeful 
uiHx to their names. 
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and that again in orthodox Kanougo. The fact was 
imparted to ns by a respectable Misr Erahmin, who told 
ns that his brotherhood at Kanouge make no objection 
to eat fish at their meals. 

Traced back our way from Kanouge, and proceeded 
as fast as possible on our journey. Mango topes after 
mango topes—they dot almost the whole face of the 
Doab. • By the side of every tope is a well. The well 
and the tope are married, as in Bengal they solemnize 
hymeneals between a hanyan and an asat tree. These 
rural picnics , arc celebrated with great pomp and ro- 
joiciiigs. The proprietor who is capable, feasts the 
whole village near which the tope is planted. The well 
is regarded as the husband, because its waters nourish 
the plantation. In India,, the custom of planting trees 
and digging wells is very ancient. Menu has instruc¬ 
tions about them. Tliat which seems to have arisen 
from sanatory considerations, is now followed as a re¬ 
ligious duty. They malce wells and plant topes, not for 
any worldly profit, but for the bonefi^t of their souls in 
the next world: ‘ the names of the groat men who 
built tho castles, palaces, and tombs at Bolbi and Agra* 
have been almost forgotten, becanso no one derives any 
advantage from them; but the names of those who 
planted the mango-groves a.ro still rememberod and 
blessed by all who eat of their fruit, sit in their shade, 
and drink of their water, from whatever part of the 
world they come.’ 

Our route now lay through a country which pos¬ 
sessed little interest, and was perfectly level in its 
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cliaracter. Passed by several tinlmowii and niiiiitcrcst- 
ing villages. The principal objects on the way were 
long trains of waggons, fifty or sixty, together, drawn 
by oxen, and carrying incrcltaudisc. The np-conntry 
carts are as superior as are its oxen. The weight taken 
by a cart is over sixty maunds, or three times more than 
the weight taken in Calcutta. The carts are drawn by 
three bullocks—one being placed in front of'the other 
two. There is a fourth which follows behind, as a re¬ 
serve, to act in contingencies. The inild-cyed animals 
have tittle bolls suspended on their necks, and raise a 
pleasing sound as they move on at a jog-trot pace. 
The goods are protected by a framc’work from dropping 
on to the ground. The waggoners have among them 
spare wheels, and hammers, and tools, and everything 
necessary for a journey of several hundred miles. Th<y 
encamp at night in caravan stylo, and sleep on the top 
of their goods. Those superior vehicles ought to super¬ 
sede the inisorablo cartage in the streets of Calcutta, 
and economize the trade-charges of its merchants. The 
number of carts met proceeding along the road was 
endless. Now a string of them extended for half a mile 
—then a knot of some twenty or thirty of them nearly 
blocked up the passage. The carts wore principally 
laden with grain, and thickened fit every stage of our 
progress. From their constant processions the road has 
sufierod great wear and tear. In many places it has 
become level with the fields. The earth on the surface 
has been turned into kucc-deep dust, and bidlocks 
wading through it raised thick volumes ohsimring the 
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suTi, and suffocating tlie traveller. Tiie clouds of dust 
in tlie distance always gave us timely notice to lot down 
the curtains and raise the glasses of our gharry. Occa¬ 
sionally, there passed also long lines of camels led by 
the nose; and herds of donkeys trudging under loaded 
sacks of corn, fuel-wood, or metalling-stones. To all 
aj)j)earaiice, this life and hustle betokened a great traffic 
along the’ thoroughfare. But the stir seemed to bo of 
an unusual character. There was a meaning in the 
portentous hot haste to transport grain from one district 
to another. The annual rain-fall has failed, and there 
has not fallen a drop in the last forty days. The 
drought has parched up the earth. The iields liavo got 
embrowned. The wells have fallen sixty to Hoventy feet 
deep. The crop on the ground has lost the green of its 
verdure. The price of food-staples has risen nearly fifty 
per cent., and the prognostications of an inevitable 
famine are in everybody's mouth. Ilonce the Brinjarcc.s 
are taking care to provide against the day of need and 
distress, by housing and laying in stores of corn. 

The liushaiidman is a little meteorologist. lie is 
weather-wise enough to make his jn’Odictions with a 
near certainty. The evil, however, may yet ho averted 
hy a timely good shower. The rural population there¬ 
fore look \ip with wistful eyes to the sky, for the com¬ 
ing on of a ‘ cloud-messenger ’ of plenty. But nowhere 
in the heavens is a speck to be seen. The wind holds 
up its hreath, and stirs not a leaf. The day has a dull 
clouded lustre, and keeps down the heat. The nights 
arc cool. There is in the tem^mrature that steady and 
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Gq[iiablc character wliicli least of all j)i‘omiKOF! a change. 
They fail not to understand those as premonitory synip- 
toins foreshadowing the event that in a few months hence 
is to turn these fair regions, now- so crowded wdth a 
healthful and industrious population, into a valley of 
misery, disease, and death. 

From the Ganges at CJawnporc to the Jimima at 
Agra, the distance is nearly two hundred miles. All this 
long tract is unwatcred by a single natural stream. The 
Ganges-Canal running through it debouches in two 
branches, one to the Juinma, and the oilier to the 
Gange.s. But artificial irrigation in a season of drought 
answers little hotter than slaking the nncpeiiehahlc 
thirst of a man in high fever. Ten thousand wells and 
canals are not equal to one good shower of hca-i'en. 
The iirovineos of Upper India are as remarkahle for 
their fertility and high state of cidtivation, as for their 
being subject to periodic visitations of famine. Fre¬ 
quent allusions to dearths and alllictions of scarcity arc 
met with in Menu. Ilis justidcation of Ajigurtlui is a 
proof that parents sold their children in distress oven 
then. Famines have recurred periodically IVom age to 
ago, and still mankind is as ignorant of their cause as 
throe thousand years ago. The iieiid mocks at the im¬ 
potence of humanity, and laughs over his prey with a 
^ hyoiia-langhtor.’ i!^ot till the secrets of meteorology 
arc revealed to man, must he how down his head to the 
infliction of that terrible scourge. There are laws as 
much to regulate the rains, as to regulate the droughts; 
and the day is surely destined to dawn, when the recur- 
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roiice of storms and droughts be calculated with 
the aarae precision as the . recurrence of eclipses and the 
return of comets, 

A hurricane wrecking a fleet of ships on the sea, 
and a cyclone uprooting houses and plantations upon 
the land—a conflagration reducing towns to ashes, and 
an inundation washing away whole villages—a battle- 
field of the wounded and slain, and an hos^ntal of the 
diseased and dying,—are no doubt the most awful 
amongst the scenes and sights of human misery. But 
they arc misfortunes local and temporary in their cha¬ 
racter. Bar otherwise is the calamity which overtakes 
mankind under the name of faininfe. TIic sight of a 
famine-stricken land is the most frightful and heart¬ 
rending of all earthly spectacles. The famine desolates 
tracts hundreds of miles in extent. The famine n\un- 
bers its victims by hundreds and thousands. It spares 
few living objects. The insects die for having nothing 
to feed on. Tho fishes become extinct in the shrunken 
rivers. The cattle die off in vast numbers, paraly^sing 
labour for many a daj'- to come. In tho households of 
men, ornaments, utensils, and the very doors and win¬ 
dows of their houses arc sold to buy grain, and dole it 
in mouthfuls to the members. There is then left no¬ 
thing more to oat on the morrow. Fruits, roots, have 
been all consumed,—and at last the barks of trees are 
stripped to ai^poase the gnawings of hunger, blow docs 
the hn.shand abandon the wife, the wife the husband,— 
and parents sell their children. All cares, all affec¬ 
tions, and all hopes are forgotten; food, food alone is 
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tlie object. Faiiiisbecl, and demoralized, and inuddeiied, 
and brutalized, tlie population at laat arrives at tlio 
desperate extremity of ‘ competing witb tlie birds fm* 
tbe balf-digcsted grains of corn found amid tlie soil of 
tlio road.’ Tben do men cast cannibal looks, and fall 
foul of eacb otlior. In tlic train of famine, comes pesti¬ 
lence to bring up the retir of Imnian miseries. Diseases, 
•\vbicli strange and unwliolesoino food engondcr.s, make 
tlieir appearance,—and tlie gaunt skclctoiiB of bone and 
skill, no longer able to keep tlioir legs, droj> on tlio road 
and arc devoured alive by dogs, who buve acquired an 
unnatural ferocity from feeding on liuman bodies. In 
all directions, lie scattered tlie dead ; and -wliere they 
lie, they rot and tbeir bones bleacb—it being impossi¬ 
ble for tbeir feeble survivors to do them tlie funeral 
rites. Tlie districts thus depopulated do not recover 
for a series of years—sometimes never at all. Happily, 
the present age is one of extended conmiorco, of rapid 
communication and transit, of a beneficent Government, 
and of an cnliglitencd generation, all of wliicli it is 
hoped shall be able to combat with the evil, and miti¬ 
gate its afflictions.* 

All along the laud is j'et strewn with the' wrecks of 
the late political storm. Tbjre (i dismantled building— 
there a burnt-down bungalov' with its bare while walls 
against the sky. Pa.s.scd by a village which has turned 
idmost into a desert. The mud roofs of the houses 
liavo fallen in, and the mud walls arc overgrown with 

* This alhidps to the ftiiuiiie of LSai in tlie North-West, .'Uid wtis 
written whilst Ihiil of 18 (h; was raghig in Bengal, 
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vegetation—tlieir owners having fled the eonntiy to 
escape the halter. In front of tJie village wore some 
old rides of straw, and stacks of fuel-wood, and a knot 
of rotting idle carts, without anybody, })orha 2 ')s, to own 
thorn. This is the picture of but a solitary village or 
two at intervals. In general, liowover, the country has 
settled down to a couiplote tranquillity. The cultivator 
is busily engaged in the fields. The shepherd tends 
his browsing cattle. The carpenters and blacksmiths 
are at their woilc again. The victuallers have opened 
tlieir shops along the road. The dealers have exposed 
their wares and goods for sale. The inorchants arc 
transporting bales in the public bullock-trains. In fact, 
confidence has returned to all classe.s to i’c.sume their 
business of life. 

nothing to sec but Jo warn fields and mango topes 
without end. Originally, the mango tree did not grow 
in India. It flourished in Itavaiia^s garden in Ceylon. 
On the conquest of that island, the monkey-general 
Ilunuman had been attracted to the fair orchards, and 
gorging himself with the fruit so delicious to the taste, 
had chosen to throw away the cinpt}’- kernels across tho 
sea, which took root and were first acclimatized in the 
soil of India Proper. Tho fruit of his exjdoit lives to 
this day, and it is not without reason that tho Tumid 
general of Rama is counted as one of the six immortals 
of our nation. In the ninth century, tlio iieojfic of 
Orissa wore called Hims.^ Is the name of llimunian 

ThiK is mentionod in tlifi insei-iptionsin the Mongbyi* copper 
and also on Uio broken coluuin ol Sarun.— AnUif-ic lieloarchn, vol. ix* 
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from the Hiins, or from monkey-conditioned and mon- 
key-mannered foresters?—a query to idiilologists and 
antiquarians. 

Halted at a magnificent tope. Many others laid 
done the same to rest a while from the broiling sun. 
The crow gathered was very inotlcyj—and tlie ground 
was covered with chulas or cooking-places, some of 
which were being lighted, while others li.ad l>eon already 
lit, and had cither tlie earthen pot or brass lotali of rice 
boiling over them. The poor wretch who could not 
afford to liaA^e two meals a day, had yet to wait for sun¬ 
set, and was now chewing only a handful or two of 
clicnua or fried gram with a bit of salt. The better-off 
bumioah was there, kneading the dough with all the 
force of his arms. The high-caste Brahmin had a fi'w 
paces off marked his chou'lia, or the nntrespassable lines 
of his sacred cooking-place, and was munching away his 
cake of wheat-flour dipped in dal-porridge. The hun¬ 
gry chap Avho had dropped in first of all was measuring 
his length upon the earth, and enjoying his .s’/c.s‘/a willi 
his head upon the htiggago for safe custody. There 
liapponed to have halted, also, a Hindoo convert with 
Ills family and children. Tlicy were travelling in two 
bullock carts of the country, with little matting sheds 
to protect them from .sun and wind. Tlioy carried Avith 
them their oavii comnii.ssariat, and baskets of poultry, 
and ^ odds and ends useful on a journey.’ The niiddhy 
aged, portty man—^the father already of some ton boys 
and daughters—^Avas out Avith his musket to look after a 
pigeon or partridge, while his dinner Avas being cooked 
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under the superintendence of liis nut-brown lady. 
Though by no means in -well-off circumstances, he and 
his family did not fail to make a marked contrast in 
their white and decent clothing from the rest of the 
squalid and poorly clad company. The man was a 
Catechist, and was moving down to a new district to 
take charge of his flock. 

But apart from all company sat a woman, slightly 
reclining against her baggage, and keeping her eye 
upon a little boy that was playing before her, and eat¬ 
ing at turns from a scrip spread out for his repast. iShe 
had a fine cut of face, and a well-developed Grecian 
form for a sculptor’s model. She lives in’ Delhi, whence 
she is travelling down the country to a distant relatioji. 
Since morning, she had been walking ten miles with 
her animate and inanimate burden on her body. Her 
■pensive countenance betokened a sadness preying upon 
her heart. She had a husband serving as a grazier in 
the ranks of the lute Sepoy army. The poor man fell 
in the mutiny, leaving no one to look after his wife and 
child. Tlicy have now no home in which to lay their 
heads—no resource to live upon but boggaiy. TIow 
many such there arc, whom the recent mutiny has made 
homeless and penniless! and how many more such there 
will shortly ho, whom the famine shall make restless 
vagrants in search of food they cannot find ! 

On the way, it had been a novel sight, for ns to see 
a genteel young TIindoostanoe lady travel riding astride 
on horseback, while her hushund walked (m foot along¬ 
side the animal. Her face was hid by a voil, from bo- 
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ncatli wliicli slie gi’atified licr woinaiily curi(.)sit,y by a 
j)pop, at times, witlx ber dark lustrous oyos upon the ^ 
passengers. Sbe had boon left behind us far in the rear 
to travel slowly on her tat. But she, too, happened to 
come in, and alight at the grove for a .short respite in 
her journey. The reader may think wo arc always 
harping on woman. But it i.s diiRcnlt to regard her, 
like Hamlet, as mere ‘ quixitosseiiec of dust.' 

‘ Blood, pulHo, and breast, ooiifinn tlio Dardan t^liqdicrdV in-izc.' 

blear Bhou'cyaoUf the main road goes towards Delhi, 
and another road branche.s off towards Agra. Ileachcd 
Mynpovoe —long the seat of a Hindoo Bajuh desceinh'd 
from the hou.SG of Pirthi-riij. The aiiciont Hindoo fort¬ 
ress still overlooks the vtdley of the Esan—now a 
dried-up stream. ‘In blynporee, tlio population is chieliy 
Bajpoot. The female infanticide prevalent here for 
many generations has been .suppres.scd. klyii]) 0 i’ce was 
one of the hottest of mutiny tracts. But tlie town has 
settled down to its quiet pursuits, and exhibits the usual 
calm after a storm. 

October ZOth, —Daybreak at Shecouhad. Tbe name 
of the place, tlie bake-hoiLscs, the meat-shops, the fowls 
domesticated in the dwelling-houses, the heaps of onions 
laid out for sale, the circuincisocl children playing nuked 
in the streets, the hlussuliuans with their .shaven sknll- 
cappod heads, and the MiLssulniaiu'cs with their voluptu¬ 
ous airs but bit-of-a-ferocious p]iy.siognt)mie.s, all indi¬ 
cated this to he a hrahomedan town. But everything 
blahomcdan is now seen in a stage of decay. Eioni a 
in 
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large, populous, and respectable town, Sbecoabad has 
declined into a iDoor and squalid yillage. None of tbe i 

inhabitants appeared to be in a ■well-to-do condition. i 

Tho numerous ruins of old buildings and tanks are ; 

proofs of a prosperous state wliicb. no longer meets tke '■ 

eye. Sbecoabad is still regarded as tbe farthest town 
in winch the polished Oordoo of the quondam Mogul 
Court of Agra is to this day spoken without any taint ^ 

of rural corruption. The bazar here is well sui^plicd 1 

with all sorts of provisions that a traveller can expect [ 

on the way. Sinyharas or wator-chestimts {Tmpa hi- f 

spinom) are very largo and abundant here—and those | 

fresh from the pond delicious. They form in these { 

provinces a regular vegetation, covering all the tanks ■ 

with their plantation. The kernels are sun-dried, and 
carried often to distant markets to sell like wheat or 
barley for food. 

xis we proceeded everything about us bespoke of 
Ilincloostan—the stahvart and muscular men, their tur- 
baued heads and tucked-up dhoolm, their Hindi col¬ 
loquy, the garment-wearing women, the mud-roofed 
houses, the fields of Joiraya, the dry soil and air, the | 
superior cattle, the camels, the absence of the bamboo 
and cocoa, and the wells in place of tanks. In sea¬ 
board Hoiigal, bogs, fens, and forests, cover nearly a 
third of its area. In the Doab almost every inch of 
land i.s iindor the plough. From Allahabad to Shecoa- 
bad the]’c arc four largo cities, and villages at frequent 
iiilorvals. A similar distance in Bengal is no doubt 
dotted Avitli tlie same number of villages, but not one 
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town equal to Futtolipoi’e, Cawiipore, or Mynporoe. 
There townships, deserving of the name, occur only 
along the banks of the Bhagiruttee. If villages in the 
Boab are less picturesque, they are at the same time 
less subject to epidemics than the Avoody Aullages of 
Bengal. In a Bengal village hardly any better food is 
generally procurable than coarse rice, and lentils, and 
ffoor. In the rural districts of the Doah, flour, vege¬ 
tables, fruits, milk, and sweetmeats are as abundant and 
excellent as in a metropolis. The food of a people is 
the best criterion of its condition. Here the rural popu¬ 
lation is more intelligent and spirited than the same 
class in Bengal. The lyot in Ilindoostan is no less a 
bondsman to the mahajun than the ryot in Jessore oi* 
Dacca; but he is more independent-minded, and would 
not tamely put up AAuth the outrages that arc inflicted 
by a Bengal Zemindar or Indigo-planter. Dncpiestion- 
abl}’-, the humblest Doabee lives upon better food, and 
covers his body AAuth more abundant clothing, than the 
humblest Bengalee. The cattle here are various. Camels, 
buffaloes, horses, donkej^s, and oxen are all made to 
assist man in his labours. In Bengal the oxen alone 
form beasts of burden. The fashion of ITindoostanee 
coolieism is to take the load OA'^er the waist, and not 
upon the head. In Calcut(,a, the Baboos who talk big 
of politics and reformations, do not know Avhat it is to 
ride. In Ilindoostan, rural Avomen perform journeys on 
horseback,—and princesses discuss the merits of hor.'^e- 
manship. The fondness of the Doabee women for 
coloured millinery certciiiily ovincc.s a more refined 
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female taste, and to tliein ■ may remotely be traced Ibe 
impetus wbicb is given to tlie various dye-muniiracturcs 
of our country. The agricultural women of tlic Boab 
use ornaments of brass and bcll-mctal. Tiic same class 
in Bengal is in tlie liabit of wearing slicll-orntnnents— 
ornaments that first came into fashion with the savages, 
■though sometimes a pair of Dacca shell-bracelets may 
coat the sum of two hundred [ind fifty rupees. 

One particular ornament in general use amongst the 
Doabcc women, of both tho upper and lower classes, is 
the leeJid, which is in the shape of a tiny cresctait made 
of gold, silver, or tinsel, according as the female is cir¬ 
cumstanced. It is stuck vdth an adhesive substance on 
tho forehead, just between tho eyebrows. jThe smooth 
white expanse of a female forehead—with the profile of 
the dark curls of hair, and the pair of lustrous orbs 
shedding their soft etfulgcnce,—forms tho highest at¬ 
traction in the beauty of a woman. But Ilindoostanee 
taste mars the effect of that beauty by placing tho ferh'a, 
like an imitated moon, in the broad heaven of a woman’s 
fiieo. Those tee/ius are not a little prized and coveted 
by the ITindoostanGC sparks. They train hnlhih to exe¬ 
cute litlle commissions of gallantry. On a given signal, 
the bird goes, seizes, and curries olF the fvelm^ from the 
forehead of a woman, as precious booty, to her pining 
lover. 

In the clays that Bishop Hcher travelled through 
the Boab, ho saw the very coimnoii people going to 
market carrying swords and shields, sj)ears, or match¬ 
lock guns. There was a time when agriculturists ‘ were 
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obliged to follow tHc plough with their swords by their 
sides, aud their friends aroimd them with their inateh- 
locks ill hand, and matches lighted.’* Tlio nation was 
then one of lawless and violent habits, and no man was 
sure that he might not at any moment bo called ujion 
to light for bis life and 2)ropert3^ This state of things, 
consequent on the anarchy which succeeded the cll'etisni 
of the Mogul power, had ushered into existence various 
dcnoinillations of banditti. For a seiies of ^’’cars, the 
thoroughfares of the Doiib were haunted b}" brigands 
plundering and innrdoriiig in the broad daylight. It 
was on the discovery of thirty dead bodies in different 
wells of the Boab, that Thuggeeisni first eamo to the 
knowledge of the Calcutta Council in ISIO. I>ut in 
fifty years the police has hccii so much reformed as that, 
the Thug has ciitirelj'’ disappeared, and is known to our 
generation onlj’’ from reading. The trader aud linvcller 
now pass along the loneliest highway without losing a 
pill. If a corpse were now discovered in a well, or 
found hy the side of a jungle, it would cause a general 
uproar in the commiinitj'-, and create a greater sensation 
than the irruption of a Mahratia horde. The wicki'd 
have been weaned from their life of rapine, and taught 
to subordinate themselves to the authorities of soeiet}' 
and the state. But the mutiny was a fatal error, and it 
once more plunged the country into the misrule of past 
ages. It jeopardized the vital interests of India, and 
wais to have proved suicidal of her fate. The exit of the 
English would have undfuic all the good that is slowly 
• Itiimbles anil Ibioollections,’ vol, ii. p. IHL 
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paving tlie way to her regeneration. Biglitly undci'- 
stood, to own tlie government of tlie Englisli is not so 
mncli to own tlic government of tliat nation, us to own 
tlic govornnicnt of cnliglitencd legislation, of tlic science 
and civilization of tlic ninetoentli century, of superior 
intelligence and genius, of knowledge itself. Under 
this vicAv no right-minded Hindoo ought to feel his 
national instincts ofFonded, and his self-respect dimin¬ 
ished, hy allegiance to a foreign rule. ^ The regenei’ation 
of his country must bo the dearest object to the heart of 
every enlightened Hindoo, and it must bo perfectly evi¬ 
dent to liim that the best mode of attaining tins end is 
by striving to raise himself to the level of his rulers. 
What can the most patiiotic Hindoo wish foi’ better 
than that his country should, until its education as a 
nation is fui'ther advanced, continue pari of the greatest 
and most glorious of empires, under a sovereign of the 
purest Aryan blood ? ’ 

T3ig copper coins still current in the jN’ortli-'VYcst 
markets arc the danirie and diihhiil of the Mahomcdaiis. 
Before the Queen’s pice is coined in tenfold quantities, 
it cumiot sufhcc for circulation in these populous pro¬ 
vinces. Cowries are also current, as in Bengal, but oai 
a much more limited scale for their scarcity. The 
cowrie enters into the fraction of Hindoo arithmetic, 
and is not likely to go o\it of vogue till India becomes a 
thorough bank-note world. The proposed introduction 
of a paper euiToiicy, and Menu’s payments in panas^ will 
make the extremes of two ages meet. 

The little prevalence of idolatry in Ilindoostan, as 
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compared with ^Bengal, has already heoii dwelt upon in 
a in’eceding page. Large towns have their temples and 
gods. But each village, as in Bengal, has not its 
tutelary S/iim and S/iu.stee. Prom Allahabad to Myn- 
poree we have not met with one single instance of that 
indispcnnahle of a Bengal village—a little round stone 
painted with vermilUon, and placed beneath an aged 
banyan or pee|)ul tree—which acts as the guardian deity 
of a rural coiiimuiiity. In one single street of Calcutta, 
there are more images of Kvishnti and emblems of jShiva, 
than pei'haps in the whole length of the Doid)—and this 
in Bengal, which is at the intellectual headship of India. 

Travelling like ours may bo compared to the run of 
a horse in a race. Given the distance, and given the 
time—to finish the career. There is no time to lose— 
no time to look about leisurely—no time to inck up any 
statistics—no time to inquire into the state of education, 
the prevalence of crime, or the nature of diseases pecu¬ 
liar to these provinces—no time to visit any of the big 
folks of the land, and sound their opinions—and mj time 
to view the hut of a peasant, and hear his domestic tale. 
All these the world now ctires to read and know. But 
on—on we go in a breathless haste, keeping our eyes 
fixed only upon the goal, and leaving unfullilled the 
legitimate duties of a traveller. Ours is seeing Ghe 
'world from a gig.’ 

Saw two Europeans on their way to Agra. They 
Avero travelling by an European dawk, and soon out- 
strq)ped us to justify how everythiug native stands at a 
discount. Only three short ycai*s ago, how beset were 
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these roads for sacli a journey to one of their race. 
Bcouring hands of ruflians then marched and counter- 
marched in all directions to discover the lurking-places 
of fugitive Englishmen, and destroy every one of them 
from the face of the land. The whitc-skin was under 
proscription, and all the Goralofjncs who escaped from 
an immediate massacre sought safety in flight and con¬ 
cealment. Few there were who did not change their 
clothes, and borrowing rustic attire disguise themselves 
to belie their race and country, Many had painted 
their faces to pass off as beggars or portors with baskets 
on their heads. Turned adrift all of a sudden, the for¬ 
lorn Sahehs, ill most instances poor stragglers left to 
help them,selves, knew not ^vhither to go in a coun¬ 
try up against them. They proceeded on foot, shunning 
all road-side towns and villages, and creeping along 
hedges and across ploughed fields, to avoid raising a 
line and cry after them. The tall jungle grass, the 
ravine, the ditch, and tlio topes of mango trees, were 
the coverts in which they .skidkcd alone by day and 
night. Ladies are known to have hraved fording the 
Jumna at chin-deop water. Few of the fugitives had 
any food for two or three days together. Those wdio 
found a refuge passed weeks and months in the cahins 
of peasants, in cow-sheds, fowl-houses, and hay-staok.s 
—liidng all the while upon the chappatie.s and lentil- 
porridge of the villagers. Long shall the talG.s of their 
adventures he told h}^ the Christmas fires of many an 
English houHeliold. Eut the state of tliing.s has been 
altered. The Briton is once moixj master of the land, 
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and drives fearlessly throiigli liundreds of miles of a 
disarmed and peaceful country. Indeed, so complete is 
tlie restoration to tranquillity tliat ‘ a purse of gold 
jniglit be exposed on tlie liigliway, and no one woxdd 
toucli it.’ Tliis sliows liow a reaction is always propor¬ 
tioned to the fierceness of an outbreak, as well in tlie 
moral as in tbo pliysical world. Greater also is tlie 
elasticity of liuman society, tbe n ore it lias advanced in 
civilization. 

To proceed tlirougli a dreary tract tlierc very oppor¬ 
tunely occur in it a Jain temple and Durmsliala— 
strongly reminding of sucli institutions in tlie days of 
Asoca. Tlio garden and well in ibc midst of an arid 
plain are welcome to tbe sunburnt and weary traveller, 
Tlic great depth of tbo well indicates the elevation of 
tlie country above tbe sea. The garden is intersectcd 
b}’' little pucka niilJalifi or aqueducts to carry ofi‘ water 
for distribution tlirougbout tlu^ orchard. Notliing re¬ 
freshed us so much us a bath in the cofd waters of the 
Avell, coming as they were from the deep bowels of tbe 
earth. 

But tbe way to Agra seems endless and eternal. 
The same mango topes, tbo same processions of loaded 
carts, and tbo same naked mud-villages, continue to 
aiilict wulli their unvaried prospect, and gTu\ring into a 
sore monotony make tbo journey pro^'okingly tedious 
and wearisome. In our inqiatienoc, w’e longed and 
l^aiiled for Agra, as does the thirsty traveller in a sandy 
desert for an oa.sis. Often did we inquire from inissoii- 
gers on the road to make tbe ussiiraiico of our arrival 
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tliere doubly sure—and au answer in tlio afRrmativc 
alone bolpcd to keep up our spirits. Tbo coniines of 
tbo district were at leng-th gained, and before long 
was read tlie ‘Agra Toliee Tirana’ written in broad 
capitals upon a signboard put up at tlie entrance of 
Fero:iahml 

The Cliandwar of tlie twelftli century is T'erozabad 
of tlie niiietccntli. Stop, traveller ! ‘ Tky tread here is 
upon an empire’s dust.’ The fields that you see spread 
around you form the memorable battle-ground on whicli 
was ^decided the contest between the Hindoo and Mus- 
sulman for the sovereignty of India. Six hundred and 
sixty-six years ago, the Hindoo banner waved hero for 
the last time, and the sun went down w'itnessing the 
last day of Hindoo independence. Here fell the licroes 
Alha and Tidal —two brothers, whose memory is still 
preserved ‘ in the songs and traditions of the people 
amongst tlie Ohandals of Mahoba and the Halitoros 
and Ohandals of the Doab.’"'^' It was here that the last 
Hindoo Eajah, Jychaiid of Kanougc, met with the due 
of his treachery from Mohamed Giliori; and acting the 
fiiialc of the great Hindoo drama, closed his career by 
a traiiods leap into the Ganges. 

Ho importance is now possessed by Ferozabad—- 
there is no trace of the wall by wliicb it was formerly 
Biirromided. The present inhabitants dwell in humble 
cottages. Baber more than once alludes to this place 
under its ancient name. There exists no clue to trace 

* Tlieii* di^^appearaiico in Uin forest of Kajttlibun, or tbo Kajali 
jimg’te, is a m3Ub. 
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tlie origin of its present denomination. The decayed 
mosques and tombs scattered ahovit the spot, speak 
more of the Moslem than of the Hindoo. 

Out of Eerozahacl, the Grand Trunk Hoad is shaded 
on either hand by rows of beautiful ueem trees, forming 
a fitting royal road towards the scat of royalty. The 
more we now proceeded along, the more did the Islam¬ 
ite peep out from every side of the country. 

The Ooachee Phaeton was driving fust the car in 
heaven towards the west, and wo in the nether world 
emulated his example. Our way lay through a country 
that was little inhabited. Observed a herd of wild 
antelopes browsing almost by the road-side. Pushed 
on without rest or’respite to roach Agra before sunset. 
Hear Malimedabad, the road takes a bend to avoid a 
large piece of shallow water, in the midst of which is 
seen to stand a beautiful but xinknown luausoleuin, 
connected with the main land by a causo'way of many 
arches. The architecture is too superior to be of rural 
hands, and evidcntl}" announced the proximity of the 
metropolis. But journeying on without end, tantalized 
hope grew fainter and fainter, as night began to set in, 
and still there lay before us several miles of ground. 
Giving up the chase in despair, and slackening our XDaee, 
we left the horse to wend slowly on his way. The 
broad full moon rose in the East with a brightness that 
is witnessed only on a clear autumn evening in Bengal. 
Ill a little time, several straggling lights in the distance 
caught our eye. The far-off hum of men also came, soltly 
wafted on the air, to break in upon the stillness of the 
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niglit. Oil arrival at tlie tlie liglits were Ibund to 
liavG proceeded from several lamps liung in tlie front of 
a row of confectionery shops making’ a little bazar. In¬ 
deed, the 'grocers and victnallors of a place arc some¬ 
times tlie best exponents of its eliaracter to a stranger. 

‘ Tell me,’ says Lord Cliesterfield, ‘ tlie name of your 
company, and I will tell you who you are.’ In tlie 
same manner—^tell mo tlie kind of food you live upon, 
and I will tell you bow you fare.’ Tlie first fav^oiirable 
or unfavourable inference of a pcojile’s condition may 
safely bo drawn by a stranger from tlicir vietuidling 
shops. The bazar is a great field of statistics to found 
upon them the most important conclusions. Had there 
been nobody to tell ns tbe fact of oar having gained 
tbo purlieus of imperial Agra, it wmdd have transpired 
of itself from the niimistakahlo shops that can helong 
only to an imperial city. Hf notbing else gave a superior¬ 
ity to Ilindoostan over Bengal, its cheap and excellent 
viands woidd cerluinly do so,’ remarked our wortliy 
tradesman, who has a notable fondness fur all kinds of 
saccharine food. 

The immediate approach to Agra lies through a 
rugged ground broken into deep ravines—the abode of 
wolves. The Jumna still lay concealed frtnn the view. 
Bui before long, that bright and tranquil stream Avas 
caught sight of flowing beneath a high precipitous hank 
witli an inaudible murmur. The bosom of the river Avas 
spanned by a bridge of boats from shoi'c t o shore. The 
bridge is lighted up after night-fall by lamp-posts at 
intciwuls. It is guarded by police. Once every day. 
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it is opened for the passage of tlic trading crafts up¬ 
wards and downwards. Tlie breacli ilius daily made is 
daily repaired. Hut to put our pationoc to a sore trial, 
it liappcned to bo left open by an unlucky torn out on 
tlio YGiy niglit.of our arrival, and proving a bar to our 
driving right on into the city, obliged us to put up 
with tho inconvenience of passing the night in our 
gharries on the bridge. To inahe tho host ot our time* 
under the circumstance, wo fell to a, musing on the* 
Bccnc before ns. On our left lay moored many a bout, 
tlic tall masts of whicli stood like gaunt shaelowy ligure.s 
in tho air. From their decks gleamed the fitful fires 
of the cooking dandees. The river was one flood ol' 
moon-lit glory. Heyond ro.sG the dark outlines of the' 
city—‘ the pulse of life' stood still there.’ 


CHAPTER YIII. 


Octohcr Olsif. — At the break of day, the evil genius 
of reality dispelled the nootanial illusion, and the tell¬ 
tale sun disclosed things in their actual condition. 
The clear blue Jumna, the classic stream of love and 
song, scarcely meandered its course of sluggish waters 
through saudbanks spreading most nnpootic wastes ‘to 
the view. The bridge was not the self-same bridge of'^’'’ 
life-siiied elephants of hollow lead, which had been 
flung across the stream in the days of Akhcr. Dock¬ 
ing the river, there were’no gay royal barges trimmed 
with flags and pennons waving in the air. Far inland 
in these shallow waters, there can ever hope to ply only 
little pleasure-steamers drawing two feet water. The 
wretched sliipping of Agra at once indicates its fallen 
greatness, its decayed trade, and its diminished opu¬ 
lence. The pontoon, however, affords a scone of great 
liveliness. There jog on loaded donkeys, horses, camels, 
and waggons ; okas and dawk-gharries ; tuibaiicd 
Hindoostances on foot and on horse, garment-wearing 
Jliiidoostanco women, and merchants, triivellers, and 
fakirs—all in a continuous stream and motley p)i'o- 


cession. 
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The siglit of a Jmnna sandbank recalls to mind tbe 
birthplace of Yyas. To verify the legend, tlie mists, 
too, bung upon tbe river—tliongli not at tlic call of a 
Hindoo Hislii. But there was no ferry, nor any youth¬ 
ful maid to helm, you to the other side. This is not 
the age of roman(;e, but tliat of the Penal Code—when 
a love-advent lire like that of Parasara is rapC} and wiien 
females cannot choose to grant favours of a tender kind 
without scandal in society. The scene of that moinor- 
able amour is not exactly known—whether near Allah¬ 
abad, Muttra, or ITastinapoor. Agra was then unknown, 
and Indraprastha not yet foiuidod. The hunting ex- 
(jursion of Santanu proves the country to have been 
woody, in which was the abode of the King of the 
Pisliermcn. But no opinion can be hazarded as to oven 
the probable site of the classic spot of Yyas’ birth— 
whether along the course of Upper or Lower Jumna. 
In ancient Greece, seven cities contended for the birth¬ 
place of Homer. In ancient India, not one man cared 
to remember the spot where Yyas was burn. The 
Aryan Greek decidedly surpassed the Aryan Hindoo in 
patriotic sentimentalism. In our age, tin* people along 
the banks of the Jumna arc non-fish-caters. I hit in 
the ago of Yyas, the ti.sliermen in these provinces were 
so largo and i)owcrful a class as to have had a king of 
their own. Perilaps, they were an aboriginal tribe— 
or that the pre-Buddhist Hindoos did not follow the 
tenet of tenderness to animal life. 

Abiil Fazil, the great politician of Mogul history 
and minister of Alcber, was born on this side of the 
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Jumna, nis fathci’ kept hero a sciiool of law and di- 
Yinity. Foizi also lies buried in some unknown spot 
on tliis side. Ho was tlie first Mussulman to apply 
liiinsolf to a study of tlic Hindoo Sliastors, by pas.siug 
off as a Uralnnin lad on a Pundit of Benares, and liYiiig 
under liis roof. He bad a great taste for books, and 
left beliind him tbo most inagiiificent private library in 
that age. It consisted of 40 GO books, careful^ cor¬ 
rected and well-bound, on poetry and literature, moral 
and physical sciences, and theology, Akbei‘, Abul Pa- 
zil, and Feizi arc the three best char actor a in the whole 
range of Mo.slom history. 

Looked round for the Goolfttshmi of Baber—(lie 
famous garden’ in which that prince had first tried to 
acclimatize the ananm (pine-apple) and the sandal-trce 
in the valley of the Boah. Tery imohahly, the CharlHHjh 
of Buber afterwards became the Itnmlktyh of Alcher’s 
courtiers, who preferred a residence on tlie cool and 
quiet hanks of the Jumna, to the eternal hustle and 
noise of an imperial city. The left bank in tliat ago 
had been inhuhitod by a large population, and had 
formed nearly one-third of the city, which extended 
OA^cr a space twenty-six miles in circumference. 

Ascended a higli pile of rubbish—the remains no 
doubt of some ancient huikling—to survey the suburbs. 
On the riglit opened upon us the magnificent mausoleum 
of llie Mtmad-iid-T)owla. Two or three miles distant 
toAvards the soutli-Avest, rose in view the matchless Taj 
—the first sight of Avhieh Avas a sufficient rccompcnNC 
for all the toils of our long journey. Through the misty 
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air, the dome fixed in stately liciglit rose against the 
sky as if bigger than its actual dimensions. 

Opinions differ as to the architectural merits of the 
Etmad-'ud-Donda. Jacquemont remarks it to ho ^iii 
execrable taste/—while Sleeinan says it is ^an exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful building.’ The majority of travellers 
concur in the latter opinion. In the tomb of the 
Etmad-ud-Dowla lie the remains of Chfija iVias, the 
father of the celebrated Noor Johan. lie was a Persian 
foreigner, who rose by his own abilities as well as by 
the influence of his daughter to be the high treasurer of 
the realm. India was then the land for adventui’crs— 
it has now become the land in which honour and cmoln- 
nient must be sought through oflice. The Etmad-mh 
DoAvla stands near the garden of Pamhagh. The valu- 
ahlo stones of the mosaic work have boon picked out, 
and stolon. In 1773 the fort and city of Agra had 
been recovered from tlie flats by hFujeoh Klum, under 
an undorstandiug that he was to retain one half of the 
territoiy ho might conquer, and resign the other half to 
thc Empei'ov, It was then that the huilding and gar¬ 
den of the Thmud-ud-Dowla had been given away by 
brujeob Eluin to one of his nephews, in vfliose family 
the mausoleum remained for sixty years, when it went 
to the hammer by a de(U‘ec <fl‘ the Civil Court, to pay 
the debt of its then pi'oprietor. 

To bo in Agra is to find yourself in the once imperial 
capital of the ^ Great ]\[ogid’ of Sir Thomas Poe, of 
Terry, of Tavernior, of IVIandelsloo—in fact, of all the 
nations of Oliristendom in the seventeenth century:— 

2o 
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tlie Great Mogul then iu liis veritablcnoss, and not in 
effigy^, with which all card-players are more or less 
familiar. Though fallen from its high c&tatc, still there 
is enough to stare at;, observe, and admire in this ancient 
inetro2)olis. The Quay along the loft has handsome 
stone ghauts. To this day, as in Fitch’s time, ‘ do the 
wives and daughters of the Hindoos come by ten, 
twenty, and thirty together, to the water-side to wash 
thcinsolve,s, and to use their ceremonies/ But no more 
are there any ‘ naked beggars, with boards of enormous 
growth, hair hanging more than half down the body, 
and nails two inches long/ 

The Fort, eighty feet high, towers in view as one 
enters the city. The enormous pile has rather the ap¬ 
pearance of a castellated town than of a single palace. 
The first impression of it is overwhelming—and the 
mind lost in its own reflections has no time for the ex¬ 
amination of details. In the words of Abiil Fazil— 
‘ His Majesty has erected a fort of red stone, the like of 
wliieli no traveller has over beheld.’ But British sol¬ 
diers now sit with dangling feet on the ramparts of the 
far-famed citadel of Akher,—complaeontly whifiing 
away puffs of smoke from their meerschaums. 

The open space between the quay and the fort was 
ilie Cirem Maximm of the Emperors. It is overlooked 
by a balcony from which they probably witnessed the 
animal lights which amused the generations of that day. 
The gate on this side was tlicn called, to quote William 
Finch, ‘ the Barsan Barwaza, or Gate of Sights, leading 
to a fair court, extciidiirg along the river, where the 
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King (Jeliangeor) looks out every morning at snn- 
risiiig'.’ Tlie nobles stood on a kind of scaffold. Tlie 
King ^canie tlierc every day (except Snnda}^) at noon 
to see the Tama^ha, or fighting with elephants, lions, 
and bnffuloos, and killing of deer by leopards. Tuesday.? 
are peculiarly the days of blood, both for fighting beasts 
and killing men, as on that day the King sits in judg¬ 
ment, and sees it put in execution.’ Great portion of 
this tract is now covered with piles of rubbish and 
bricks, presenting a sad spectacle of ruin. It was full 
of houses, which had to be levelled down to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the rebels. Only one 
solitary house stands uninjured in the nielanclioly scone 
—it is the premises of the well-known Lalla Joteopro- 
saud, spared out of regard for his valuable services to 
the State. The Lalla’s house—within hail of the fort— 
is a fitting abode.for the Purveyor-General of the Indian 
Army. 

In the Gate of Si [flits, there was to have boon seen 
of yore ‘ carved in stone two elephants with their riders, 
of exquisite workmanship ’—the statues erected by Akber 
to the memory of Jeimid and Fufto, two llajpoot heroes 
of Chitorc. 

Gaddmg in the streets of Agra, under an eight o’clock 
sun, even in October i.s not very agreeable. The heat 
is enough to incline a man Jo get himself within-dooi’s. 
Ill quest of Lallah jM—’s house, we happened to accost 
a spare-looking but fair-coinj)lexioned and decently clad 
Hindoostanee gentleman, coming out of a narrow alloy, 
followed by his servants. To our great good luck he 
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turned out to be a particular friend of tire very individual 
wbom WG wanted. No sooner had reference been made 
to him, and wo had announced ourselyes as travellers 
from Calcutta, than he politely offered us the cordial 
welcome of Younrj Ilindoostaa to Young Vengal. Be¬ 
tween the public mind of Hindoostan and the public 
mind of Bengal, there has existed for several centuries 
a great gulf. To bridge that gulf the epoch has arrived. 
Under the auspices of a liberal education, and the growth 
of enlightened sentiments, races of one parentage, but 
separated from each other by hereditary prejudices of 
fifty or more generations, and forming an ill-ceincntcd 
mass of petty nationalities, are to ackiiowlcdgo one 
common brotherhood, and form one great welded nation 
Ihroiighout the empire. 

The Lallahj in Hindoostan, is the same that the 
Kogusl is in Bengal. ‘ If other employmouts failed a 
Siidra,^ says ]\fonu, ' ho sliould subsist by writing.^ This 
has given an hereditary excellence in ealigrax>hy, ^vhich 
has cnahlcd the Kiiyust to rival the Brahmin. The 
enlightened of his brotherhood, often nionox)olij;ing all 
public business, at last rose to the importanco of the 
official class in Hindoo society, and acquired that ad¬ 
ministrative cxpericncG wdiich so greatly distinguishes 
a Iviiyust from the rest of his nation. But the Lallali 
in Ilindoosian has few of those nation-splitting preju¬ 
dices about caste, in which a ICayust of Bengal is so 
prone to indulge to disguise the mortification for his 
loss of statius. The old story of the Idrahnin from the 
mouth, the Khetrya from the arms, the Vaisa from tlie 
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waist, and the Sudra from the feet of Brahma, is well 
known. But there was a certain Kajnist Baboo who 
undertook to revise the Code of Menu, and a.ssigued to 
his cla.ss a birth from the ICaya or body of Brahma. 

‘ Then cilso,^ did a Brahmin curtly reply, ‘ arc the 
IlarecH from the har (bones), and the Podhs from the 
posteriors of Brahma ? ’ The pointed anecdote goes Inr to 
explain the character of the orthodox Kajmst in Bengal. 

The Lallah, our host, is an Income-Tax A.s.sossor. 
He has a press and edits an Oordoo paper. He also 
maintains a school at his own private expense. The 
other day his institution was highly spoken of by the 
first man of this city. The Lnllali, our friend, is a Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon in the Thomason Ilospittd. He is a 
native of Delhi, and has passed himself as a graduate of 
the Calcutta Medical College, to benefit his countryiium 
by the use of the English lancet and the English quinine 
—to help them out from the hands of Lolccman Ilalicem. 
It would be a sin of omission not to do justice to the 
dinner of the Lallahs. As Macaulay is stiid to have re¬ 
marked, that ‘ if he wore to forget everything of India, 
he could neycr forget Captain Bichardson’s reading of 
Shakspeare^—so if we were to forget everything of 
Ilindoostan, we could never forgot the sumptuous dinner 
of the Lallahs. In comparing TTindoostaneo and Ben¬ 
galee cooV.-ry, the balance is decidedly in fin'our of the 
former. Tbc simple a; food of the Hindoostaneo— 
heccheenj —is, ^ at least was, tbc rieliest dish of the 
Bengalee. IMoat is sold here in tbc native bazars, and 
the Hindoo women of Agra do not object to cook the 
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meat, wliicii tlie Hindoo women of Calcutta do not allow 
to pass the threshold of their doors. The dinner was 
served on a divan in the hlahoincdan style. It would 
be a mistake to suppose this as a common feature in the 
living of the Hindoos of Agra. The strict mode of 
Hindoo eating is on the floor—the rich soinctimos paint¬ 
ing it, in the olden times. But living in a Mahoincdan 
town, the Hindoo population of Agra is tainted with 
many Mahomedanitsms. Their food has lost its I lindoo 
simplicity, and assumed the suinptuousncss of Jilalio- 
modan cookery. From being Mahomedanizod, our man¬ 
ners are in a fair way of being'Anglicized. In one or 
two generations more it would ho difficult to trace any 
of the original features in our national character. 

Hot alone in point of eating, hut also in dressing, 
and in politeness, do the Horth-AYcstoiais heat us. As 
far as the outward air of good breeding goes, almost 
every Agra-walhih is well-bred. The decorum of his 
appearance, and the propriety of his speech, indicate the 
civilized life that is spent in a metropolis. The local 
dialect is the polished Oordoo, in which one cun hardly 
detect a vulgarism. Hot a little do the Agra-wailahs 
pride themselves in their refinements of an ancient 
metropolitan citizenship. Ilcuce the contemplated re¬ 
moval of the Presidency to Allahabad has seriously 
ahirnicd thorn, as likely to deprive them of their long- 
enjoyed lionours, to hinder their advance in intolligenco 
and wealth, and to do awny with their proud name of 
citizens. From being the caxntal of the Hoj’th-Wcst, 
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Agra is to dwindle into a socond-rato or tliird-ratc city, 
and from refined citizens they will have to be merged 
into the rank of a provinciid gentry. 

It was at the house of our host that we happened 
after many days to talce up the latest ninnher of the 
Delhi Gazette, and read the latest telegram from England. 
The newspaper-reading puhlic of Agra is daily inertia sing 
in numher. The native press already counts four papers 
in Oordoo—all weeldys. As ^’’et these infant* iiews- 
p)apcrs are ^mewling and puking in the nurse’.s arms.' 
In time they are expected to hocome powerful organs— 
heard across the ocean. The prm and the pJatfornt are 
that for which England is th(i great benefactress of India.. 
It is to he hoped that the elite of Ilindoostan sliould be 
Avisely engaged more in defending the true interests of 
their country, than in parrying arms Avith a redoubtable 
foe. As to one avIio has studied the history of tlie Press 
in India, hoAV it has disappointed him to find it exhibit 
chiefly the barking Avarfare between an Indian Pariah 
and an English Jlidl-dog.* 

The parlour of our host is by it.solf a sufficient com¬ 
mentary on the taste and habits of Young lihulousfan. 
It looks out uimn a little plot, laid out. in flowcr-b(‘ds. 
The walls of the room are not hung Avitli the minijitures 
of the sensualist Jehangeor or the Nemazee Aiirungzebe, 
but pictures of an 'English Cottage Scene' or ‘Fox- 

* It is ivitii uiifeignocl iilrfisurc tliut llir natives now mark a, 
o-tmerous .imd kindly c*hani,'n in tlm torn: of Ike ino.st autlioritalivt* 
paper on tliis sidn of Iiulia,—a tone of ri<fht-mind(>duc.-^s that r^hould 
guide tke pen of those wlio have it in tlieiv iiands. 
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lumtmg Eace.’ There are, too, an Engliali map of the 
world, unci an Oordoo map of India. Upon a ‘bracket 
against the wall ticked away the lingo pendulum of a 
Sam Slick. Eacing it stood a cast of Sir Walter Scott. 
Tlio hook-shelf made a choice little library, to which 
our lawyer added a copy of ^Thornton's Clazottccr.' 
Chairs and sofas lay in the room—but to recline against 
a cushion on the divan can never he out of vogue 
amongst the sons of a sunny land. 

To our kind Ilindoostanoo friends wo were obliged 
for procuring a carriage and pair to take us through 
the town. First and foremost lay the Fort in our way. 
From its vastnoss, its prominence, and its grandeur, the 
structure looks like tlie reality of a niagnihcent castle 
in an Eastern talc. Though fully three hundred years 
old, it has yet all the freshness of a ne^^-built architect¬ 
ure. The exterior coating of stone gives it an imposing 
air of impregnability. 

Here and there it has been jjartially modernized, 
but on the whole it still retains greatly the originality 
of its appearance. The Eort of Agra derh-ea all its 
strength from art; nothing from nature. It was cer¬ 
tainly imprcgnahlo in the days of arclic»y. But it can 
hardly stand for a couple of hours against modern gun¬ 
nery. Military architecture must keep pace with the 
improvomoiit of military weapons. High towers, and 
battlements, and massive walls, characterized the forti- 
hcations of the ancients. Trcnche.s, mounds, ravelins, 
and bastions constitute tlie defensive works of the mo¬ 
derns. In days of old, muscles fought against muselcs. 
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Now, the figlit of mind against mind Inis to decide the 
fate of a battle. In tbo age of Akbcr, tliis citadel 
defied any number of sword-figbting Patans, or lance¬ 
bearing llajpoot cbivalrj’'. But in tliis ago flciciico 
must defend against wliat science attacks. 

The outer ditch and rain2:)art formerly surrounding 
the fort have disaj)peared. The first lias been fiUed up 
to form a part of the great pathway wliich bisects the 
city. The inner moat, thirty feet wide, and paved 
with freestone, still exists. The great height of the 
inner rampart defies all escalade. 

To give access to the interior, tlio citadel has two 
stupendous gates well maintaining a relative propor¬ 
tion to the vast dimensions of the fortress. The one 
by which we made our entry was originally called the 
JBohhara Gate, But circumstances of a subscipieiit 
date changed this name into Umra Sing Jut futiich, 
from a chief of celebrity in the llajpoot annals. IJmru 
had been born the heir-apparent to the throne of IMar- 
war. But excluded from succession by his father, he 
had repaired to the court of Shah Jehan, and been em¬ 
ployed as a inunsiibdar in the imperial army. He had 
on one occasioni absented himself from the court for a 
fortnight, spending the time in his favourite diversion 
of hunting. The Emperor reprimanded him for keep¬ 
ing away from his duties, and imposed a fine which 
the paymaster-general was sent to realize. ITmra re¬ 
fused payment, on which a peremptory mandate ,was 
is.sued for liis attendance at the court. lie obeyed the 
call. The Emperor sat in full durbar surrounded hy a 
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brilliant aristocracy. Eut nnceromoiiLOuslj^ pa-ssing by 
all the OinrabSj TJmra proceeded towards tlxe Icings and 
plunged a dagger into tlic licart of tbc pay mast cr-gen- 
eral. Tlio next blow was aimed at tlie Idng, wlio aban* 
doned bis tbronc, and fled to tlie inner apartments. 
All was uproar and confusion. TJmra contimied tlio 
Avork of doatli, indifferent upon wlioui bis blows fell. 
Five Mogul chiefs of eminence died on tbc spot. On 
ITmnds expiring from a mortal wound inflicted b)^ bis 
brotlicr-in-laAA", bis retainers commenced a fresh carnage 
within tlie Loll Killali or the Palace of Ecd Freestone. 
The faithful baud Avas OA^erpoAvered and cut to pieces. 
Uinra's wife, a princess of Eoondi, came iu person to 
carry aAvay the dead body of her lord. This tragic 
event could not fail to have produced a terrible sensa¬ 
tion in the court of that chiy. The gallantry Avhich 
had sot at defiance the authority of the potentute of the 
Empire, had become the subject of an nnix'crsal admir¬ 
ation. To commemorate that conspicuous gallantry, the 
Eliokara gate, by Avhicli TJmra and his folioAvers had 
gained admission, was ordered to be built up and called 
by the name of Umra Simj\ gate. It Avas thence- 
foiward denounced to be guarded by ii huge serpent, 
TJuder this accursed talcia or interdiction it had rc- 
mai^icd closed for the long period of 175 years, until 
opened in 1800 by a Captain of the Bengal Engineers, 
lie AAUS told of the a2}athcni[i under aaFIcIi the gate lay. 
Eut regardless of the idle story, the young British cap¬ 
tain Avont on Avitli his operations. To his surprise, 
however, as tlie act of demolition had been completed, 
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tlicro suddenly rusliGd between Lis legs a large cobra 
from wliicb lie narrowly escaped biting,* 

The European sentry, pacing to and fro beneath the 
overhanging arch of the colossal gateway, seemed dwarfed 
into an automaton by the gigantic proportions surround¬ 
ing him. The body of the gateway is built of solid mason¬ 
ry ten feet thick. Elanking its sides are two enormous 
towers, continued inwards in a range of buildings show¬ 
ing a beautiful succession of alternate niches and small 
arched openings. Surmomiting the top is the Narjarn- 
hliana —whence the vState kettle-drum forraerlj'' sounded 
its tocsin to tlio populace of the city. The inscriptions 
of hlack marble, inlaid in slabs of white marble set in 
the red freestone, are in characters huge enough to bo 
in keeping with the immensity of the building. 

In the interior the Eort looks like a city within a 
city. Oil the 26th July, 1857, during the niutinj", Mr 
Colvin, the late Lieutenant-Governor, took a census of 
all who slept within the Fort. Jhc niimhor counted 
5845—the population of a respectable township. 

From the height of the Fort is coinmandod a beau¬ 
tiful view of the cit 5 ^ Idle river winds its sinuous 
course like a .silvery streak. Tlie boundless expanse of 
corn-fields, woods, and meadows spreads towards the 
distant north. The wilderness of domes, turrets, mina¬ 
rets, and steeples glitter in the sun—‘the Taj, like a 
presiding genius, rising above them all.’ The streets 
intersect each other in various directions. The house's 
of the inhabitants swarm in a clustering mass. Far as 
* Tod’s Eujasthau, vol. ii, p. *1C. 
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tliG siibnrl)s, mmuiicniblc ruins and tombs are scattered 
over a wide extent. ^ In strange contrast to tlio airy 
proportions and polislied structure of tlicbuildingSj wore 
tlie grout, heavy, lumbering boats, creeping down the 
stream, heaped up with bags of cotton; all clumsy and 
half-civili5«ed, carrying tlie mind back centuries beyond 
the generation that could design and execute the build¬ 
ings on tbe banks of tbe river.’ 

The Dewani-Mas, or tbe private council-chamber of 
Akber, overlooks the river from an elevated terrace. 
Tbe rooms appeared to us as models of perfection. The 
interior surface is overlaid with white marble. Of tbe 
same material arc llio columns and arcbes, ornamented 
with carving. Traces of gilding are yot visible on the 
hllet of the columns. Hero did Akbor hold liis cabinets 
—pliimiing sobcincs for the invasion of Bengal, and the 
coiiq^uest of Cashmere. Hero Abul Fazil penned the 
state-despatches to the fifteen Houhahs of the cmjnre. 
Here Bajah Maun waited for the royal behest to march 
to Cuttack or to Cabul. Hero Bajah Toder Mull dis¬ 
cussed' the assGssinouts of rovenue with his imperial 
master. From this regal tower, perhaps,, did Jehangeor 
suspend his famous golden chain of jnsiice, weighing 
three quarters of a ton, and measuring one hundred and 
forty gnzz in length, with eighty small bolls at inter¬ 
vals, to Guny up the complaint of the poorest subject 
direct to tho royal ear. Tbe last years of Shab Jeban 
were passed here as in a royal cage. In the day of bis 
power, the Maliratta sat in this hall exhibiting liis pomp 
and state. Hotbing can bo more aifectiiig than wbat it 
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was and what it is. Tlic sanctity of tlie place is cer¬ 
tainly yiolatcd by warehousing coiuinissariat stores in 
the vaults below. 

On the o]pen terrace is seen the rarif.y of a tuk/ii or 
throne of black marble, some twelve feet square by two 
feet high, hewn oiit entire with the logs from a block. 
Pancy is apt to regard this throne as where Akber sat 
on a sultry night to enjoy the cool of the open uir, and 
the moonlight resting upon the river—for ho hud a soul 
no loss for poetry than for polities—exchanging Lrilliaiit 
rcx)artces with Rajah Roerhul, or hearing a song from 
Ti-iiison, or holding religious coiitro^'crsies with Radrees, 
Pundits, and !Mouivios, to astouiul tlujiii all wilh his 
latitiidinarinnism. The liik/if has suiiercd a slight crack 
in one of the corners. There is also a smaller one iiear 
the stairesasG loading to the terrace; the marhle in this 
instance is white. 

The vicar in the t.ale had not a moi'o easy joiu’ney 
from the blue bed to the brown, than the 3Iogul Em¬ 
peror from his pnlace to the harem. The most remark¬ 
able of the female apartments is the S/zccuka or 

the Hall of jMirrors. Inside the room llie walls are 
lined with small-sized mirrors, hiding ull masonry froiii 
the view. In the middle is a l^oauliful ,/c/ (/’oO'f, made 
to gush from an orifice in the mosaic pavements, and to 
fling its dGlicions coolness tliroiighout the I'oom, To 
distribute the waters there are marble channels on the 
floor, inlaid with a variety of stones. Coming tVoui tlie 
warm outside uir tlic temperature of tlie room is felt as 
that of a temperate latitude. The view of the river is 
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enjoyed tTii'ougK an exquisite latticed screen of wliite 
marble. In one place tlie beautiful screen Iras been m- 
jured by a cannon-ball bursting in during tbo siege of 
tire Britisb army in 1803. One is apt to enjoy in 
imagination tbo scone wbicb this inagniEccnt crystal- 
ball presented, when Jodb Baie, or Noor Jebaii, or 
Muuitaza Begum, gazed at tbeir reflected images in tlie 
mirrors, and almost grew enamoured of their own matob- 
less beauties. The ball is out of all order now. Time 
bas dimmed tbe lustre of tbe mirrors. Tbe fountain is 
made to play only in boiiour of visitors. Tbo tbiii, small 
glasses betray tbe impci’foction of tbo manufacture in 
that nge. 

It requires repeated visits to go leisurely tlirougli 
all tbe curiosities of tbe Tort. As wc passed by tbe 
oilier apartments of tbe Zenana, we tbougbt of tbo 
creatures wlio formerly lingered bore in a splendid 
cage, and bad been kept as it were in a menagerie for 
divers specimens of female ethnology ; and who, lolling 
ill luxury, sighed for tbe bmiiblest lot and freedom. 
Tbo seraglio of Akber contained 5000 women—^it .was a 
rich and varied garden, exhibiting the choicest flowers 
of beauty culled and collected from Itajastbaii, Cash¬ 
mere, Cabul, Iran, and Toorkistaii. But by no means 
does tbo enclosure of the harem apiicar to bo so large 
us to have bad ^ a separate room for each of tbe inmates.’ 
Hereabouts also used to be bold those annual fairs of 
the Koosrooz, -wliicb were clecidcdty an anticipation of 
tbo Fancy fairs of the iiincteentb century. In those 
fairs, the wives and daughters of tbe nobles, Mogul as 
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^rell as Rajpoot, asseniblod and exposed for sale their 
artistic wares; and the Emperor stalked forth in dis¬ 
guise like a royal wizard lured by the scent of female flesh 
and blood. On ' one of these celebrations of Koosrooz, 
the monarch of the Moguls was struck with the beauty 
of tlie daughter of Mewar, and he singled her out from 
amidst the united fair of Hind as the object of his pas¬ 
sion. It is not improbable that an ungenerous feeling 
united with that already impure to despoil the iScsodias 
of their honour, through a 2 ^rinccss of their house under 
the iDi'otection of the sovereign. On retiring from the 
fair, she found herself entangled amidst the labyrinth 
of ajpartments by which egress was jjur^^osi'lj- ordained, 
when Akher stood before her; but instead of ac¬ 
quiescence, she drew a x^oniard from her corset, and 
held it to his breast, dictating, and making him re- 
pcat the oath of renunciation of tlic infamy to all her 
race.-’ 

Though their Mogul IMajostics were idcascd to re¬ 
duce the higlx-born ladies of the land to a titled stnimpet- 
ocracij, they could not brook, however, that any of their 
own ladies should bo guilty of a criminal familiarity. 
But flesh and blood sometimes rebelled, and a lady, 
happening to have her head turned perhaps by the 
Kifahi Kudiim Nanah* and mourning herself as 

* TJie ‘ Kitiibi Koo.slum Xamih ' irf the work of a coacbivo of sf'Vtai 
loarnocl ladi(w of Pei'r^ia on tlio rights of woman. According to these 
ladies there arc three classes of hushanda in the world :—1. A j)roper 
man. 2. I-Ialf a man. And 3. A Ilupnl-puphi. If the wife of the 
last man absents herself from his house, oven for ten days and nights 
he must not, on her return, ask wliere she has been ; and if he sees ti 
stranger in the houvse, he must not ask who it is, or wlitit he wants, . 
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‘ Confined to one dull spot> 

To one dull Ixusband all the year,’ 

dared to break out in vagaries against liis linpul~iy\\]}la 
Majesty. In sncb a case, there is a dark-vaulted cham.' 
her, that may be seen to this day, in which the ill- 
starred creature was quietly disposed of, to conceal from 
publicity the shame of the royal household. ‘ Tjoaving 
the Zenana, wc descended to a largo oiion court, where a 
low flight of steps led up to the Emperor’s apartments; 
beneath the ste^^s is a low, ominous looking doorway, 
entering which wo were on the toj) of a dark winding 
staircase, leading to the tai-Hiana, a sot of caverns, or 
rather catacombs, that honeycomb the ground be¬ 
neath the palace : those chambers opening on the river 
were airy and pleasant, of a ■ comfortable warmth this 
cold morning, and of course proportionably cool in the 
hot weather; but the interior cells seemed a formidable 
complication of dark vaults, passages, and steps. We 
were lighted by a torch through some of these recesses, 
and to one of especial interest leading to the Bhamcrjhur. 
Tinning to the right, a few yards of narrow, winding 
passage between dead walls, brought ns to the end of a 
cid du me, whore the only opening was a hole, broken 
in the left-hand wall, just large enough to squeeze 
through. The light and noise accompanying our aj)- 
proach disturbed hosts of bats and birds that flapped 
and wheeled about our licads. Our guide squeezed first 
through tlu) broach, and stood, waving his torch over a 
deep chasm, like a Imgo dry yvcll, across which ran a 
strong beam of wood, dangling with ropes. There was 
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a moat offensive stench from the pit; I looked down, 
hnt there was not light cnongli to see tlio bottom, and 
I was ghid to make my csciipo from the odours and ver¬ 
min of the place. The talc I hoard, in explanation of 
this mysterious vault, is, tliat for years the passage 
leading to nothing ” had been a pimxlo to those who 
visited the tai-khamis. At last some remarked that tly 3 
wall to the loft hand sounded hollow when struck, and 
this discovery was followed up by Sir (huirles Itletealto, 
I tliink, wbo broke the hole already mentioned, and 
found the formidable pit I liavo described: to the beam 
that traverses it were hanging the remains of human 
skeletons, wdiich the hairned pronounced to be those of 
females. Putting all circumstances togetlier, tliis pit 
was supposed to ho the place vdawe the ohiioxious ladies 
of tlio llarom were disposed of,—a “(dc'anlicr riddance ” 
of them, their wrongs and crimes, than the Turkish 
plan of sowing them in sacks, conveniently near as the 
Jumna hows to the palace of Agra.’ 

To tlic Deitroaii-fiuin, or the hall of public audience, 
vdiicb is in an open space, capable of bolding several 
throngs of people that daily crowded it in the times of 
the j\rognl cm})ei’ors. This is one of the largest balls 
to bo scon ill India, lieing 180 feet long by GO broad. 
The structure is at once noble and simple, but its airy 
and ligbtsoino cliaractcr has heon taken away by walling 
lip tlie open arcbes with windows. In the interior the 
great ball is supported by graceful pillars and arches of 
wdiitc marble, all exhibiting the liighcst polish. Here 
is still to bo scon tlio throne on which i\kber daily sat 
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ill durbar, surroiinded b}^ bis Omralis and MimRubdars, 
to dispense justice to liis subjects, and to receive tlie 
ambassadors and envoys of foreign inonarclis. The 
marble slab, on wliicli tlie secretaries stood to iirescnt 
petitions and receive commands, also exists. In those 
days this great ball was decorated with rich crimson 
a^vnings and tapestries. The ‘ seat royal ’ was elevated 
and sinToiindod by two successive railings—the inner¬ 
most space forming the scene of honour, which ivas 
occupied by the ambassadors and the ofRcers of state 
‘wearing bigk bar on pinnies and sparkling with dia¬ 
monds like the firmament^’ and altogether making a 
dazzling appearance that made 8ir Thomas Hoc declare 
it to have boon ‘ one of the greatest rarities and mag¬ 
nificences' be ever saiv. The tlironc, as described by 
Terry (Sir Thomas Hoe's cliaplain), ‘ had a canopy of 
pure gold, the steps plated with silver, and ornamented 
with five silver lions spangled with jewels.'^' But in 
the midst of all this splendour, Akber always ‘ appeared 
with as much simplicity as dignity in a plain dress.' 
Purchase, also another European oyo-witiiess, says, that 
Akber was so afiUble that ‘ he stood or sat below the 
throne to administer justice.' The splendid maiblc hall 
of the Benwini-amn, which has witnessed so many splen¬ 
did durbars and pageants—^iii wliich were received am¬ 
bassadors, ‘from near the setting sun, from a groat city 
of infidels, called London, wdierc reigned a wmnnin, ^Ybo 
]nul given to an associatioii of merebants the exclusive 

Jeliangeer gives a fuller deseripUoii of this throne iu his auto¬ 
biography. 
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privilege of freiglitiiig sliips from her doiuiniona to the 
Indian Seas ’—tlic self-same hall is now an arnioiny of 
the Lieutenants of another lYonian, reigning in the 
present day at that identical city of London. Instead 
of embroidered awnings and screens, the hall is now 
decorated Avith tropliies of Chinese flags Avaving from 
its gracefid column.s. The famous Soinnauth Gate.s, AAdiich 
once made .so much bruit Avithout any fruit, are seen 
here to be quietly laid up in a corner of the hall. TIic 
gates, eleven feet long by nine broad, verify Ferishta’s 
account of Somnauth to have been five yards high. The 
beautiful arabesques car And on the marble, adest to the 
taste of IVlahniud, acquired from the Hindoo arcliitect- 
Aire of ante-Mahomedan India, and the Cufie characters 
on the borders record his triumpli over Hindoo idolatry. 
Frora Dill to Ghizni, and from Ghizni back to Agra, is 
the history of Somnaiith’s migrations up to the present 
day. Hot more are fossils proofs of the existence of tlie 
IMammoth, than these stones arc proofs of the existence 
of Soinnauth. From having been A\nrshipped by gener¬ 
ations of Hindoos, they AA'cro next trampled iinder-focjt 
by generations of Mussulmans. The stones formed the 
threshold of J\rahmud’s Tno.squo of the ‘ Ccleslial Bride ’ 
—^in its ago, the Avonder of the East. On the recapture 
of Ghizni, General Hott bore the stones away as a 
trophy of trophies. In the eyes of Lord Ellenborough, 
the remains of Somnauth had a political importance 
from which he Avanted to make political capital. The 
rescue of their god Avas proclaimed to the Hindoo nation 
in an ukase, indited from the top of the Himalaya.s. 
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But tlie idolatrous Hindoos of the nincteciitli century 
made no response to welcomo flic return of a deity dead 
to tliem for many a century, and 'wdiosc name and inemory 
had passed away into oblivion. It was bis carcass only 
that still survived the wear and tear of 800 years—and 
who does not know the repugnance of a Hindoo towards 
a carcass, wbotber it bo Ibat of a human being or of a 
god? On the ono liand^ the >Somnautb Gates arc a 
trophy of British success in Affghanistan ; on the other, 
the Cbineso flags arc a trophy of British success in the 
mouth of the Yang-tsc-Iviang. 

Close to the ’Dcimnni-auni lies interred jVlr Colvin, 
the lute Lieutenant-Governor. The spot is marked by 
a simple tombstone. In the same dtad^d where Sliah 
Jehun ended the last unhapp}'- years of his reign, did 
Hr Colvin end the last unhn])py days of his career— 
both having been uiiheodcd at their last inonioni.s by 
the outside world, and both owning at bust no influeneo 
over a foot of ground beyond the fort walls. 

The Mootee Musjeod, built entirely of pure white 
marhlcs, that make the nearest approach t,o the colour 
and lustre of a pearl, is justly entitled to it.s name of 
the Bearl ]Mosc[uc. It is a (jluiRto, simple, and majestic 
structure of an oblong .shape, well-proportioned in its 
dimensions, and uniting the most refined elegunco with 
an extpiisite simplicity. The finely .swolling-oiit domes 
are a triumph of areliitectnrc. The topmost gilt cu- 
lisses still reiuiii their original brilliancy. The chaste 
white marbles lend, indeed, a most placid and innnaen- 
lato appearaiico. Tliei’c is a tranfiiiil beauty pci’vading 
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the whole conception of the huilclingj on winch you 
may look for ever without feeling the least saiiely. 
The agreeable surprise with ■which it stands opened on 
the sight of the traveller, rivets lus atloiition in a fer¬ 
vour of admiration. The marbled design seems to bo 
instinct 'with life—to bo endued with a dumb language, 
llunniug below the outer cornice is an in.scription in 
Persian, whicdi, as oxijoimded to us by one of the ]Mu,s- 
sulman attendants, records tlio mosque to have been 
built by Shah Johan in 1G50, fur the private cluqad of 
the ladies of the harem. The cost is mentioned in 
aHh'ufeoR as equivalent to tlie sum of sixty hies of 
riq)Ocs. 

Fronting the inosquo, is a largo stone-built square 
biisin to hold water for ritiud ablutions. The fountain 
ill its middle is now dry. Tui’iied back to take our lust 
view of the Motec iMu.sjeed. From a distance, it may 
he fancied as seeming to woo us like a Peri from heaven 
—as Tom jlilooro’s Para disc-lost llouri. 

The remarkable bath of Shah Jelmn, liollowcd out 
of one single block of wJiito marble, and measuring forty 
feet in diameter, is no longer to be seen. This artistic 
curiosity had particularly attracted the notice of Lord 
Hastings, and ho had caused it to he taken up for a 
present to George IV. of England, then Prince Ilogent. 
Put it was Ibuiid to make a too heavy freight for a 
native craft, and tlio idea of its removal wais abuii- 
doned. The ultimate fate of this curious batli is uu- 
kiiow'u. 

It would not ho quite out of place to allude here to 
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tlic favourite driukiug-cup of Jekaiigeer. A few years 
ago, it liad been placed for sale in one of tlie English 
jewellery shops cat Calcutta, by the cx-King of Luck¬ 
now. The cup had been scooped hollow out of an un¬ 
commonly large-sized ruby—more than tlu’oe inches 
long, by as many broad—^in the fashion of a goblet, 
with the name of tTchangeer inscribed upon it in golden 
characters. Side by side was ^daced also a similar but 
smaller cup, with a leg to stand on, which had belonged 
to the great Tamerlane. The drinking-bouts of Je- 
hangecr are matter of historic celebrity,—and the cup 
out of which ho was accustomed to drink has a historic 
value in the eyes of posterity, apart from all consider¬ 
ations of the uncommon size of the ruby. The cup 
having passed into private proijcrty, its whereahouts 
cannot be any more traced. If ever a right thing 
ought to hav^e hecn in its right place, it‘was the cup 
of Jehaiigccr in the Calcutta kluscum. 

There had been old foundations and walls of an 
earlier fortification, whether Hindoo or Patha.ii is not 
exactly known, on the site whore the present Port lias 
been built. Slooman is wrong to have stated that ‘ Agra 
was an unpeopled waste,’—when Socunder Lodi had 
resided there for many years, Ibrahim Lodi too, and 
Baber. The date of the jn'csent Port is 1500. Im¬ 
mense as arc the mass of buildings, they wore com¬ 
pleted by Akbcr in the space oiity of four short years. 
In the opinion of Lord Lake, the Port of Agra could not 
have stood against ‘ ten hours’ breaching.’ 

Hot longer hack than the year 1802, there was to 
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have been soon at Agra the curiosity of a Groat Gun, 
in the boro of which tailors worked to avoid the outside 
sun. TIic antiqiiitj’- of this monster liad called forth 
various opiniouvS. Idicrc wore some who ascribed it to 
the heroes of the Mahabarat. OtherSs going back still 
further, supposed it to be almost antediluvian—and 
iiothiug less than a inetallificd inammotli. This precious 
ordnance—precious it really was, for being composed of 
metals to whicli the common consent of mankind has 
assigned the epithet precious—had been covered with 
inscriptions in character similar to thSsc on tlie mono¬ 
lithic column at Allahabad. Akber bad surreptitiously 
got his name inscrihod Liiuongst the ins(;riptions, the 
more to confound posterity with his forgery. Once, the 
imperturbable gravity of the monster had been disturbed 
by doatiiig it on a raft for transportation to Calcutta, 
and thence to England. Eut loath to depart away from 
its native soil, it chose to go down hy its own momeiitujn. 
The unwieldy monster lay on the hank of the Tumiia, an 
eye-sore to economy. Before long, it was cx^poriment- 
alized upon by i)owdcr, bhrsted into fragments, and 
then sold otf piecemeal—its seqTiel very much resem¬ 
bling the fate of an old Andamanese, wbo being deemed 
useless to live, is cut up and eaten away by his kindred. 
This vandalism is a jnst .subject for the most indignant 
diatribns. Ilad this magnificent trophy been in t'xist- 
cnco to this day, its Pali or Gu])ta inscrijdions might 
have thrown ample light on the antiquity of cannons 
ill the East, and helped “^to clear up the mystery of 
those iltundcrs and Uglitnings^y with which, says Philo- 
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stratus, ill the Life of Apollomua Tyuntcus, tlie Oxy- 
(Iracio, dwelling between tlie Ilyphasis and Ganges, 
drove back IjuccIius and Hercules from India. 

From tbe Fort to tbo Taj. The way lies over a 
long level road, inaking an excellent strand. Our 
flighty ghauts are certainly a great set-olF to the beauty 
of our Indian towns and cities. Uut the great fault of 
ail Oriental city-building* lies in the omission of strands, 
wide streets, and oi^on squares. The strand of Agin is 
eighty feet wide. It was constructed by the labour of 
tlio destitute podi’ in the famine of 1888. Old masonry 
works, sometimes ton feet tliiek, failing in the way, had 
to be blasted by powder. One or two of tlie ancient 
bouses may yet bo scon—^tliey arc quite niitenanted. 
Tbe suburbs are rural enongli witli gardens and or- 
cliards, but the quarters of tbe living poor aro us squalid 
as anywhere in an Indian town. 

Got out of tbo carriage to land in a largo cloistered 
serai attached to tbo Taj. Formerly, travellers coming 
to visit the tomb, wore accommodated and ontertained 
lierc at the State expense—cliarity suiting so well with 
the memory of tbo dead. Then commences- the grand 
(piudrangular enclosure of lofty red sandstone walls, 
with turrets at the angles. The quadrangle is from 
ea.st to v*est nino hundred and sixty-four foot, and froin 
nortli to south three hundred and twenty-nine. The 
principal entrance lies through a tall wide gateway 
beating that of the Fort. As yet, the Taj keeps itself 
nnsoon, like a C 03 ’' maid, or is secluded lilcc an Indian 
Zenana from bursting at once on tbe spectator’s view. 


The sig'lit is obstructed by tlie stupendous portal, in 
■vTliicb notliiiig’ is so strildug as tlio yawning arch carried 
up to a lofty height. Slowly, as the gateway is passed, 
docs the Taj stand roYealed to the eye, through a clmrin- 
iiig yista, with all the graceful majesty of its form, the 
uiisidlied chasteness of its appearance, and the voiceless 
eloquence of its queenly beauty— 

‘ M'arkod witli a inilil ati'^elic air, 

Tiia raplurii of rcpo.'O lliuL's lliori- ’— 

looking, as it wore, typical of that supciiativc beauty 
which it has been intended to j^ex’pctiiath—a beauty not 
more fascinating in life than in death. In short, it is 
hluintaza horsclf, but living jMumtuza no mofe. 

The sight of the Taj is an epoch in a man’s life—it 
is looked forward to by thousands who admire it in 
description. Nothing can ho more giand tliun the 
spacious square marble terrace from which the mauso¬ 
leum rises in its unequalled stateliness. More than 
two thousand persons might stand upon the broad 
idatform, which expands the mind with its expanse. 
The xuarhlcs of the x^avement are alternately wliite and 
yelloAv, and cut into regular squares. To this day, 
their xxolisli is as fresh as if it had been fiiiished yester¬ 
day. From the foiii* corners of the terrace, rise four 
tall minarets. Hot a little is the etfec.t or onchantirKuit 
of the Taj heightened by the choice of its site in a tine 
open tract, oAxrlooking the clear blue stream of the 
Jumna. Immediately below the garden, the river kcexrs 
water all the year round. The temperature of the 
sxxot is charming. From the hot oven of the city, it is 
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a luxury^ indoed, to enjoy tlic cool genial air of the 
garden or tori’iice. 

The Taj—alone in its loveliness—exceeds all ex¬ 
pectations. It never satiates—the more you look at it, 
the more you will discover something new to .admire. 
Indeel, much attention has been paid to preserve that 
relative proportion of all the parts in which consists 
the principal skill in architecture. To give an example 
—though a very trite one—^the topmost culisscs arc 
apparent to the eye as two gilt howitzer balls, and yet, 
in reality, they must be of the size of two big sp>hores 
to appear as such from their great height. The very 
top is crowned by a gilt crescent—the standard of Is¬ 
lam. The actual mausoleum is octagonal. Ko descrip¬ 
tion can give an adequate idea of ^ the vast and won¬ 
drous dome ’—^^vith which a traveller would not ‘ name 
that of St Peter in the same breath.’ The slight 
bulbousness is certainly to bo condemned^ but no com¬ 
parison can be over instituted betw’’oen it and the ill- 
proportioned dome of the Yice-regal Palace at Calcutta. 
Prom the ground, the structure measures 275 foot in 
height. It is, therefore, not only the loftiest building 
in the plains of India, but in all the old hemisphere. 
l!lo country in the world can rival the valley of the 
luinna in the abundance, or greatness, or excellence of 
its architectural curiosities, and above them all stands 
the unequalled Taj—^more like a vision of beauty than 
a reality, a dream in solid, palpable, and permanent 
marble—a thought, an idea, a conception of tenderness, 
a sigh as it were of eternal devotion and heroic love, 
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caiiglit and imbued witli sucli iinmortalitj^ as tlie earth 
can give/ 

Outside, everything is on a scale that makes up the 
great and grand. In the interior, is witnessed all that is 
light and exquisite in human workmanship. The wreaths 
and tendrils, the foliage and flowers on the walls, 
display almost the delicacy of a supernatural execution. 
The latiices of the windows may ho regarded as the 
works of a fairy hand. One is here boat convinced of 
' how far the obdurate marble can be made to yield to 
the chisel of man. From some of the flowers being of 
the shape of a tulip, which is foreign to the Indian 
Flora, the Taj is supposed to have been constriKded by 
foreign architects. But it would he highly unsatis¬ 
factory to decide the question merely h}^ this slight 
reference to a point in horticulture. As well may the 
2 ')illars of Asoca, carved uj^oii the fop with tlio honey¬ 
suckle, ho thought the works of Fgjqdhi^i- hands. The 
inscrqjtions on the walls arc homilies from the Koran— 
actual ^sermons in stones.^ The inlaid characters in 
diamond, and other stoiLOS, have been all ab¬ 

stracted away by the jJelf-loving Jaut and Muhratta— 
leaving the walls defaced with the holhnv marks of the 
chisel. 

There is, indeed, one exemption to the hamiony of 
2 )roportion in the Taj'—railior a 2 ) 2 )arcnt than real. It 
is the low entrance to the iirterior—probably to walk 
in with the stooping ho^v of rcs 2 )ectfnl homage. I’ho 
Moguls built gigantic arches, hut preferred lo’W pigeon¬ 
hole doors, to oblige a man to dwarf himself in a 2 > 
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preaching the imperial presence, and to tell against the 
ahnonnal aristocracy of the human mind. To this may 
he attributed the fashion of low doors all over ITindoo- 
stan. The door of the mausoleum corresponds to a 
hair-hreadth exactness with the door of the gateway, 
and the vista throagh the aveiiuc of cypress shows that 
the Indians wore not so ignorant of linear i^crsi^octive 
us it is supposed. 

Just in the middle of the apartment, underneath the 
great cupola, are the cenotaj^hs of the royal pair. They 
lie side hy side,—of course the Empress on the side 
next to the heart of her lord—the assigned place of 
woman, whether in life or death. Mussulmans sleep 
facing the south ; the Hindoos do it facing the oppe^sito 
direction. The cenotaphs ai’e protected hy marble 
screen-works, elegant and delicate beyond description. 

The actual sarcophagi aih in the vaults below. The 
two tombs are in one enclosure of marble railing, and 
exactly correspond in position with the cenotaphs above. 
The lustre of their marble vies with the lustre of the 
modern queens-ware glass. A candle-light was held to 
cxamiiiG the richness and beanty of the fto'wers on the 
slabs, all sot with a tastefidness and variety and nicety 
to which no de.scriptioii can ever do justice. There is 
iiihiid on the slab over the Empress a flower of 100 
diflereiit stones. The Arabic inscriptions recording hor 
virtues are bedecked with the most precious gems, which 
the hand of sacrilege has not dared to pilfer away. Her 
name, ‘ Mumtaza Mahl Hmioo Begum,’ and the date of 
hei’ death, 1031, are road on the slab. That of hor 
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liusbaud and tlic date of liis death, 16(JG, are also in¬ 
scribed 1113011 the other tomb. In one of the passages 
carved on the slab of the ciuoen, there i.s a deprecation 
to 'defend us from the tiibc of the unbelievers’—us 
there is a supplication on the tombstone of 8hakspearc 
'to forbear to dig his enclosed dust.’ The profound 
stillness and 'dim religious light’ of the vaidted cham¬ 
ber, are telling in a high degree. The slightest uhisper 
awakens a sound, and 'there I'olls through the obscure 
vault overhead a imirinur lilco that of the sea oii a 
pebbly beach in sunmior—a low sweet song of praise 
and peace. IIow an invisible choir takes it. up till the 
reverberated echoes swell into the full vohiuie of tlu' 
sound of nuiny voices; it is us though sfune congnigu- 
tion of the skies were chantiug; their earnest hymns 
above our liouds.’ On one side, repot'cs the monuivli 
who .sat on the Peacock Throne (liaL surpassed the lohh'd 
thrones of (Solomon or Yieiaimaditva—^Init whose bones, 
probably calciiiod into lime by age, would now drop 
away in atoms on cxliimuitufu and exposure to the air. 
On the other, sloops the Begum, who was the oviiauiciil. 
of womankind in her day. But what has becauue of the 
great beauty wliicli ' hold in blissful capli\ ity’ tlu* In^art 
of a monareh who could have giv('ii it away totluui.saiuls 
of her sox—‘ from died she ettnu', and to dust has she- 
returned.’ Lot that dust continue inviolute, and remain 
ill its holy repose till the last awful scene of our pc'rish- 
able globe. 

The story of the Ttij is, that ploying at cards one, 
day with the Emperor, Muiutasju Begum happened to 
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ask Kim wKat Ke intended to do in case Kc survived her 
deatK. In a inood of dalliance, tKc emperor pledged 
Kis word to Kuild over lior remains a tomb wliicK sKoidd 
be tlie admiration of the world, and commemorate lier 
name tlirougli all ages. Tlie deatK of tlie Begum was 
occasioned by her giving birtli to a daughter, who is 
said to have boon heard crying in the womb by herself 
and her other daughters. No mother, it is believed by 
superstition, has ever been known to survive the biiih 
of a child so heard to make the ominous cry, and she 
felt that her end was near. The Emperor, in his anxiety-, 
called all the midwives of the city, and all his secret¬ 
aries of state and privy coimcillor.s, to aid in the 
recovery of the Queen. But as had been approhended, 
the favourite Sultana died in two hours after the birth 
of a princess on the 18th day of duly, 1G31. On her 
death-hod, she had not forgotten to remind the Emperor 
of the tomb with which he had promised to perpetuate 
her name. True to his word, the tomb was commenced 
immediately. • Tavernier says that, to build the Taj 
twenty thousand work 2 nen were employed for 22 years 
in its erection. The brick scaffolding is said to have 
cost as much as the building itself. The marble had 
been presented by tbe Rajah of Jcypore, and was brought 
from its cpuirries, a distance of 140 miles, upon wheeled 
carriages. Mnmtaiia Begum was the daughter of 
Asoph dull, and the niece of Noor delian. She hud 
been lAVonty years married to Sliuh dehan, and bore liim 
• a child almost every year. Bernier says, ' She wa.s 
that extraordinary beauty of the Eask whom the Em- 
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poroi’ loved so passionately tliat, it is saiclj Ms conjugal 
ficlelity was uiiiiiipGached wliile slic lived; and when 
she died, lie was on the j)oint of death himself.’ No 
one that reads of the crimes and sorrows that darkened 
the last years of Shah Johan’s life, hut must rejoice 
that his wife ivas taken away from the evil to come; 
and that no taint ^wllutes the tomb ‘ which standvS in 
purity, lustre, and heautj^, as unriwxlled on earth, as 
the moon in the high heavens/ 

Undoubtedly, the Taj is the highest architectural 
triumph of man. But the Europeans are little inclined 
to give the credit of its execution to the Indhins. They 
would fain believe, that a Frenchman of the name of 
Austin do Bordeaux designed and executed the Taj. 
This Fi’enchman was no apocryphal being. He was a 
man of gTcat talent, who hold the office of the first 
nnliHlia nnveei\, or plan-drawer, in the court of Hliah 
Jehan, on a saluiy of one thousand rupees a month, 
with other occasional presents. He was called by the 
natives Oostau Ecsau, under which name ho stands in 
all the Persian accounts first among the salaried archi¬ 
tects. lie Avas sent by the Emperor to settle some 
affairs of groat importance at Goa, and died at Cochin 
on his Avay back, leaving a son by a native Avoman, 
called j\Iahomcd Sliurocf, Avho, too, Avas afteiwards em¬ 
ployed as an architect on a monthly salary of five hun¬ 
dred rupees. The Taj is :iot more ascribed to Austin 
do Bordeaux than are its mosaics to Genoese and other 
Italian artists ;—^AAdiat share remains, then, to be attri¬ 
buted to the Indian of the soil on Avhich it stands ? It 
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must bo uone other than that of liaviug gazed at its 
progress in. silent admiration. True, there had abounded, 
in those days, a great many European adventurers in 
the court of the Grrcat Mogul. There were Hawkins, a 
inuiisubdar, Tavernier, a jeweller, Ecrnicr, a physieiaii 
—and there may have been an Austin, an architect. 
True, tliat in the Roman Catholic burial-ground at 
Agra, there are old tombstones inscribed with G-cnoeso 
and other Italian names. But when we see around us 
so many other magnificent mosques and mausoleums 
cognate in expression, we should cither deny them all, 
or inuko no hesitation in acknowledging this. It has 
been very truly observed by one, that ^ the idea stamped 
upon the building is intensely Srahomedan and Ori¬ 
ental.’ The Italians referred to were cinploycd as mere 
{liamond-cuttcrs ; and Elphinstono thinks ^ it singular, 
that artists of that nation siiould receive lessons in tast e 
from the Indians.’ Tavernier saw the Taj commenced 
and finished, and he does not say a word about its exe- 
cntioii by Ansliu. Bernier came to India only five 
years after the Taj bad been completed—and had it 
been constructed by one of his countrymen, the fact 
would assuredly have been commemorated in his writ¬ 
ings. The noblo Tagra characters in which the pass¬ 
ages from the Koran arc inscrihed upon diflerent parts 
of the Taj liad been executed by one Amaiuit Kban of 
)Scliiraz. The name of this man is found inscribed in 
the same hold cliaractors 011 the right-hand side as wc 
'enter the tomb. It is after the date thus;—A. 11. 
1048, ^Tlie humble Fakir Anianut Khau of Hchiraz.’ 
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In tlie same manner, Austin do Bordeaux 'n^oiild liave. 
been permitted to place bis name, bad be been tbe howl 
fide arcbitcct. But it matters little wbetbor tbo Taj is 
of European or of Indian bands—suffice it, that it is a 
masterpiece of biiman arcbitccturo. Tbe Taj is in 
arcliitocture wbat the Venus do Medici is in sculpture, 
or Sbakespearo in poetry. 

One feels loatb to come away from tbe Taj, tbe 
scene and tbo sight are so bowitcliing. Tbe S 2 )irit of 
tbo lady seems to bover over tbe spot. Indeed, ‘ one 
returns and returns to it with undiminislu'd pleasure; 
andtliougli at every return one^s attention to tbe smaller 
jjarls becomes less and less, tbo ibeasuro wbicb be de- 
j’ives from tbe contemplation of tbo greater and of tbe 
wbole collectively, seems to increase; and be leaves it 
■witb a feeling of regret that be could not bave it all 
bis life witbin bis reacb, and of assurance that tbe 
image of wbat be lias seen cun never be obliterated from 
bis mind irhilo memory holds her seat.’ Tlicre is no 
traveller wbo bas not been ontbusiastic in praise of tlio 
Taj. 'It is too pure,* says one, ‘too boly to be tbe 
work of biiinan bands. Angels must- liave brougbt it 
from boa von, and a glass case sliould be tbrown over it 
to preserve it from every brealb of air.’ In tbe W'ord.s 
of Bisbo}) TIebor, 'tbougb everytbing is finisbed like 
an ornament for a drawing-room cliimney-jnece, tbe 
general effect ^Ji'oduced is ratbor solemn tind impre.ssive 
than gaudy.’ ' I asked my wife,’ says Slceman, ' when 
slic bad gone over it, wbat sbe tbougbt of tbe building ? 
“ I cannot/’ >said sbe, “ tell you what I lliiiik, for I 
'll 
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know not liow to criticise sucli a building, but I can teli 
you wbat I feel. I would die to-morrow to have siicli 
aiiotlier over meThis is wbat many a lady lias felt, 
no doubt—and wliicb sums up the bigbest praise that 
can bo bestowed upon the Taj. 

. It is strange that history does not take that notice 
of the Taj which it deserves. But India has not its 
historian yot. Kor to this day has the Taj bad any 
poet. It luissoT a very iioblo one in Obildo Harold. 
Had he ‘ crossed Earth’s central line/ it woiild then most 
assuredly have been described in such heart-appealing 
language as ^hlliug the air around with beauty’—as 
‘ cliaiiimg us to the chariot of triunipliaut art, to stand 
us captives, who would not depart’—as ‘the poetic 
marble arrayed with an eternal glory ’—and similar 
other expressions in ^ words that breathe, and thoughts 
that biu’D/ without which adequate justice cannot bo 
done to the Taj, but which wci’c lavished away upon 
the Parthenon, the Bt Sophia, and the St Peter’s. 
Lady-apostrophizing in honour of a lady, is like offer¬ 
ing ‘ sweets to the sweet.’ 

0 llioxi! wliose gi’ftiU imperial iniuil could raise 
, This splendid tropliy to a woman’s praise ! 

^ if love or grief ins])lvod tins l)old d(‘sign, 

' No mortal joy or sorrow (Mpiaird thine ! 

Sleep Oil secure ! this inouimicut shall stand 
' AVhen l)(‘soli\tiou’s wing sweqw o'er the laud, 

T'y tinni and death in one wide ruin hurl’d; 

Tlu' last triuinphant wonder of the world.’" 

< I’ure as ]\luiuta/a’s s])otless fame, 

'I’lie unsullied marble shines ; 


* By T^ady Niigeut, the wife of Sir tleorge Nugent, Connuauder- 
in-Chief. 
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llicli as ]ici’ lord’s iinrivaD’d lov(i 
The wreaths that duck tlieir shrines. 

On fanes more glorious I have ga/crl, 

Witness Sfc Peter’s dome ; 

And costlier gems shine bright around 
Tlie Mudician tomh. 

Ihit this ! Love’s temple—h(!tuileoua pile, 

I’hu pride of Eastern art 1 
This boasts the present dcit}’, 

That aoin(‘s on the Inairt. 

All ruling Power ! to thee we heml, 

Th}’-potent charm wo own— 

This structure, siinph*, graceful, pure, 

011 1 this is Love’s alone.* 

No eastern prince for wealth or wisdom faunid. 

No mortal hands this hoauteous fabric framed, 

In death’s cold arms the fair IMumtaza slept, 

And sighs o’er Jumna’s winding waters crei)t, 

Tears such as angels w(iup, with fragrance till’d, 

Around Inn- grave in pearly drops distill’d. 

There ii,\’d for ever linn, congeal’d they stand, 

A fairy fabric, pride of India’s land, f 

To see the Taj aright, it is suifl, one * must see it by 
the xiale moonlight.’ Madame Pfeilibr followed this 
advice, and found ‘ the x^olivshod white imirhlc to fall 
into vague undclined masses like heaps of snow.’ >She 
surmises rightly, ‘ that tlio first traveller who visited it 
by jnooiiiight did so in comijany that made every tiling 
eliarming.’ 

The Taj is eertaiiily the jiroudest of all sepulchral 
nionuiucuts. History records, that in comiiicmoratioii 
of a dead wife, who had always yearned for her nati^’c 
luouiitaius, a loving liiishaiid, jN’ohuchadnozzar, erected 
eounterfeit forests and inountaiii.s, which nature had de- 

* P.y Mr.s (b Fagan, tliM wife of Col. C. Fagan, Adjutant-Ccmn’al, 
under I.ord Combermero. 

t Anonymous. 
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nied to Babylon. Tlio royal sepulchre of Alario was 
constructed in tlie bod of a river diverted from its 
coursCj and then restored to its channel. The grave of 
tTengis Khan was marked by a lofty mound;, and then 
extensive forests were planted round it, to exclude for 
over the footsteps of man from approaching his last 
abode. It is only the Pyramids that can fairly offer 
themselves to dispute for tho award of superiority. But 
while tlic sepulchral works adorning tho valley of the 
Mle will he regarded as wonders of art for their solidit3^ 
of construction and sublimity of conception, the Taj at 
Agra sliall always call forlb tho admiration of mankind 
for its being the most oxr|iiisito specimen of human 
architecture, and ^ the most gorgeous romance of wedded 
love.’ 

The (;ommemoration of departed worth, forms, as it 
were, a link hotween the mortal and immortal existence 
of a human being. Only the fine arts are employed to 
carry out its intents and purposes. Architecture raises 
a Pyramid or Taj. >Sciil].)ture makes the dull marble 
start into life. I’ainting makes' a man live upon the 
canvas. Poetry omhalms the dead in epic or elegy. 
Tlio encoiirageincnt tliat is given to tlio arts and indus¬ 
try forms the only apology for all costly monuments, 
marbles, or mummies. In this economic and utilitarian 
age, a vehement protest would he raised against the 
outlay of tlu'ce and a half millions sterling upon an 
iindertukiiig lilcc tho Taj. The ancients were more for 
ornamental, the moderns are more for reproductive 
works. The world, like man, has its different phases of 
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cliaracter, in different epoclia. It was religious in the 
tiiiie of the Hindoos, iiuirtial under the Ivoiiuiiis, and 
shop-keeping in the present century. It is diffleuli to 
say what pliase it will assume next. In all jnebahilitj'- 
tile ultimutuin of human society is destined to he the 
intellectual. 

The x^ohlie works of a people embody the form and 
jiressurc of their age. The public works of the Hindoos 
were royal roads, rows of trees, canals and biidges, 
topes of mango and peep id, tanks and wells, rest-houses 
for the niglit, durnishalun or inns, hospitals, bathing- 
ghauts, and temples—all public works for the comforts 
ouly of the physical man. The Mahoinedaas nearly 
trod in the footsteps of their predecessors. Their rcser- 
A’oirs, aqueducts, canals, gardens, serais, and mosques, 
exhibit but the same cares for the material well-being 
of a people, wilbout any pnigre.ss made hy Immunity 
towards the amelioration oi* its moral eondilion. Tar 
otherwise are the public works of the Ihiglisli. -Their 
schools and colleges, literary institutes, pulilic librarit's, 
muscnins, and botanic gardens, are proofs ot' a greater 
inlellectual slate of the world tlian in any preceding age. 
It is not suited to Ibe genius or inclination of the Eu¬ 
ropeans to build churches and temph's. T1 k‘ age would 
not tolerate such a costl}" sentimentality as llie Taj. It 
woidd ho an anachronism now. The general ions oi tlie 
present day say that ‘ they are not. called upon to do 
anything for posterity—jiosterit}’^ having done nothing 
for them ? ^ Supposing the English were to quit India, 
the boneiiccnco of their rule ought not to be judged of 
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by tbe external memorials of stone and masonry left 
bebind tbem, but by tbo oniaTicipation of oiir nation from 
prejudices and sui^erstitions of a long standing, and by 
tbe enlightened state in which they shall leave India. 
In the words of Do Qiiincey, ^higher by far than the 
Mogul gift of lime-stone, or travelling stations, or even 
roads and tanks, were the gifts of scenrity, of peace, of 
hw, and settled order. ^ 

Lounging in the gardens—the whole area is laid out 
in parterres of flowers and sliriihs. Tlie cypresses ail 
round are in harmony with the solemnity of the scene. 
The orange trees are no less appropriate, to refresh the 
traveller with the juice of their fruit made into a cool¬ 
ing draught of sherhet. But the rectilinear flower-beds 
and paved stone walks, strike one as much too artificial. 
Tlic principal avenue leading from the gateway is nearly 
a quarter of a mile long. Bunning along its centre is 
a row of fountains, eighty-four in numher. To see these 
fountains spout Ihcir waters, and diffuse a coolness 
through the air, is now a luxury that is reserved for 
groat folks. The Taj appears to be kept in proper re¬ 
pair. But a slab is out of its place on ibe top of tho 
groat cupola, and betrays the inside work of masonry. 
There a wild flg-treo lias taken root, to show that oven 
u marbJo building is not safe from its encroachment. 
Tho Taj was completed in 1053. From that time it has 
withstood the assaidts of the elements, and outlived 
some ton generations. In IStd, the late East India 
f^oinpany expended a lac of rupees on its repairs. But 
no more, us of yore, arc there any Mogul bands to pkiy 
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music every evening; nor ia uny oiinuoli at tlie lioad of 
two thousand sipaliis placed ais a guard over the building. 

There are two inosq[ucs on the east and west of the 
tpadranglo facing inwards, and correspondiiig exactly 
witli each otlicr in size, design, and execution. Their 
dull blood-i’cd sandstone makes a disagreeable contrast 
to the snowy while marble of the mausoleum. The 
mosque on the oast, which f*,annot bo used for worshi]), 
is said to have been built merely as ajoirffh (answer) to 
the other. 

Took, on departure, the last, long, and lingering 
\dcw of the Taj, The noble dome, swelling out witli 
its glittering mass in the sun seems to rise us by the en- 
cliLinter’s wand. The stainless snow-white marbled 
structure seems to image the saintly purit)' of the lady. 
The sight ‘ almost lifts one off the earth.’ 

Opposite the Taj, on the other side, are seen the un- 
Hnished foundations, walls, and arches of a building that 
had been intended by tSliah Johan for an equally mag¬ 
nificent tomb over himself. It was to lia^'o been con- 
iicctod, by a marble biddgc over the Jimiiia, with that ol' 
his lady. But the wars between his sous, and his own 
deposition, put a stop to the completion of the magiiiti- 
cent work ; and the austere Aurnngzebe was not tlie 
niun to attend to the fond wishes of a parent at so mueli 
waste of the public money. 

Just on the same principle (hat the child lacks out 
tlie plums before he oats the pudding*, has our reader 
been first treated willi tbc kernel of sight-seeing in 
Agra. Tic must now make up his mind to digest a few 
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of its luisk-pcoliiigs- TIio Hiudoo antecedents of Agra 
are little known. No uieiitiou of it under any identifi¬ 
able name exists m Hindoo liistory or goog^a 2 fil 3 ^ The 
Groat Guiij with its ancient cliuracters, certainly pointed 
to a remote existence of the city. Gut the entire 
silence of Fa Hian and Hwen I'li-sang is a proof to the 
contrary of that existence in the centuries those Chinese 
travellers visited India. In the opinion of the Yishnu- 
Aite authorities, Agra is so called from Agro, or the first 
starting-point for a pilgrim on his circuit of Vrij —the 
holy scone of Krishna’s adventures. Tliey say it 
was covered by forests for several liundrcd years, 
heforo Paipa and Sonatun, the fjllowers of Choilnnya, 
landed here to set out upon their exploration of Grhidu- 
bim. • According to Abnl Fazil, Agra was a potty 
village bcfoi'o the time of Seeuuder liodi, niio first 
pitclied upon this spot for the seat of his government, 
towards the close of the fifteenth eeiitury. P>ut Jeluim 
geer in his autobiogritpliical memoirs states it to luuu 
been a city of considerable niiigiiitude, OYcn prior to the 
advent of the Jklussulmuns, and that it had heoii spoken 
of ill terms of admiration by a poet from GhiKiii early 
in the eleventh century. This may have been the state 
(d‘ things under the gallant DuIiiniaH, a branch of Huj- 
poot princes who flourished at Biuiia about the time 
alluded to. The statement also appears plausible Irom 
the fact of many Hindoo families yet occupying the 
neighhoiuiiig villages from a period of two thousand 
years’ autupiity. But., i3i that case, it was most likely 
to have been noticed by the Arabian geographers of the 
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niiitli or ten til centuries. Political considerations for 
expediting liis marches against the Pajpoots, the coin- 
inorciul facilities afforded by the port, and also the 
desire for founding a now capital, induced Akbcr, in 
156G, to erect Agra into a metropolis to be called after 
him by the name of Akborabud. 

The Agra of the sixteenth centmy was a walled city 
of 2G miles circunifcreneo, of 100 mosques, 80 serais, 
800 public batlis, 15 bazars, and a population of 
000,000 inhabitants. ' It was,^ says Fitdi, ‘ a great and 
populous city, superior to London, well-built of stone, 
!ind having fair and large streets ’—'when ‘ Englislunen 
looked on India in ignorant admii-ation, and bad a dim 
notion of endless bazars, swarming with buyers and 
sellers, and blazing with cloths of gold, willi variegated 
sillcs, and with precious stones; of treasuries wlicre 
diamonds •were piled in heaps and stapuns in mountains ; 
of palaces compared with wdiich Whitehall and llainp- 
lon Court w'ore huvxls ; and of armies, ton times as 
numerous as that wiiieh tho}^ had seen assembled at 
Tilbury to I’epei the Armada.’ 

‘ Agra is one of the greatest cities in Iliudoostan ; 
and heiug defended by a citadel of great autiipiity, my 
father had’caused such citadel to be thrown dowm, and 
a new' fabric of hewm stenn^ to he erected on the site, 
as will be noticed in another place. I shall liero only 
remark, further, that the city is built ou bolli banks of 
tlic Jumna, that part which is situated on the hither, or 
w'^estorn side, being four coss in breadtli and ten coss in 
circumference, and that on the opposite side being nut 
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more than two coss in breadth, and three coss in cir¬ 
cumference. The multiplicity of noble structures erected 
on all sides, such as mosques of superior mag'iiitude, 
baths, spacious caravanserais, and splendid private 
palaces, are found to an extent that Avould place it on a 
par with the most celebrated cities in Irak, Chorasan, 
and the himcd territory beyond the Jihon,—the ordin¬ 
ary dwellings of the inhabitants being built, for the 
greater x^art, three and four stories high. Such is the 
immensity of the X30X)ulation, that from the hour of the 
evening jnuyer to the close of the first quarter of the 
night, the tln’ong is so densely Avedged, that it is not 
Avithout the utmost difficulty the pcoxdc can p»aRS and 
repass along the streets, As anattenqh to ascertain in 
some degree the extent of this multitudinous x^ox^ulation, 
I direcled iMolcotiral or superintendent of tlic x)olico one 
day to inakc a tour through the city, and count the in- 
dividufds assembled in the different niaarliahs or theatres 
for athletU3 or pugilists; and his rexmrt wa.s, that in 
none of those places did he find assembled less than two 
or three tliousand x)crsons, although it Avas not the first 
of the new year, nor any -of those days of piublic rejoic¬ 
ing, on which it Avas usual for the x^oo^de to axq)ear 
abroad for amusement. From this it is considered that 
some estimate may he formed of the enormous multitude 
AAdiich thronged in every quarter. Add to this, that 
every day throughout the year there AAmro couA^cyod to 
the xdace, by boats along the Jumna, not less than 
three thousand loads for fuel, and yet for dirrems it 
Avould he difficult to xmrehase a single branch, so raxhd 
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was tlie demand. For nearly eight montliSj moreover, 
wliich is the duration of the dry season, or the interval 
between the periodical rains, not less that five and six / 
thousand horses for sale daily enter the city from Cahul j 
and the countries in that direction, and such is tlio 
rapidity with which 'they are disposed of, that not ono 
is to he purchased on the succeeding day. In short, I 
do not know in the -Nvliole world in magnitude, and the 
multitude of its inhabitants there is any cit.y to be com¬ 
pared with the metropolis of Agra.’ 

Such, in his autobiograihy, is Jeliangeor’s descrip¬ 
tion of Agra in its palmiest days. Imperfect as the 
census and statistics are, they aie, nevertheless, accept¬ 
able for the light they throw on the ways and manners 
of that age. 

The Agra of the ninoteenth century is four miles 
long, by three broad. The outer wall, formerly environ- 
ing the city as far as Secundra, is no more. Traces of 
the inner wall are still seen at places. It matters little 
about this ancient circumvallation, when ^ a wall of men 
is boiler than a wall of masonry.’ Ilut a population 
reduced to 80,000 speaks of a serious diminutiou. No 
more are there any public baths, so usefid in a climate 
in which men are rousted. No more [ire there any 
gjmmasia for wrestlers, wliose fonts afforded pleasure to 
the nobility and gentry of our land d(3\vn to the last 
generation. Their profession has met a serious blow 
from the passion of our rulers for the aiimsemcjit.s of Ibe 
Turf. Not live house's arc now sold hero a day in the 
place of five thousand. The horse-trade of India has 
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left its old cliamicl from Persia and Cabal. It now 
flows across tbe ocoan from England, tlie Cape, and 
jSTow )Soutli AValcs. Indeed, Arab mares arc, in many 
instancos, still preferred as tbo finest cliargers for inir- 
posGS of war and pageantry. But tlic oifice-jauna of 
our brokers and traders are drawn by geldings from 
Pegu, and tbc coaelies of our aristocracy by walers and 
gigantic quadrupeds from England. The mnndees, or 
open squares, for tbe loading and unloading of goods, 
still retain many of tbeir names. There is the Loha-l'a.. 
mundeo, Avborc iron and iron goods must have boon sold. 
There is the Fecpitv-ninndce, which must have derived that 
name from its having been the depot for Bio sale of 
})('ppcr. But all these niundecs liave been taken up, 
and are now crowded with tlie houses of the inhahitants. 
The ^splendid private palaces" of the Omrahs have ail 
disappeared long ago. Not a. s^estige remains of the 
uristocratieal nuuisions of llajah hlaun, llajali Bciorhnl, 
the Ivliani A;iim, Chqja Aias, Asoph Khan, or ]\Iohabet 
Khun. Their very silos have heen forgotten, and no¬ 
body now remembers the names of those worthies, or 
knows about the fate of tiieir descendants, either become 
extinct or plehoianizod into the undistinguish able coni- 
] non ally. Most of the present houses have, hceii built 
iroiii old bricks dug up. It is only of late that bricks 
have heguii to bo made at Agra. The old 1 ) 1(8100 was in 
ilio Taj gunge, which has nearly broken up. Ilero were 
the houses of the ancient nobility, in whose ])hiee have 
now sprung up families of rich Mahratla hankers, Mar- 
waree lucrchaiiLs, Lallah Rlahajinis, and Oashincreo 
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Pundits, wlio occupy houses in Peopitr-mundee or Loha- 
ha-mundee. There were, iii those times, factories of tlic 
Portugiiosc, D utch, French, and Englisli at Agra, Now, 
only three or four wine-shops and millinery shoj^s afford 
the data of the statistics of its foreign trade. In 1666, 
i-lie Christian population of Agra consisted of 26,000 
families. The duties of the artillery, its arsenals, and 
foundries, were those by which that population had 
been principally maintained. Now, though under a 
Ohristian government, the Christian p«)pulation would 
not amount to one-fourth of that number. Little, that 
has any architectural value, has been added by the 
English to the topography of Agra. The pmf —and the 
jyciH alone—is uppcrino.st in Ag-ra. 

In the Ohou'h, however, a man still has to go elbow¬ 
ing his way through the crowd, and the noisy buzzing 
scone of an Indian bazar, well helps to give an idea f)f 
the teeming thousands of an Indian town. ‘The blaz¬ 
ing cloths of gold, variegated silks, and precious stones ’ 
are still cx^Josed here for sale, llui tlie sbops are 
no hotter than one or two-stoiled cabins, eight feet 
square. The Native principle of shop-keeping is to avoid 
show and dazzle—not to attract customers hy exposing 
ont the host wares and goods, a.s they do at ihe Lundun 
IIouBC, or the Mmpoi'iuui of No doubt, tins 

pjrinciple is to be traced to tbc fears of an extortionate 
Maliomedan oi‘ jVlahrattti gin'criiment. Jtiit, partly, 
tbe fault also lies in the Oriental prejudice of sliopping. 
By tlie Natives, it is tbougbl a positive disgrace to go 
and buy tbc best food or clotbiiig for them from tlit' 
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market. Our women are mucli more sensible in tliis 
respect, and fail not to show a better knowledge of 
economy and bargaining, wbon out-of-doors to a mcla, 
or upon a pilgrimage. Tliis shopping-spirit of tlie 
Hindoo women appears to be a common feature in the 
character of the Aryan sisterhood. Female taste must 
exorcise its influence before Native shoxo-keeping can 
have the roflned attractions of the shops that adorn the 
sides of Tank Square. The streets in the Agra Chowk 
are stone-paved, and gently slope away from an up- 
heaved centre to the level of the city. Fifteen genera¬ 
tions have transacted here the daily business of their 
lives, and yet the pavement is in as good a state of 
preservation as when Queen Elizabeth sent Sir John 
Mildenhall on an embassy to the Great ]\{ogul— 
or when "William Hawkins -was a inuusubdar here of 
400 horse, with an incoinc of £3000, and also an Ar¬ 
menian wife into the bargain. The nicest things to 
buy ill the Agra bazar arc models of the Taj, in ivory 
or stone-clay—the traveller carrying away the building 
' to live ill his rocollectioiis. 

The eldais remind us of how Fitch ^ was struck by 
seeing the grandees conveyed in little carts, carved and 
gilded, covered with silk or very flno cloth, and drawn 
by two little bulls of the size of dogs.’ Tlic bullocks 
spoken of refer to the dwarfisli oxen of Guzerat, which 
country had been conquered by Akbcr just ton years 
before the visit of that English traveller. Better 
coaches did not exist tlicn in the metroxiolis of the 
Great Mogul. ‘ One of Sir Thomas Hoc’s xirosciits from 
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James the First to Jeliangeor (probably suggested by 
Fitch’s account) was an English coach. But within a 
short period after the in'eseiit had been made, tlio am¬ 
bassador was struck to sec that se^nral others had boon 
constructed, very superior in materials, and fully equal 
ill workmanship.’ But this emulation died away with¬ 
out producing’ a permanent improvement in the coach¬ 
building of the country. Up to this dajq the rldm con¬ 
tinue to run ill the streets of Agra. Hiding is in 
general fashion through all Ilindoostan, as driving is 
now the rage in Calcutta. No decent public convey¬ 
ances are available for strangers at Agra. 

Thougli properly a Mahoinedan city, the popula¬ 
tion here is more Ilindoo than Mussulman. ‘ It is a 
singular fact,’ says a writer, illustrating the for¬ 
bearance of the Moguls, and the stability of the Ilindoo 
village conmiunities, that around Agra, though the 
scat of a Moslem government, hardly any instance 
occurs of a Mussulman claiming hereditary property in 
the soil, while many Hindoos can show that their an¬ 
cestors occupied the villages for twenty centinies.’ Tlie 
Miis.sulmau population is gradually wearing out in all 
the cities of Ilindoostan. There is no longer the tide 
of Tartar or Persian einigrutioii to seek fortune in* 
India, and recruit tlie numbcr.s of their nation. Like 
most men of broken-down fortunes, the Indian iMa- 
homcdaii is now wriipt in the contemplation of his pa^t 
antecedents. But he looks back with a sterile regret 
on the ages which can never return to him again. Ko 
has been lamed for all bis days to come, and iiu more 
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.cau lie be up and doing. Alien lie lias always been, 
and lie is now moreover a nonentity. The Hindoo 
commniiity at xigra is formed of all classes of the 
nation—Malirattas, Marwarees, Boabees, CasbniarceSj 
and Bengalees. The Marwareo abounds in tlio largest 
munber. Confined for ages to a sandy tract, and cut 
off from intercourse witli the rest of bis nation, tbe 
mildness and moderation of tlie Englisli government 
liave tempted him out from llie retreats in wliicli lie 
strugg'led for food, and was kept beliind in wealth and 
civilization. In perseverance, in slirewdness, in self- 
denial, in most of the qualities wliicli conduce to success 
in life, tbe Marwareo lias seldom been surpassed. He is 
noAv often engaged in speculations, by wbieli bo is dis¬ 
tinguished as the most commercial of all tbe Indians. 
Agra is tbe nearest outlet to bis abode, by wliicb be can 
conveniently-pour himself into llindoostan. Pliysical 
causes influoncing his condition, have given to tho Mar¬ 
wareo almost a different ethnological variety. His bar¬ 
ren soil and tbo scarcity of bis food are stiimped njioii 
his spare form, liis fie,slilcss muscles, and liis sharp-con¬ 
tracted features. The poverty of liis country is also 
bespohen by the scanty clothing upon his body. He is 
tho only Indian who is politically a Hindoo, and who 
still vnars the dhooty, and scarf, and car-rings of bis 
ancestors. 

The jirescnt commercial quarter of Agra is on tlie 
right of tho bridge of boats as you enter the town. Of 
trade, deserving the name, there is little in Agra. The 
arls arc also in a state of decay from the activity in 
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wliicli they had heen seen by Sir Thomas Eoc. Carpct- 
maldng is observed in many of tbc shops. The produce 
of those far-away districts can never compete with the 
produce grown near the ports of shipment. The ancient 
wealth of the city is still helping the inhabitants, as 
are also the emoluments of the various offices under the 
present regime. But the position of Agra makes it the 
most eligible outlet and inlot for the traffic of Eajpoot- 
ana; and when the Hail shall have removed the dis¬ 
abilities under which its trade labours, and goods shall 
come up from the sea in twice the time that the earth 
travels round its axis, the place will rapidly advance in / 
wealth and prosperity. 

Of course this month of October is not exactly the 
time to enable a man to judge of those great summer 
heats which led Shah Jehan to remove the capital from 
Agra to Delhi. The furnace-blasts of the loo arc felt 
in the midsummer months. But greater than the heat 
is the execrablcness of the water at Agra. It is ahnost 
undrinkable, next to sea-water. Coming on the way, 
we found on this side of Cawnpore the water of all the 
wells more and more brackish, till at last it laid reached 
the nauseating point at Agra. This is on account of 
the nitre in the soil. The Jumna water tastes sweet 
enough. But the up-country wallahs arc all incjudieed 
against stream-water. The Ilindoostanee Dicrwam in 
Calcutta invariably prefer the well-water to the holy 
G-unga water. Perhaps, in a past scientific age, the 
Hindoo j)hilosophcrs had made an analysis similar to 
that of the modern chemists, who pronounce the saline 
28 
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contammation to be bariiiless. But wlxetlior it be from 
tlxe dictima of science or exixerieiicc, tlie people of Hin- 
doostan have a notable nicety of discrimination of good 
from bad water. The first question in the month of a 
travelling Hindoostanee is ‘Haica paneekesahye ^—how 
are the air and water ? But the wells which yield 
bracHsh water are considered to be much more valuable 
for irrigation than those which yield sweet water. Ice 
is collected hero in the cold weather, and can nowhere 
be so great a luxury as in a place where the heat often 
gives the ophthalmia and apoplexy. 

Oil-rubbing, as with the Bengalees, is also not in 
fashion among the Hindoostanees. Probably, they do 
not want the stimulative ointment which is a necessary 
protective against the damp of Bengal. But the Ben¬ 
galees living here testify to its soothing effect in a 
climate where the dry hot air tells with a caustic influ¬ 
ence on the shin. Hor have the up-coiuitry wallahs 
any inoculation, much less vaccination, among them— 
though they are not without the SitLee in the category 
of their goddesses. Nothing is more common to sec in 
the North-West than handsome faces fearfully pock¬ 
marked. To have a pitted face matters little to a man 
—though to a Mussulman, with his shaggy heard, it fails 
not to give the truculence of a villain. But to exhibit 
an unconcern about its efieots in the case of the other 
sex is a positive and unpardonable cruelty towards the 
famed Hindoostanee wonienjand fair Eajputnees, who arc 
thus most unfairly subjected to mourn themselves as 
underrated in the market of beauty, and to rue looking 
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at themselves in a mirror, just as anybody is disgusted 
at the horrible porosit 3 ^ of his frame seen through a 
microscope. 

The cantonments arc two, and the civil station is 
six miles from the river. The Agra College, built in a 
Gothic style, stands in a fine quadrangle. Once on a 
time, Tom Corryat studied the Persian and Oordoo at 
Agra, and the Jesuits addressed the Great JMogul in his 
own language. ISfow, the Agra wallahs arc eager to 
learn the language of Tom Corrya^^s countrymen. 
Akher encouraged schools, at which Hindoo as well as 
klahomcdan learning was taught, and * every one was 
educated according to his circumstances and particular 
views in life.’ r)ut there is no comparison between the 
qualities of instruction then and at lu’cseni imparted, 
and no distinction is now made between the boy of a 
farmer and tbc bo}" of a zemindar, on the common 
ground of an educational institution. 

These also are not the daj^s when a man is first 
whipped and next made to kiss the rod,—or sent to be 
sold in China, for breaking a China porcelain. ISTo 
woman is now buried alive for kissing an eunuch,—nor 
anj^ man ordered to ho trampled rqron by elephants in 
the streets, for refusing to give up his beautiful wife to 
the Lieutenant-Governor. 'No molten lead is now 
poured down a man’s throat for speaking treason, and 
no man’s property is now appropriated by a royal ca¬ 
price,—or released from confiscation by a well-timed jest. 
Far from all such, the bumblcst individual now freelj" 
speaks out bis opinion. Jndicial awards are given upon 
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principles wlaicli the Yicoroy cannot have altered in all 
his life—^mnch loss at his whim. Prisoners are fed and 
initiated in trades to cease from their brigandage^ and 
the sick and ailing arc treated in jonblic Hospitals. The 
Agra College, the Dewanny and Fonzdarry Adanluts, 
the Thomason Hospital, the Hailroad, and the Electric 
Telegraph, are the memorials of British rule in the city 
of the Taj. 

In the Agra bmial-groniid are many curious old 
tombs. They arc, many of thorn, over Italian and 
other European adventurers, who swarmed here in the 
seventeenth century. One of the tombs is dated as far 
back as the year 1G16. The tomb of Colonel Hessing 
is on the model of the Taj. He was a Dutchman in 
Scindia’s service, who rose from a common soldier to bo 
the Governor of Agra. 

Three, or four churches now raise up their heads in 
Agra. But there was more Christianity here when 
Akber had a leaning to adore the images of the Saviour 
and the Virgin,—^when lehangeer had figures of Christ 
and Mary at the head of his rosary,—and when Dara 
Shekoh sat with Stanislaus Malpica and Pedro duzarti 
to study the religious system of the western world. 
The Jummah Mu&jecd of Agra may still be described in 
those very words which Hcber used forty years ago 
—' it is picturesque from its neglected state, and the 
grass and pecijul trees which grow about its lofty domes.’ 
This mosque was hiiilt hj the Princess Jehanara. 

On the square where four ways meet, the sign-post 
shows the direction of the high-road towards Gwalior. 
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In a south.-easterly direction from the town was pointed 
out to us the hattle-iicld from which the handful of 
British soldiers had to retreat before the rebel Sepoys 
from Ifeemuch. blot one Euroioean dared to show himself 
then out of the Eort. The 5th of July, 1857, was the 
great day of alarm in Agra. The Mahomedan popu¬ 
lation were very hearty Avith the rebels. Bow of the 
Hindoos had joined their cause—the rich banlcors and 
others haAung everything to lose, and nothing to gain. 
The Bengalees, as usual, had fast bolted up their doors. 
But the Mahomedan element at Agra is Amry needy, and 
A\dthont any influence. There arc no rich Mirzas or 
Mecr Sahibs to head a movement. Howhere in Inditi 
do the Mahomedans seem to be largely engaged in 
any trade or s 2 :)oculation. They generally prefer to 
be oflice-holders, hoping to rise by service, to ■which 
their nation has been bred up. There is no Hindoo 
or Mussulman in Agra who is as rich as any of our 
Calcutta milllomiaires. 

The statistics of the Income Tax arc expected to 
give Ais an idea of the comparative Avealth of our Indian 
toAvns. bTothing could have been more Arcicomo after 
the long day^s tour and sight-seeing, than to sit down 
to the excellent supper got up by our host—a pleasant 
sequel to sum uj) one of the most pleasant days of our 
life. The supper was in a style to tempt a Catholic to 
break through his Lent. The conversation turned 
upon the principal subject of the day —Liconic Tax. 
Throughout Hindoostan it is regarded as a national 
mulct for the Rebellion. The mysterious ‘ wants of the 
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State’ are incompreliensible to tbe popular undei'stand- 
ing. As yet, tlie Indians have not a common national 
mind to feel a concern for tbe welfare of a common 
State. They are busy about thoir own private fiscal 
prosperity, and indifierent to any outside calls of com¬ 
mon interest. It never enters into their thoughts to 
inq^uire about the annual income or expenditure of the 
State,—or to care about its * chronic deficits.’ The 
eloquent English of o\ir Einance minister has told upon 
a limited number, but has scarcely enlightened the mass 
of the popidation, beyond producing this conviction, 
that their pockets are to be touched not by any force of 
arms but by the force of arguments. Familiar only 
with tiio land-tax and customs, our nation needs the 
political education to be prepared for the innovations of 
a higher political science. hi over before was the national 
debt known in India, where only the whim of a despot 
had to be pledged for its payment, blot more is the 
national debt foreign to the ideas of the hlorth-Westerns 
than is the Income Tax. The hlative mind must be 
taught to appreciate the wants of the State—to fool an 
interest in its well-being, before it will endorse the 
opinion that ‘ taxation is no tyranny.’ 

Our after-supper talk was kept up to a late hour. 
To the doctor it was left to play the heroic in our talc 
—to pledge our ITindoostancc friends in full bumpers, 
and retire to bed on the sea legs of Jach ashore. The 
tradesman had gulped down, in a pellmcll pillaUi curry, 
fruits, grapes, cream, and comfits, and ho found it un- 
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comfortable to keep straight his sphial bone. The law¬ 
yer and ourself wouud up the epilogue of the day with 
a delicious draught of iced shei'bet, and then went to 
sleep for the first night in the city of Agra. 
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